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THE OUTLOOK. 


OVERNOR HILL vetoes the Crosby High License 

bill ina lengthy message, which, however, may 

be easily condensed into a paragraph. In it he sets 
forth the two following objections as ‘‘ fatal” to the 
measure : first, that the taxation proposed is unequal ; 
second, that one of the clauses of the bill authorizes the 
*‘ confiscation” of property. He declares that a license 
is a tax, and that under the Crosby bill the burden 
of the taxation imposed rested only upon two cities, 
New York and Brooklyn. ‘‘No good reason exis's 
why a heavier exaction should be imposed upon the 
saloon keeper in New York than upon the saloon- 
keeper in Buffalo. It cannot be pretended that the 
business of the former can necessarily bear a heavier 





burden than that of the latter nor is drunkenness a 
greater evil in New York than in Baffalo.” He 
enforces this proposition by a table giving the num- 
ber of licenses in proportion to the population in the 
twenty-seven cities of the State, from which it appears 
that twenty of these cities are more saloon-ridden 
than New York and twenty-five of them more than 
Brooklyn. Uticaand Buffalo have respectively twelve 
and thirteen saloons to the thousand inhabitants, 
while New York and Brooklyn have respectively but 
seven and five. The Governor quotes the Democratic 
p'atform of 1874, in favor of ‘‘ uniform and equitable 
excise Jaws,” and says that this principle is violated 
by a bill which makes it a crime to sell liquor in New 
York without paying a thousand dollar license, while 
in the interior of the State anch action is perfectly 
lawfal. He especially objects to the fact that the 
$1,000 license fee prescribed is a minimum fee, thus 
placing the liquor seller at the mercy of the Excise 
Oommissioners. The second objection to the bill is 
that the following clause is ‘‘clearly unconstitu- 
tional :” 

‘*Tf any person having a license of the second or fourth 

class shall keep on hand, on the premises licensed, any 
intoxicating'liquors other than those permitted in his license, 
he shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and his license shal! be 
forfeited.’’ 
‘*Liquors,” he says, ‘‘are recognized as property 
under our present Oonstitution. Yet this provision 
makes the mere ‘ keeping on hand’ of liquors—with 
out any sale or intention to sell—a crime. This is a 
destruction of property, or an interference with its 
vested rights, that is repugnant to the Constitution ;” 
and in support of this position he cites the authority 
of the Attorney-General. He declines to commit 
himself upon the merits of high license legislation, 
but declares that the veto of the Orosby bill was un- 
avoidable, since it singled out ‘‘ the two great D2mo- 
cratic constituencies of the State, while the Republi- 
can cities and constituencies were exempted from its 
burden.” 





This message will not produce any impression on 
thoee in this State who desire by political action to 
lessen the evils of the liquor traffic. We speak with 
hesitation on a question of constitutional law ; but, 
as a general principle, certainly, the rights of property 
are not violated by the confiscation of property when 
evidently held for illegal uses ; nor is it any serious 
objection to a law which will do something for the 
protection cf society in two great cities that it does 
not do as much for the protection of all other com- 
munities in the State. Governor Hill has given the 
Republican party an opportunity ; it remains to be 
seeu whether that party has temperance convictions 
and the courage of them in sufficient measure to take 
advantage of itsopportunity. The Democratic party 
in this State has made itself, by the action of the 
Legislature and the Governor, the representative of 
freer:m. The Republican party ought to make itself 
the representative of the anti-saloon sentiment, and 
to inaugurate a vigorous anti-sa'oon campaign. To 
do this effectively it must show both courage and wis- 
dom. It must go before the p2ople on an anti saloon 
platform, but not on a prohibitory platform. It must 
demand the reduction of the saloons either by a high 
tax or high l'cense, or by limiting the number of 
licenses which Excise Commissioners may grant to any 
given population, or by both measures combined It 
must discriminate between whisky and beer, not only 
because this is an inherently just discrimination, but 
also because it is pol'ticto divide the brewing from the 
distilling interest, and not to alienate the German 
vote. And it must demand locsl option, that the rural 
communities which can enforce prohibition may 
secure it if they will. If the Republican party leaders 
will do this, will nominate a man whose character is 
a pledge that he will enforce whatever temperance 
laws are enacted—Dr. Howard Orosby, for example ; 
no better man could be found—and will put upon 


‘the stump some vigorous anti-saloon speakerr, a 
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service into which could easily be summoned some 
of the best ministers in the State, in their respective 
localities, the Republican party can bury the 
“friend” of the liquor traffic under twenty or 
thirty thousand majority. But if it leta this 
opportunity pass by, it will alienate the temper- 
ance vote of the State beyond recall. There are 
a great many Republican voters who have never 
yet voted a prohibitory ticket, who are beginning 
to question whether they will not be compelled 
todo so if they want to vote against the saloon. 
They do not like zeal withont knowledge ; but they 
prefer it to knowledge without zeal. They are look- 
ing to the party of their old-time affection to give 
them both. Ninety-five per cent. of the saloon- 
keepers are Democrats ; so at least a local census 
recently taken indicates. It ia poor policy that 
ellows the other five per cent. to dictate, or even 
seriously to influence, the policy of the Republican 
party. 


The Inter-State Commerce Oommisston has ren- 
dered an important decision, albeit it appears to ns 
that the principle involved is so self-evident that we 


| wonder that the question was raised or a decision 


rendered necessary. All sorts of parties have been 
sending in letters to the Commission asking them for 
an Official constrnetion of the law, under the curions 
impression that the Commissioners have been ap- 
pointed to give legal advice gratis on railroad law to 
any client that happens to want it. Oireus and 
theatrical companies, commercial travelers, carrying 
corporations, and railroads (though to a less extent) 
have been sending in protests against an antici- 
pated construction of the law, or inquiries as to 
how it is to be construed. The Commissioners in- 
timate in reply that they are not appointed to 
serve as a department of ‘‘ Inquiring Friends” for 
the general public, that they cannot consider a 
case till it arises, nor entertain a complaint 
until there is a complainant and a specific cause 
presented. The public must find out what this 
law means as they find ont what other laws 
mean—by getting legal advice or making test cases. 
We caution our readers not to be deceived by the 
grumbling they seein the newspapers against this law. 
Every man and every locality heretofore enjoying 
the benefits of special favoritism of course grumble 
when those benefits are taken away; and some rail- 
road managers are quite willing to make the grum- 
bling as loud as possible by a strict construction of 
the statute. But in this, as in many other cases, it 
is the silent public which makes public opinion. In 
fact, not a few of the wisest and most long-headed 
railroad men are glad to see inaugurated an epoch 
of governmental intervention which makes it possi- 
ble to abolish great abuses in railroad management 
(the pass system, for ex2mple), which no railroad if 
acting alone could withstand. The law will unqnes 
tionably have to be amended as experienes may 
indicate ; but the people of the United States have 
begun a policy of governmental control of the rai! 
roads from which they will not turn back. 





We have already told our readers that, in onr 
judgment, the unauthorized and unofficial poblica- 
tion of Cardinal Gibbons’s letter to the Roman Ouria 
defending labor organizations in general and the 
Knights of Labor in particular indicated that the 
Oburch of Rome does not intend to take sides against 
the workingmen or their organizations, nor attempt 
to prevent their organizing, nor to hinder the tendency 
80 to do; rather to nurture and to gnideit. This 
opiaion is confirmed by an official circular from Car 
dinal Tascherean, of Quebec, declaring that the Holy 
See has suspended the order issued by him in Febru- 
ary, 1885, cond-mning the Knights of Labor and 
forbidding confession and absolution to the members 
of that order. Oertain conditions are attached to 


this decree of suspension, but they are only such as 
relieve the Oardinal from a too great humiliation, 
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since they only require the penitent to confess his 
sin in not obeying the order now suspended, and to 
promise that he will abandon it if the Holy See 
shall require such abandonment. This decree, follow- 
ing the letters of Cardinal Gibbons and Oardinal 
Manning, makes it clear that the Church of Rome not 
only does not intend hostility to labor organizations, 
but that it does intend to accept the spirit of Oardi- 
nal Gibbons, to recognize the rising democracy, and to 
make itself, as fast as it can legitimately, the avowed 
and recognized friend of the common people. It 
indicates, if it does not demonstrate, a tendency to 
transfer its alliance from aristocratic to democratic 
dynasties. In this aspect of the case the movement 
has a profound religious significance. 





Bradstreet’s report indicates that the country has 
entirely recovered from its prolonged business 
depression. The conclusion reached is that ‘‘ at this 
time there are at least 400,000 more industrial 
employers than in 1885, and that wages have on the 
whole risen to the level of 1881-82. In someinstances 
they have advanced still higher.” Between 1882 and 
1885 the decrease in the number of the employed 
amounted to 350 000. The net gain, therefore, of the 
last five years bas been 50,000. The results for some 
of the leading trades are estimated as follows : 


Decrease. Increase. 

1822 to 1884. 1384 to 1887. 
Clothing operatives................. 85,000 40,000 
Cotton goods operatives.... ....... 29,000 23,000 
Woolen goods operatives... ....... 24,000 23,500 
Boot and shoe operatives..... ... 1*,000 16,000 
Iren and steel operatives........... 80,000 92,000 


The increase in wages since 1885 has been, in most 
cases, from ten to fifteen percent. Though they are 
now no higher than in 1882, their purchasing power 
is probably greater, and the general condition of 
labor may be said to be somewhat improved. Another 
indication of the return of prosperity, more convinc- 
ing than Bradstreet’s estimates, is the increase 
in immigration. In 1885 the number of immi- 
grants was but 400,000, as against almost 800,000 
in 1882. This year the demands upon the emigrant 
accomm dation of the Atlantic steamship lines are 
said to be as greatas they ever were. This indicates 
that ou- foreign-born citizens are able to find open- 
ings for their friends on this side. 





We call the attention of our readers to the article 
by an Eaoglish writer on another page giving some 
facts aud figures respecting ‘he postal savings bank 
system cf Eogland and ita effect in promoting thrift 
andeconomy. We are not oblivious of nor indifferent 
to some of the objections interposed by our corre- 
spondents last week to the adoption of a postal sav 
ings bank system in the United States. But facts 
are more weighty and more eloquent than figures, 
and the experience of Great Britain, as indicated by 
our correspondent, is certainly worthy of careful 
study by our political teachera, if not of imitation 
by our statesmen. The legal representative of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, in a meeting last week in 
Baltimore convened in the interest of charity organ- 
ization, stated that there is not on the line of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, running through the 
States of Mary'and, West Virginia, Obio, Indiana, 
and Illinois, with its two great brancher, the one 
leading to Cincinnati and the other to Obicago, a 
single savings bank except at the three termini. No 
objection to the Federal establishment of a savings 
bank system seems to us to weigh for a moment in 
the scale against this single fact. Experience appears 
todemonstrate that the estab!i-hment of savings banks 
cannot in this country be left to private capital. Itis 
certaioly a Jegitimate function of the Government to 
provide adequate security for the savings of industry. 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad is attempting to do 
this for its employees, and for this it is entitled to all 
credit. Bat such a work ought. not be left to the 
chances of individual and local philanthropy. What 
opportunity, beiore the Baltimore & Ohio R.ilroad 
took this matter in hand, had workingmen along this 
great highway to invest their money if they saved 
it? what incentive to save it? what reasonable 
and serious fault even to be found with them for not 
saving it? If it be true, as special students are com- 
ing to believe, that the problem of political economy 
is henceforth less the accumulation than the equi- 
table distribution of wealth, and the solution of 
the controversy between labor and capital is to be 
eventually found only in processes which make all 
laborers smail capitalists, then national preservation 
itself, industrial harmony, and social wealth all re- 
quire that by some method a way shall be found to 
make the savings of the workingmen safe, and to en- 
courage and stimulate the spirit of thrift and 





economy. If there is any better way than that of a 
postal savings system, we shall be glad io report it to 
our readers. 

It is evident, as the debate over the Ooercion bill 
progresses, that political passion is being rapidly gen- 
erated. Last week witnessed one of the most violent 
scenes in the House of Commons in all the history of 
the Irish troubles. Fortunately, the Speaker suc- 
ceeded in conveying to both sides the impression of 
impartiality, and of his desire to preserve the dignity 
of the House in the face of all parties. Sir George 
Otto Trevelyan has written a letter declining to eup- 
port the Ministerial measure, and characterizing it 
more effectively than any one else has yet done. He 
says that while previous coercion bills have been 
directed at disorder and anarchy, this bill is directed 
at political opinion ; that while others have been 
framed for the purpose of repressing outrages against 
the public order, this bill has been brought forward to 
repress liberty of judgment. As Sir George was one 
of the Liberals who refused to support Mr. Gladstone’s 
Home Rale bill, his defection at this time, and his 
very effective attack upon the coercion legislation, 
area serious check tothe Ministry. Mr. Ohamberlain 
has apparently lost the political sagacity which was 
once his conspicuous quality. Separated from the 
radical wing of his own party, of which he was the 
natural leader, he not only has allied himself with 
the Whig element, which will never trust him, and 
with the Oonservatives, who detest him, but he is 
now engaged in widening the breach between himself 
and his natural followers. His speeches in Scotland 
have been characterized by a singular violence and 
injustice toward the Irish, quite worthy of a Tory of 
the most bigoted type. 


The Land bill which the English Ministry have 
introduced into Parliament does not seem to give 
much more satisfaction to the Conservatives than to 
their opponents; by the latter it is regarded asa 
half-way and wholly inadequate measure for settling 
the land question in Ireland ; by the former it is 
regarded as embodying dangerous concessions. In 
the present heated discussion over the Ooercion bill 
it has been practically lost sight of, but when the 
force bill has been passed it will undoubtedly come 
to the front. It provides for the admission of lease- 
holders, of whom there are about one hundred and 
fifty thousand, to the benefit of the Land Act of 1881 
and it endeavors to obviate the necessity of evictions 
by providing that notice to the tenant that a writ of 
ej-ctment bas been issued shall operate of itself to 
determine the tenancy and to deprive the tenant of 
all rights of possession without the troublesome 
process of execution. The Ministry have rejected 
some of the most impoi tant recommendations of the 
Commission which reported not long ag» on the ques- 
tion of Irish landholding, and the substance of whose 
report was given in these columns. This bill only 
illastrates anew the patchwork statesmans. ip of the 
Conservatives in dealing with Ireland. Iustead of 
frankly meeting the issues and endeavoring to devire 
@ permanent settlement, they bring in a half way 
measure which satisfies nobody, and couple it with a 
new force bill which outrages alike the experience 
and the sentiment of the English people. 


When Sir Obarkes Dike deciared in his recent arti- 
cle on Russia that Socialism was more dangerous in 
Germany and in Austria than in that country, his 
statement was received with a good deal of incredu. 
lity. There is good ground, however, for believing 
that Sir Oharles was a good deal nearer the truth 
than most cf his critics. It is true that since 
his article was published Nihilism has again raised 
its hand against the life of the Tsar. But when 
one compares what is known of the extent of the 
Nihilistic movement in Russia with the spread of 
the Socialistic movement as revealed by the recent 
elections in Germany, it is evident that serious 
discontent with existing conditions is much more 
widely extended in Germany than in the great 
empire further east. The Nihilists are active, well 
organized, and in dead earnest, but as compared 
with the population of Russia they are a handful. 
In Germany, however, although the anarchic ele- 
ment is less violent and apparently less dangerous, 
it has a far wider influence with the people anda 
much more promising outlook. In Austria the 
ramifications of the anarchic conspiracy are contia- 
ually coming to light. Last month a small company- 
of Socialis's, mostly tradespeople and mechanics, 
were brought to the bar charg d with conspiring to 
destroy the city of Vienna. They began by attem pt 
ing to levy contributions upon small shopkeepers and 
defenseless women on the outskirts of the city. From 

















this they progressed until they had fully developed 
a scheme to burn Vienna. They were in posses- 
sion of fla‘ks and bombs, and had arranged to fire 
the beautiful capital of Austria in different places on 
the eve of a festival. The timely arrest of some of 
the ccnspirators and the discovery of the whole 
scheme probably saved the city from a very serious 
conflagration, if not from actual destruction. It is 
evident that the destructive sentiment is not confined 
to Russia. 





The latest Indian budget does not give much satis- 
faction in England. It shows a deficit of nearly 
$14,000,000, caused by the increased expenditures of 
the British Government in India upon the army and 
upor the railroads which are now being built for 
military purposes. An attempt is being made to 
meet this deficiency by suspending what is known as 
the famine insurance fund, which was established 
about ten years ago, and into which the surplus 
revenues have been set aside as a fund against 
famine. A considerable part of this money has 
already been expended on railroads, on the theory 
that their construction would prevent famine, both 
by opening up new districts and by creating new and 
easier methods of communication throughout the 
country. Payments into this fund have now been 
suspended, and the public works which it was sus- 
taining are to be carried on by means of loans. In 
other words, the English Government feels it neces- 
sary, by reason of the approach of Russia and by the 
difficulties in Burmah, to divert to means of defense 
and offense funds which it has heretofore been using 
for the benefit of the people of India. It is unfortu- 
nate that the interests of the great British world- 
empire should take precedence of the interests of the 
subject peoples under the rule of the English Govern- 
ment. This is a state of things which is not likely to 
reconcile the growing discontent of the Hindus with 
their political situation. 





A new departure in the management of the Dublin 
‘* Freeman’s Journal ” directs public attention to the 
history of that great Home Rule organ. It was 
started in 1763, and has pas:ed through every kind 
of newspaper vicissitude. It began as a penny paper, 
but repeatedly changed its price, rising at one time 
to a sixpence, then falling to a threepence, and then 
in 1860 dropping again toa penny. While it was a 
threepenny paper the custom prevailed among Dub- 
lin newsdealers to rent the paper at ‘‘a penny a 
read.” The ‘‘ read” lasted an hour, and the dealers 
were often able to make a sixpence by renting the 
threepenny paper. When the price was reduced to a 
penny the circulation sprang immediately from three 
thousand to eight thousand, and has since risen to 
about fifty thousand. In politics the history of the 
paper epitomizes the history of Ireland. During the 
time of Grattan it was a Home Rule paper, Grattan 
being one of its proprietors. When “the crime of 
the Union ” was perpetrated, the *‘ Freeman's Jour- 
nal” was one of the organs bought over by the 
Unionists. Of the present Home Rule movement it 
has been perhaps the most influential advocate. The 
recent change in its plan of management is an attempt 
to strengthen the paper financially by securing all over 
Great Britain shareholders who shall take a direct 
interest in turning advertisements into its columns. 
A recent article in the ‘‘Contemporary Review” 
suggested that the newspaper of the future must have 
more roots than a banyan tree, having representa- 
tives in every village in the Kingdom, who shall from 
devotion to its principles co-operate with the edito- 
rial staff. The proprietorof the ‘‘ Freeman’s Journal” 
believed that such editorial co-operation was ideal- 
istic, but at the same time thought that the proposed 
‘0-0 eration of business men was thoroughly practical 
end would add one-half tothe market value of his 
paper. Last year its profits were $70,000. It has 
been stocked at $500,000. 





The ‘‘ Obristian Register” publishes a remarkable 
series of letters from prominent scientific men in 
answer to the questions whether modern acience 
makes belief in personal immortality more diffi- 
cult or more reasonable, or whether the problem 
of immortality is out of the pale of scienve alto- 
gether. The answers come from a score of lead- 
ing scientists, and include a reported interview with 
Herbert Spencer and a quotation from Mr. Huxley's 
writings. A considerable divergence of opinion is 
exhibited. On the whole, however, the letters are 
not encouraging reading to a Christian believer. 
The weight of authority, we should say, appears to 
be in support of the doctrine that the question lies 


Wholly without the pale of science, properly sq 
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called, though we judge that those who give this 
answer mean by science simply natural science. 
One or two of the writers hold that the dec- 
trine of immortality rests wholly upon revelation. 
They are all substantially agreed that there is 
nothing in modern science antagonistic to the doc- 
trine of personal immortality, though from this 
statement there are one or two dissenters. The 
‘‘Ohristian Register” has rendered a good service in 
bringing out the opinions of these scientific thinkers, 
not because they throw any great light on the ques- 
tion of immortality, if that can be regarded asa 
question, but because they indicate the limitations of 
natural science and its votaries. To get a full answer 
to the question what testimony modern science bears 
respecting immortality, the student of anthropology 
should be interrogated. What, for instance, would 
our ablest penologists say as to the existence of a spirit 
dominating or dominated by the body, from their 
experience with the criminal classes ? Or what would 
be the opinion on this subject expressed by the most 
experienced alienists? We believe that both classes 
ef scientists would answer that they do not find ma- 
terialism serves practically as a working hypothesis. 


The Saturday Half-Holiday bill has passed the 
Senate and is now awaiting the action of the Assem- 
bly, having been so amended as to meet, we believe, 
the needs of the banks. There ought to be no delay 
in making the act a law. In order that this very 
commendable movement may not suffer by neglect 
at this stage, a Saturday Half. Holiday Association 
has been organized, open for membership to all 
clerks and salespeople of both sexes, and having for 
its object the securing of a weekly half-holiday 
throughout the year ; on the principle that universal 
action to this end will prevent any loss to individ- 
uals, and that the freedom and opportunity for rec- 
reation which such a change in the present business 
methods will afford would be amply repaid by the 
better work of employees. Meanwaile, on Saturday 
last Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons and a few other 
leading business houses led the way for the season by 
closing their doors at one o'clock. 








At a general conference of the Mormon Church, 
held April 8, an epistle was read from the fugitive 
leaders of Mormonism, Presidents Taylor, Cannon, 
and Smith, vigorously attacking the recent Edmunda- 
Tucker law as without a parallel in American history. 
This is true, because polygamous Mormonism is with- 
out parallel in American history. The epistle de 
nounces the disincorporation of the Church and the 
disenfranchisement of women as anu arbitrary exercise 
of despotic power. The answer is that the authority 
which created the corporation has a right to take 
away its franchise if the corporation has become a 
public menace and danger, and the power which 
conferred suffrage upon women may take that 
suffrage away if experience demonstrates that the ex- 
tension tends to despotism and corruption. Kefer- 
ring to the test oath required cf the voter the 
epistle says: ‘‘ Understanding fully, therefore, all 
the consequences, they who do so have generally 
resolved to take the oath rather than be the victims 
of political demagogues. But this willingness does 
not divest the oath of its enormity or unconstitutional 
character.” The significance of this declaration is not 
quite plain. Time will show whether by this the 
Presidents mean to advise their church members to 
take tha oath with a mental reservation. The 
language certainly bears that possible interpretation. 
It is, however, significant of a possible weakening of 
the allegiance of the hierarchy to polygamy that this 
letter says respecting that patriarchal institution 
absolutely nothing. 


The Presbytery of New York has adopted, as an 
overture to go to the General Assembly, an answer to 
the declaration concerning Christian union issued by 
the House of Bishops of the Episcopal Church last 
October. That declaration, our readers may remem- 
ber, expressed a desire for Christian union on the 
basis of the Holy Scriptures, the Nicene Creed, the 
two Sacraments, and ‘‘the Historic Episcopate 
locally adapted in the methods of its administration 
to the varying needs of the nations and peoples called 
of God into the unity of his Church.” The Presbyte 
rian reply gives little hope of any acceptance of 
these terms of union, or, indeed, of any acceptance of 
avy plan of organic Obristian union. Indeed, were 
not the paper sigued by men so distinguished, not 
only for ability, but for a judicial temper, we should 
be inclined to criticise it as lacking in ingenuousness. 
They accept, of course, the first condition, adding 
What seems to us to be needless, that the Holy Script- 











ures are the only infallibleruleof faith. They agree, 
of course, to the Nicene Oreed, but ‘‘ also regard it 
asa duty to hold fast tothe Westminster Confession 
as the symbol of their own faith.” They accept the 
two Sacraments, but with the affirmation that there 
are only two, and that the ‘divine grace is not con 

ferred in these sacraments by any virtue in them or in 
them that do administer them ;” and they recognize 
‘* the Historic Episcopate,” etc., but ‘‘ adhere to the 
Presbyter- Bishop,” and testify ‘‘ against any claim of 
the Diocesan Episcopate to the exclusive right of or- 
dination as one of the chief barriers to Christian 
union.” Respecting the last point we have already 
said that the divergence between the Episcopal and 
non-Episcopal churches is real and important. 
Respecting the others, we confess that the animus of 
the Presbyterian resolutions seems to us against 
Ohristian union. If Presbyterians cannot accept as 
a sufficient statement of doctrine the ecumenical 
creeds of Ohristendom, but ‘‘ also regard it as a duty 
to hold fast to the Westminster Oonfession as the 
eymbol of their own faith,” it is clear that either 
organic Christian union must be abandoned as 
hopeless, or the Presbyterians must remain outside 
such union with a faith of ‘ their own.” 





While the Legislature in New York, at the dicta- 
tion of gamblers and jockeys, is considering the Ives 
bill to license pool-selling, the Government in France 
has taken an important step in the opposite direc- 
tion. The French people do not, as a rule, take 
much interest in outdoor sports, but their passion 
for gambling is strong, and so their race courses have 
been mainly kept up by adopting the English system 
of book-making. A few years ago the Minister of 
the Interior directed that the book-makers should 
thereafter attach a penny stamp to every receipt, no 
matter how small the sum. The Paris correspondent 
of the London ‘‘ News” says that the income derived 
from these stamps was very considerable, and that 
the levying of these contributions was generally 
regarded as a recognition of the lawfulness of bet- 
ting. Last month, however, the Government re- 
versed its policy, and, at the Auteuil races, sup- 
pressed the book-makers’ stands. These book-makers 
at first strapped boards on their breasts and shoulders 
and began crying out the odds, but the police would 
not let them goon. The result was that the race 
was concluded amid general indifference. The cor- 
porations of several towns have sent delegates to the 
Government to ask that the suppressed industry be 
permitted to continue. They argue that the book- 
makers’ trade is as honest as stockbroking; that it 
has given rise to a number of small industries which 
its suppression will ruin ; that it has greatly devel- 
oped horse-breeding in France; that betting ought 
to be left entirely to the individual conscience, and 
that the Government’s attempts to suppress it will be 
ineffectual. These French arguments do not differ 
very much from those used in America. The Goy- 
eroment is first told that it ought not to use its power 
for moral reform, and then told that it has no power 
to use. It is urged that business interests and indi- 
vidual liberty are to be deemed of more importance 
than public interests and individual morality. 





GENERAL News.—Judge Deady, of the United 
States Circuit Oourt in Portland, Ore., has given a 
decision the main point of which is that the Inter. 
State Commerce Act does not include or apply to all 
carriers engaged in inter-State commerce, but only 
such as use a railway or a railway and water craft 
‘‘under common control, management,” or arrange- 
ment for a continuous carriage or shipment of 
property from one State to another; nor does it 
apply to the carriage of property by rail wholly 
within the S‘ate, although shipped from or destined 
to a place without the State, so that such place is 
not in a foreign country. The Mormons, according 
to Bishop Joseph Long, have under serious consider- 
ation a plan for capturing the State of Nevada by 
colonization.—The remains of President Lincoln 
and Mra. Lincoln were taken from a secret resting- 
place last week and reinterred in the monument 
vault at Springfield, Ill——-Mr. Blaine’s health has 
greatly improved, and he is now on his way East. —— 
At a fire in Sing Sing the prisoners did good service 
in extinguishing the flames.——An enthusiastic 
meeting was held in Brooklyn last Toursday to 
denounce Irish coercion. Mayor Whitney, Dr. 0. H. 
Hall, and others spoke.——The Oanadian Dominion 
Parliament bas met, and is discussing the fishery 
question.— Marshal Bazaine was stabbed at Mad- 
rid on Monday by a Frenchman who exclaimed, ‘I 
have avenged my country |” 
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THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 


Whee very successful dinner given in this city last 
week to Mr. Lowell and Dr. Oharles Waldstein 
was an expression of the growing interest in the 
American School of Olassical Study at Athens. Dr. 
Waldstein, of whose success American scholarship 
may well be proud, has accepted the directorship of 
the school upon condition that a permanent endow- 
ment be secured before October 1, 1888. The school 
is just completing its fifth year of work, with every 
prospect of widening usefulness from year to year. 
Projected by the American Archwological Institute 
and organized under the auspices of several of our 
leading colleges, it has already justified the anticipa- 
tions of the scholars whose faith and hope it repre- 
sents, and has proved itself worthy of the confidence 
of all those who care for the best interests of Amer- 
ican scbolarship. 

For many years French and German schools have 
been maintained in Athens, and have furnished 
promising students the fullest means of higher 
studies in Greek literature and archwology. The 
American school is one of the latest on the ground, 
but its position is already assured if only adequate 
means can be secured to sustain it. For five years it 
has been furnishing graduates of our colleges with 
ample opportunities of studying on Grecian soil the 
iiterature, art, and antiquities of that country under 
intelligent direction. It has aided in the prosecution 
of original research, and in other ways has acted as 
a center of sound learning. So far, the school has 
been lodged in a hired house and supported by the 
contributions of a small number of colleges, each 
college being represented in turn at Athens by a 
director kept there for one year without expense to 
the school. It will be seen that the work has been 
done under very great disadvantages ; that it has been 
well done the Government of Greece does not seem 
to doubt, for it has granted to the institution, bya royal 
edict, a valuable piece of land on the slope of Mount 
Lycabettus, containing an acre and ahalf. Friends 
of the school in this country have contributed a suffi- 
cient amount to pay for a suitable building on this 
location, and into its new quarters the school will be 
moved in October. What is now needed is an endow- 
ment of at least $100,000 to place the school on a 
secure foundation and to supply it with means ade- 
quate in some measure to do the work which lies at its 
hand. The character of that work is indicated in these 
words of Professor Goodwin, under whose director- 
ship the work of the first year was conducted: ‘‘ The 
Archeological Society of Athens has disclosed a wealth 
of aucient temples near Epidaurus—among others, 
the beautiful round building erected by Polycletus, 
and the theater, also his work ; and the same Society 
has opened to the day the foundations and the pave- 
ment of the great sanctuary of Eleusis, the home of 
the Eleusinian mysteries, which offers more problems 
to architects and archeologists than will soon be 
answered. Every part of Greece is full of plans for 
new excavations, which merely need money to 
be carried out with substantial results. The ruins of 
Delphi, with their countless buried temples, which 
peer imploringly from the scanty earth, as if beseech- 
ing the traveler to restore them to the light of the 
sup, lie at this moment waiting only for some power 
to decide who sha!l excavate them; and happy will 
be the scholars who are fortunate enovgh to bein 
Greece when the solemn silence of that wonderful 
valley of Delphi is first broken by the pickax and 
the spade.” 

It ought not to be difficult to raise the necessary 
sum of money. The characteristic generosity of 
Americans ought not to fail in the support of an 
enterprise so fu'l of prom’se, and which ministers so 
directly and influentially to the highest intellectual 
interests of the Nation. What is now needed in this 
country is the generous endowment of original re- 
search. The practical bent of the American will 
provide easily for practical education; when the 
matter of industrial education is generally under- 
stood there will not be the slightest difficulty in 
securing all the money necessary to put its oppor- 
tunities within the reach of every child. But Ameri- 
cans are not so qnick to appreciate the importance 
of that kind of learning wh’ch is dissociated from 
immedia‘’e practical uses. Th's, however, is precise- 
ly the kind of education which is needed to counteract 
the materialistic tendency in our civilization. We 
shall always be quick to appropriate the results of 
investigation and research, but there is danger that 
we shall not appreciate keenly enough the direct and 
indirect value of carrying on research for ite own sake, 
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The importance of the development of the’ spirit 
of scholarship in this country cannot be overrated. 
If we are ever to fulfill our highest and most po’ent 
office in the general work of civilization, it will be 
by that rounded and completed development of the 
American character and of the possibilities of the 
American race which can ouly come through an 
unselfish avd generous culture. We have still much 
to learn from Greece ; we have still more to gain 
perbaps from the training of American minds in 
pursuits for which there are no money returns, 
but the general results of which enrich and enlarge 
the whole scope of human life. 








LOVE AND DEATH. 


N the famous Watts collection of pictures on ex- 
hibition in New York City two or three years ago 
was a striking picture entitled ‘‘Love and Death.” 
Death, not vindictive nor malignant, but driven for 
ward as by the forcefulness of an irresistible fate, 
pressed her way into the door of a humble home. 
Love stood before it, pushed back upon the crushed 
roses that clambered above the doorway, and, with 
upraised arm and appealing eyes, in vain endeavored 
to stay the calm, silent, but unappeasable and irre 
sistible Intruder. The picture appealed to every 
heart that had ever known sorrow. But are we sure 
that it was true? Is it love that resists death? Or 
is it self f 

Centuries ago, before Obrist’s words had gone out 
into all the world bringing life and immortality to 
light, and turning the piteous hope born of despair 
into the joyous hope born of faith, the pagan Plu 
tarch asked this question, and in a:king answered it. 
“When,” said he, ‘*they mourn over those who die 
so untimely, do they do it upon their own account or 
upon that of the deceased? If upon their own, 
because they have lost what pleasure they thought 
they sbould bave enjoyed in them, or that relief they 
flattered themselves they should have received from 
them in their old age, their self-love and personal 
interest prescribe the measures of their sorrow ; 80 
that upon the result they do not love the dead so 
much as themselves and their own interest.” 

Obrist himse.f enunciated more clearly the same 
truth. ‘If ye loved me,” he said to his sorrowing 
friends—and in that ‘if ” there is a tone of reproach 
ful questicning—" if ye loved me, ye would rej ice 
because I said, I go untothe Father ; for my Father is 
greater than |.” Surely, to every sorrowing mother 
the dying child might say this ; to every sorrowivg 

husband the dying wife; to every sorrowing friend 
the friend that is dying. Love rejoices in death; self 
grieves Aud wheiher joy or sorrow is uppermost 
depends on this : whether love or self is supreme in 
the hour of grief. Is it not so? 

What is death? The separation of the soul from 
the body. Is that a caure for love's grieving? Is 
this body so excellent an aid to large and holy 
living that we peed mourn when a loved one leaves 
it? Few are there whose body is free from some 
positive ailment and pain; fewer still who are not 
harassed and burdened:-by its infirmities; noue who 
do not at times feel hindered by its incumbrance 
As the music in the soul of the organist is more than 
he can interpret on the keys, as the vision of the 
artist is more than he can embody on the canvas or 
in the stone, as the dream of the poet is more than 
the words of the poem, :o the life of the spirit 
is more than the interpretation of that life in 
words or deeds. The body is a cage; the cage 
laments the bird, but the bird dees not lament the 
cage. No wonder that the flesh fights hard to keep 
its inmate within i's walls; for ween the spirit is 
gone the body is naught. When the glory departs, 
the tabernacle becomes a common tent, and is 
straightway taken down. Bat to be free from the 
perpetual decay of the earthly tabernacle, to be 
released from its pains and its infirmities, to be 
emancipated from i's clogs and its incumbrances, to 
have the chrysalis break and the winged soul let 
loose—this huur of freedom is not to be dreaded 
before it comes, por mourned afterward ; but to be 
rejoiced in. Self sits by the tenantless prison cell 
aud mourns ; but love looks up and is glad that the 
p7isoner has escaped into the liberty of the sous of 
God. 

Death is translation out of darkness into light ; out 
of mystery into the clear shining of the truth. ‘To 
du—to sleep: To sleep! perchance to dream.” No! 
no! Great poet, you are wiong. Death is not 
sleeping ; it is awaking out of sleep. Life is asleep— 
adream. ‘‘ What shadows we are; what shadows 
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we pursue!’ Sometimes it is an entrancing dream ; 
of ecstatic delight, or hope yet more ecstatic. Some- 
times a horrible nightmare ; of bitter grief, or of fear 
yet bitterer. But both are shadows, and both disap- 
pear. The ecstasy of pleasure changes into an 
ecstasy of pain ; the ecstasy of pain into an ecstasy 
of pleasure. As in dreams, so in what we call life, 
only the shadows do we know ; the realities that cast 
them are always just beyond our vision. Living is 
dying, and dying is living. For in living we are 
always in transition and decay; and in dying we 
pass from the temporal to the eternal, from the 
mortal to the immortal, from the seeming to the 
real. The plant born in the darkness struggles 
through the darkness toward the sunlight and the 
air and the sweet songs of birds and the fragrance of 
spring, blindly pushing its way onward and upward, 
not knowing what it seeks. Who will mourn when 
it emerges from its mystery and its darkness into the 
light of God? This is wrat we call dying: going 
from the darkness, the perplexity, the unsolved 
mystery of earth into the eternal light. To know 
even as we are known ; to find an interpretation of 
all our uninterpretable longings, and a more than 
answer to all our unutterable prayers—how can love 
mourn that this gladness has come to the loved one ? 

Dying is freedom from temptation and from sin. 
It is escape from the double I: this I that would not 
and yet does, that would yet does not. It is going 
from the seventh chapter of Romans into the eighth, 
there to abide forever. On earth our best music is 
dissonant ; for our instrument is sadly out of tune. 
To die is to be set in tune to God’s eternal keynote— 
love. It isto come into harmony with one’s self, and 
therefore with God ; it is to come into harmony with 
God, and therefore with one’s self. What is some- 
times raid as descriptive of especial characters every 
man might well say of himself: He is his own worst 
enemy. To die is to be set free from that worst 
enemy. Oan love, pure love, unselfizh love, resist 
snch emancipation when it approaches, or lament it 
when it has come? 

How strange the contrast, if we could but see it, on 
the two sides of that thin door which opens to let our 
loved ones pass from sleep to waking, from death to 
life! Oda this side the tears, on that the rejoicing ; 
on this side the funeral dirge, on that the anthem of 
the angel choirs ; on this side the crape, on that the 
robes white and glistenirg; on this side the vain 
endeavor of clasped arms to hold back the loved one 
from the joys of love, from that side the reproach- 
fal ‘‘ if” coming back to us in our too selfish grief— 
‘If ye loved me, ye would rejoice because I go tothe 
Father ; for my Father is greater than I.” 

Alas for him whose busy hands have harvested 
nothing but that which death takes away! and to 
whom therefore death comes as a thief in the night. 
But for him whore life has been one of faith and 
hope and love, dying is coronation. Self may weep; 
but love will rejoice. 


SIN AND SYMPTOM. 


HAT ia the real cause of the liquor traffic? 

Tte wise physician never contents himself 
with curing symptoms ; he seeks to know the cause 
of the disesse and remove that. Diagnosis must pre 
cede therapeutics. Toe difference between a quack 
and a physician is the difference between one who 
simply endeavors to relieve pain and remove a dis- 
quieting symptom and the man who endeavors to 
ascertain the secret origin of the trouble and cure 
that. 

The real cause of the liquor traffic is a tremendous 
affinity between two of the most powerful of the baser 
motives—appetite and covetousness. The appetite 
is in the drinker ; the covetousness is in the liquor- 
seller ; the 1 quor-seller can gratify his covetousness 
by gratifying the appetite of the liquor-buyer; and 
he does it. The sin in the sight of God, in the sight 
of any deep, profound, spiritual student of life, is not 
in the sale nor its consequences ; it is in the appetite 
and the covetonsness. These are both bestial ; and 
the predominance of the beast over the rational and 
the spiritual constitutes the sin. The appetite in the 
drinker masters the reason and the conscience; the 
covetousneses in the liquor-seller masters the reason 
aud conscience. If the liquor traffic could be stopped 
and the appetite and the covetousness remain, the 
sin would remain. The Koran forbids all use of 
I} quor ; the Bible does not. But Mohammedans are 
far more animal and sensual as a class than Obria- 
tians. They are not drunken ; but the sin of which 
drunkenness is a symptom remains. 

Now, temperance legislation makes no attempt to 














get rid of either sin, appetite, or covetousness. 
That is not the fault of the form of legislation ; it is 
the inherent defect of all reform which is wrought 
only by law. Law never cures sin, cannot cure sin. 
This is what Pail means when he says, By the law 
shall no flesh be rightened in God’s sight. The soul 
can neither be made right in itself nor set right 
before God by law. Law is not, and cannot be, and 
never has been and never will be redemptive. It is 
simply protective. Law can vet the slave free; it 
can protect him from the whip and the chain ; but it 
cannot make a man of him. Law can } rotect the 
boy from his own foily while he is growing up to 
manhood ; but it can never make a man of him; 
that must be done by forces within, not without—by 
religion and education. Law can protect society 
from the thief, but it cannot cure the thief; for 
that other methods—affirmative methods, construct- 
ive methods, moral and spiritual methods—must be 
employed. Temperance law leaves the appetite in 
the drinker and the covetousness in the liquor seller, 
and tries to put a wall between them. But chemical 
affinities are nothing in comparison with moral affin- 
ities. Law cannot keep these two vices from coales- 
cing and working out their work of ruin. This is 
not the fault of any particular form of law; it is 
because law does not and cannot deal with the 
sources and causes of moral evil. It can only pro- 
tect society from the grosser and more palpable evils, 
and sometimes restrain the wrong-doer until other 
and redemptive inflaencee are brought to bear on 
him. A man might as well attempt to make a 
garden by digging out or cutting off all the weeds 
and planting no seeds as to attempt to make a good 
man or a good community by cutting off the outcrop 
of vices without inculcating the germinant seeds of 
virtue. A man is not made honest because he can- 
not steal ; neither is he made temperate because he 
cannot drink. The superintendents of inebriate 
asylums testify that no inebriate is ever reformed 
who is sent to the asylum against his will. He is 
reformed only in case some one, generally a mother, 
sister, or wife, has wrought in him a will to be saved ; 
then the asylum affords him an opportunity. 

If there principles are true, and they seem to us to 
be self evident, then the great work of temperance 
reform must be, not legal, but moral. These remedies 
are not mutua'ly exclusive; they are in a measure 
concurrent. That is, we may by Jaw protect society 
against the criminal acts of the wropg-doer, and at 
the same time endeavor by other methods to redeem 
him from his sin. But the main work of the Cbris- 
tian church and the Obristian ministry must be, not 
to prevent appetite and covetousness from coming 
together in a liquor shop, but to get rid of them 
altogether. No form of legislation will or can make 
a community temperate ; if it could, it still would not 
make it virtuous. The covetousness of the stock 
gambler who robs the widow and the orphan by 
wrecking a railroad is no better than the covetous- 
ness of a garroter who robs the traveler on the high- 
way. The self-indulgence of the glutton is a less 
injurious sin, but no less a sin, than ‘he self. indulg- 
ence of the drunkard. A friend not long since told 
the writer that his pastor, who was a vigorous Prohi- 
bitionist, had not in five years, in sermon or prayer 
in the pulpit, referred even remotely to the sin of 
intemperance. This, we trust, is an extreme Case ; 
but it is atypical one. Ministers are naturally and 
wisely chary about expressing sentiments in the 
pulpit that seem to make for or against avy political 
party. Since temperance has become a political and 
even a party issue wise ministers are afraid of it. 
If they preach prohibition, one class of their 
parishioners take offense ; if they do not, another 
class takes offense ; if they are silent, no one is 
greatly offended. They do not, however, so greatly 
tear giving offense as giving a cause for offense ; and 
turning the pulpit into a party platform is giving 
cause for offense. Sotheyaresilent. This wethink 
is @ mistake ; but it isa natural mistake. It is not 
the business of the ministry to determine legal or 
political methods. They are not characteristicaliy 
wise in law or politics. They are not educated to be 
jurists or statesmen. It is their business to awaken the 
conscience and the intelligence on al! moral subjects ; 
these, when awakened, will find their own method of 
incarnation in personal and public action. This work 


of arousement is specifically the minister's work ; and 
there never was atime when it more needed to be 
done than now. 

Legislation should confine itself to protecting the 
community from the public and social evils which 
the liquor traffic inflicts on the community. But the 
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church sbould devote itzelf to bearing witners gainst 
the self-indulgent appetite and the cruel covetousness 
which are the rea! sins of which the liquor traffic is 
the symptom. When ministers undertake to frame 
laws for tne protection of society by their sermons, 
and leave the secret sin alone, and when legislators 
undertake to frame laws, not for society’s protection, 
but for the cure of the sin—when, in other words, 
statutes and sermons change places—the result 
is both a poor law and a poor sermon. While the 
legislative temperance agitation goes on, and the 
best mind and conscience of the nation are set to 
frame the best law for the protection of the home 
against its worst eaemy, the open salcon, let not the 
c.urch, the clergy, or godly men and women forget 
that sin and symptom are different, and that the 
warfare of the G spel is not against the aching head 
or the tattered garments, but against the degrading 
appetite and the remorseless love of money. 








SHOULD NEW YORK BE MADE 
UNINHABITABLE? 


HE citizens of New York Oity have not usually 

been credited with more than their share of public 
spirit, aud the example of the late Miss Wo'fe, closely 
accomyanied as it was with other public gifts, bas 
been hailed as the beginning of a general altruistic 
movement. We sincerely hope that we shall see 
tewer New Y. rk millionaires living and dying with- 
out a thought for publie education or public charities, 
and we hope also that more of them may use their 
ir flaence to prevent the city from being sacrificed to 
sordid expediency and gain. We refer particularly 
to the powerful attempt to destroy the one decent 
business avenue of the city by occupying it with an 
elevated railroad, and to the effort to ruin one of 
the meadows of Oentral Park by transferring to it the 
menagerie. 

The melancholy feature of all this is that it shows 
an entire incapacity for comprehending any other 
standard than that of dollara and cents. Anelevated 
railroad on Broadway would pay. Thorefore it 
should be built. The historic interest of Broadway, 
its comfort and value as a wide, open avenue, and 
the uglines« and horrible din of a railroad are not to 
be considered at all, according to the lobby behind 
this scheme. We cannot believe that it will be suc- 
cessful now that the press has ventilated the matter, 
but the fact that so presumptuous a plan has had 
such strong influence behind it, and has gone so 
far, is a depressing indication of the materialistic 
spirit of the city. As regards Oentral Park, it ap- 
pears that some wealthy people living near the 
menagerie found the number of visitors annoying, 
and concluded that there was noise enough to 
depreciate the value of their property. Before the 
public had any know'edge of their plan, a bill had 
reached its third reading at Albany which provided 
for the removal of the menagerie to the small 
meadow north of the Reservoir. Every observant 
person knows that the open spaces in a landscape, 
the lawns, glades, fields, or meadows, really form 
the lJandscspe pictures, while trees and rockeries 
form the frames and embellishments. It is the 
meadows of Central Park which convey the feeling 
of satisfied restfulness, the greatest boon to the 
tired worker that the rus in urbe can give. More- 
over, to use language plainer to the average New 
Yorker, these meadows were the most expensive 
part of Central Park, the lower one costing over a 
million dollars for digging, filling, leveling, and the 
other preparations. Oace lost, this open space can 
not be regained, as experience has shown. Yec our 
wealthy fellow-citizens would have obtained the 
sacrifice of a valuable part of this space if their plan 
had not received a timely exposure. 

Every year millions of dollars are spent upon 
objects of art in this city, and from this fact it is 
pleasant to infer general cultivation and a well- 
developed feeling for art. Bat nothing has shown 
the limitations of our culture more curiously than 
the events of which we speak. A genuine feeling 
for the fitness and beauty which combine in art 
would have stamped out the proj ct for ruining 
Broadway before it was twenty foar hours old. 
Sach a feeling would never have imagined the 
destruction of one of the few landscape pictures 
which have been painfally preserved within the city’s 
limits, And if all those who spend thousands upoa 
fashionable pictures really felt the art of which 
they talk, the Boulevard from Fifty-ninth Street 
north, which might be made a magnificent shaded 
drive, a thing of beauty, would not be left in its 


present neglected condition. These and other circum- | 


stances go to show that the feeling for art among too 
many of ita wealthy New York ‘‘ patrons” is, in some 
cases at least, superficial and artificial, and therefore 
finds expression only in certain well-approved con- 
ventional forms. 

This is one phase of the grasping commercial spirit 
which, if it continues unchecked, seems likely to 
make home life and comfort as well as sightliness 
impossible in the American metropolis. We are glad 
to emphasize the regard for others represented in the 
noble charities of New York, and in such conspicuous 
benefactions as the Oooper Institute, the Astor 
Library, the Tilden Library Fund, the many gifts of 
Miss Wolfe—a shining example to the rich—and 
the donations to the cause of art made by Mr. Oorne- 
lius Vanderbilt and others. Yet these are but excep- 
tions, and even though something is done in these 
specific directions, we have still to deprecate the 
absence of a broad public spirit which shall concern 
itself active’ y with municipal welfare and beauty, 
with the equitable management of parks, streets, and 
transportation. In a vigorous letter to the ** Even 
ing Post” a citizen says: ‘If life is to be rendered 
hideous in our large cities by ever-increasing din, by 
steadily retrenched light, air, and comfort, what are 
we citizens of New York to arrive at in a quarter of 
acentury?.. . Thestreets now are wretchedly paved 
and worse cleaned ; any one may tear them up and 
throw therm down at will; while all the avenues are 
invaded by horse-car rails of the worat possible pat- 
tern, put down in the poorest manner. The oil refia- 
eries at Hunter’s Point can pollute the air of large 
districts of our city, and no one says them nay ; as 
for the harbor, it is of no account what they throw 
into it.” It is too trne that the selfish. money mak 
ing idea which rules New York, and inflaences civic 
functions, as shown in ‘‘ boodle” aldermen and in 
neglected parks and streets, has made most of our 
self-engrossed citizens blind to large considerations 
of municipal functions and responsibilities. If 
New York is to be anything more than the merest 
trade mart, there must come a change. Now 
that wealth and leisure have become comparatively 
common among her ci'izens, the r culture should be 
manifested in a larger way than the buying of pictures 
and porcelains, and more unselfishly, for wealth and 
leisure should induce consideration of the welfare of 
their city aad their fellow citizens, In spite of all 
the problems which are to be worked out, New York 
might be made a beautiful and a comfortable city ; 
but if this isever to be accomplished, the time to 
begin is now. 


THE EXILE SYSTEM IN SIBERIA. 


T the Congregational Club of New York, on 
Monday night, Mr. George Kennan gave an inter- 
esting talk upon the Stherfan exile system. In 1884 
Mr Kennan was sent to Russia and Siberia by the Cent- 
ury Compapy, and has devoted more than two years to 
the examination of the question which hediscussed. He 
had previously lived {o Rassta for several years, and re 
turned to America a defender of the Russian G »>vernment 
agsiast the charges of despotic cruelty so contioually 
made. It was on account of some of his newspaper 
articles defending Russia that he obtained the letters 
from the Russian Minister of the [oterior which enabled 
him to pursue his investigations. Without these letters 
he would have been arrested before seeing even the out- 
side of a Siberfan prison. Theresult of Mr Kennan’s two 
vears’ exoerlences is that he can no longer defend the 
Rasstan Government agalnst any of the charges preferred 
He met in Siberia a great many political exiles, some of 
them cultivated young women, and he not only ceased 
to regard them as half criz:d fanatics, but he came to 
love and respect many of them as among the most hizh 
minded and noblest natures he had ever met. Very 
few of them, none of them in fact, were ‘‘ Nihilists ’ 
There were among them Socialists of all descriptions, 
but the majority would be content with a coastitu 
tional monarchy. 

The prisons in Russta, says Mr. Kennan. are merely 
for the detention of prisoners awalting trial. Offenders 
of every description are exiled to Siberia Of these there 
are now about twenty thousand a year. Contrary to 
popular o,Inlon, only about one per cent of the exiles 
are political crimtaals. The prisons io Siberia are so 
overcrowded as al nost to insure disease, and the hos- 
pltals so overcrowded as almost to insure death. Beds 
and flooring are saturated with the germs of all kinds of 
diseases and bef uled with all kinds of vermin, while 
the air is warmed only by the pent-up heat from the 
human bodies, long uawashed. It is the loatnsomeness 
of the quarters rather than the hardneas of the work 
which renders Siberian exile so inhuman. 











Sentence to Siberia ia not always the result of trial. 


Very often it is by executive order. Sentence by the 
court works the civil death of the exie. His property 
{s distributed as if he were dead, and his wife is legally 
divorced. In spite of this, however, the wives almost 
always accompany their husbands to Siberia. Mr. 
Kennan says that when wives are sentenced, the hus- 
bands do not, as a rule, show an equal devotion. 

Mr. Kennan’s account of how he met the polltical 
exiles, their talks with bim, and the messages which 
they sent by him to their friends enabled hts hearers to 
see the Russian exile system from the exiles’ point of 
view. 

Mr. Kennan was uniformly well treated by the Rus- 
stan officials, but he gave some striking inc\dents of 
how these officials treated the prisoners. The closeness 
with which the polfttcal prisoners are watched {is almost 
ludicrous. Onae cffictal asked Mr. Kenoan how he 
would search a prisoner. Mr Kennan replied that he 
would have him strip naked and examine every square 
toch of his clothing, tuside and out. The offi ‘ial smiled 
and safd, ‘‘I have found hair files {a prisoners’ ears, 
letters in their noses and mouths, and even messages 
sea'ed up ia the hollow of a prisoner’s tooth.” 

When Mr. Kennan was a:ked how long he thought 
the preseat system of Ruisian government would sur 
vive, he replied, ‘‘ Certainly for twenty or thirty years.” 
Not more than one man in a thousand ion R iasia reads 
the newspapers, and it is dangerous for a student to try 
to teach the peasantry. The vast inert mass of illiter- 
ates makes revolution practically {mposstble. 








IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


OUNT Vernon Church was well filled with 
intelligent and earnest ladies at the sem! annual 
meeting of the ‘‘ Woman’s Home Missionary Assocla- 
tion.” This Assocfation fs not auxiliary to any soclety, 
but does its work Independently, at the same time co- 
operating with other organfzations in the work of 
education It now has twenty eight teachers !n the fleld— 
in Alabama, Texas. Arkansas, Tennessee. Utah, Indian 
Territory, and N-w Mexico. The reports from these 
achools are most eucouraging and stimulating to renewed 
and enlarged efforts. The numerous and beseeching 
appeals that come from various places for the Association 
to open new schools are the best Indorsement of the 
utflity and «fficlency of {ts work. If people of means 
who wish to assoctate their names with rare opnortunities 
to Introduce wide and vermanent infinences at the 
sources of society would call at the rooms of this 
Association in the Congregational Houre {np Boston, lork 
over the lists of appeals, and select one or more new 
schools in wh'ch they would assure the salary of a 
teacher, they would find inviting channels for thelr 
benevolence, prayers, and personal co opera‘ixn {In one 
of the most useful enterprises of to-day. Those who 
heard Bright Eyes’ plea for the Indiana Miles Rrewer’s 
for the work In Alabama, and Mrs. Tichenor Billey’s 
for the schools {n U'ah, felt not onlv the preating needs 
In those communitias, but saw the real philosophy of 
this kind of political and Christian economy. The 
Christtan personalism of these teachers, acting !mme- 
d{ately upon the hearts and minds of mothers and 
children, acting as a spiritual stimulant un n the family, 
are to the future of civilization and of Christianfty In 
those nelghborhoods what spring {s to the harvest 
Precisely here—tin the perannalism of these teacherr—all 
who I{stened to Mrs Batley and felt her magnetiem 
were convinced {s the larve leaven of Christian schools, 
more potent than laws and courts and sheriffs. The 
home mfcsfonary who finds these schon's active fn his 
precinct, these women laying the foundations of 
character, has a double advantage over the home mis 
sfonary whe misses these feeders of h!s ministry. The 
President, Mrs. Danteleon, remarked that the result of 
a conference with leading clergymen was that the 
Association enlarge its work on the present basta of 
operation, and send ‘eachers 93 heretofore Into promising 
fielda to co-nperate with the Now West Education or the 
Home Miisfonary Society. This Assoclation being thus 
free to act Independently, has a unique opportunity, 
and the cor fidence it {s gafning in the churches, and the 
Increase of {ts funds, are sucurfes of its growing 
Influence. It seemed to me. asT Hstened to the Intelligent 
addresses of these ladies, that Christisn schools ars the 
desideratum for the Indians, the Mormons, and the 
white populations of Alahama and the other States 
where they are established. The schoolmistress “fg 
abroad,” and the numbers should be speedily increased. 








The Rev. D. W. Waldron, of the Clty Miestonary 
Soctety, has prepared a large map of Boston showing 
the church acconmditions {n all locillttes, which 
m3ko3 {t clear to obsarvation that in most of tha old 
sectio13 there are enterorises enough to wall supply the 
neaistf tia ch ire'193 the naalvas ara equal to the work, 
Nt new orgaa!za‘io13 aro neeial, but rather naw IIfe, 
new activity, now effictency {fn the old ones, Me. Wal- 





dron’s thouzht fs that if these churches were really con- 
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secrated to the work of reaching the unchurched masses, 
were filled with the spirit of Christian democracy and 
genuire zeal for souls, the city would be thoroughly 
covered. 

Evangelistic work in the city has taken a strong hand 
this season. Besides Messrs. Jones and Small, the Rav. 
Mr. Munhall has held a series of services ; and the past 
two weeks the layman. Mr. Sayford, has labored with 
the Union Church, and Sunday evening commenced 
services, to be continued a week, !n Mount Vernon 
Church. 

The members of Young Men’s Christian Associations 
bave made special efforts in labor for the criminal! classes, 
going to them in prisons, and they report encouraging 
results ; also reveal sad spectacles of young people from 
he country, some of them members of churches, who 
pave fallen into lives of shame. It seems to me that all 
the Christian and reformatory forces are efficlently act- 
ive. There seems to be large improvement as compared 
with twoor three yearsaco. There{s more general rellig- 
jousness, less agnosticism, Jess pessimism. 





In Cambridge Dr. McKenzie has established a Sunday 
evening service which gathers a large congregation. 
Instead of the service in the chapel, attended by some 
two hundred church members, he preaches in the audi- 
ence-room, the seats free, to a congregation composed 
of the masses—thore drawn in by the free church and 
the Doctor's preaching. This church has organ!zed for 
work as rever before, employing an assistant for the 
pastor, and the membership has devoted energies espe 
cially to the work of reaching the poor and the ‘‘com- 
mon people ”—the class that heard Christ gladly. No 
better illustration of the secret of the new success in 
this church could be given than an address of the pastor 
at a meeting of the conferences of churches in Cam- 
bridge last week. The topic was, ‘“‘How Can the 
Church have Favor with All the People ?” Others had 
spoken ably and well—the Rev. C. L Noyes, J. M. 
Crocker, M D.—when Dr. McKerzia struck right into 
the middle of things by announcing that the world 
respects the pure Gospel now as {t did immediately 
after the Pentecost, before the Church began to load 
itself with ecclesiasticlem, with rituals, modes of bap. 
tiem, and creeds. The way stil! to find favor with the 
people is to give them a simple Gospel, free from divis- 
ive forms, putting it to the front, dropping all sensa 
tlonalism, coming to men as men fn a manly and honest 
way, and, if any man must be ambitious for popularity, 
let him preach the Gospel better than others. Give 
music a subordinate place, using all you have of it, not 
for sensstional drawing, but as an auxiliary to the old 
Gospel which men love. 


Again credulous women have been humbugged by 
the notorious Mrs. Sarah E Howe, the banker whoa 
few years ago came to grief and was sent to the House 
of Correction. When she came out she established 
herself in a house on West Concord Street, and offered 
seven per cent. a month on $100, three months’ interest 
in advance. Notwithstanding her previous career, and 
the severe losses many suffere? by her, and the warning 
the papers gave, showing the {mpoesibility of doing s 
safe business on such a basis of interest, ladies were 
captivated by the high rates sn1 the euavity of Mrs. 
Howe, and have made deposits. The past week she has 
fied, leaving dencsitors ‘‘in the lurch.” Reports have ft 
that she took $59 000 with her, but this does not seem 
well authenticated. It would not be possible to give 
the public more sound edvice and warning than have the 
journals in the case of Mrs. Howe, and on sound financia) 
principles rather than in tbe way of personal attack, and 
ye: the romance hes proved a charm a second time, and 
the victims, it would almost seem, ran after the humbug. 





Boston’s narrow and crooked streets are not sufficient 
for the business that has to be done on them, Washington 
and Tremont S‘reets being blocked much of the time. 
A move is on foot to consolidate all the horse railroads 
in the city and running into it, in this way getting rid 
of competing lines and lessening the number of cars. 
It is also proposed to tunnel under Beacon Hill and 
the Common and get access underground to a central 
station. The new corporation, which is supposed to 
represent very large capi'al, known as the West End 
Street and Railroad Company, is before the Legislature 
to get such franchise as it needs. This company is 
already in possession of the Cambridge and other roads. 





The ladies of the Women’s Industrial Union find its 
work 80 grcwn upon its hands that a new building is 
needed, and a nove! entertainment was given in Mechan- 
ics’ Hall last week—the ‘‘ K!rmess,” a fest!val of nations 
never before presented in Boston. The decorations and 
booths and costumes, so arranged as to give the pictur- 
eeque features of & world’s fair, with national airs and 
dances, drew large crowds on two consecutive evenings. 
Prices of admission were high, and large receipts must 
have been realized. The Women’s Union is doing an 
excellent work, keeping practically and energetically to 





the industrial question, with such literary and social 
entertainments as seem expedient and helpful. 


Dr. Griffis, of Shawmut Church, preached the first anni- 
versary sermon of his pastorate on Sunday, showing that 
forty-five have joined the church in the year, giving a 
total membersh!p of 670; charitable contributions have 
been $6500; $18 000 have been expended—$9 000 
raised by private su becriptions ; the average attendance 
at church services has been 656 morning, 453 evening, 
250 Friday evenings ——A New Church (Swedenborg- 
fan) was ‘‘ instituted ” Sunday last at Dorchester in the 
Pilgrims’ Congregational Church, where the services 
of the Society have been held.——Dr. Reuen Thomas, 
of the Harvard Coprgregational Church, Brookline, 
preached the twelfth anniversary discourse of his pastor- 
ate on Sunday Jast.——At the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union, last Sunday, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe addressed a large assembly on ‘‘ The Contredict- 
ory Aspects of Religious Thought.” She demanded 
that religious intolerance be ‘‘ frowned down,” and that 
religious principles and truth be tenaciously held.—— 
A Sunday evening meeting was held in the Baptist 
church in Old Cambridge to encourage the energetic 
enforcement of the ‘‘ no license’’ vote of the city at the 
last election. Colonel T. W. Higginson, Dr. Briggs, 
and others demanded rigid enforcement of the law and 
punishment for all violations. ——At the Congregational 
ministers’ meeting, Monday, ‘‘ Christian Work Among 
Prisoners” was discussed by the Rev. J. W. Batt, chap- 
lain of the Concord Reformatory, the Rev. F. B. Allen, 
assistant rector of Trinity, the Rev. J. W. Barrows, 
editor of the ‘‘ Christian Register,” and D:. Griffis. 

OBSERVER. 


COLUMBIA’S CENTENNIAL CELE- 
BRATION. 


HE presence of several hundred alumni in the 

procession on Tuesdsy of last week did not in any 
degree serve to repress the exuberence of spirits which 
characterizes a college demonstration. The alumni, even 
the gray-haired ones, were boys again, and joined 
enthustastically in the shouting and singing of the under- 
graduates. Two thousand strong, and almost half a 
mile in length, the procession formed in the neigkbor- 
hood of the college and took up the line of march to the 
Metropolitan Opera-House. The alumni led the way. 
Then followed the undergraduates of the various schools, 
carrying banners of different descriptions, and all wear- 
ing silk badges of blue and white, the colors of the 
university. The band which headed the procession 
struck up one college air after another. All along the 
streete through which the column marched the houses 
were decorated with blue and white flags, and the 
windows were filled with girl admirers, who waved 
their handkerchiefs and ribbons, and called forth cheers 
in response. Promptly at ten o’clock the precession 
r-ached the Opera-House. During the next half-hour, 
while the rest of the audience was assembling, the 
undergraduates beguiled the time by singing college 
songs and shouting, over and over again, COL U-M. 
BLA. 

Meanwhile the invited guests, a couple of hundred in 
number, bad gathered in the Metropolitan assembly- 
rooms, where they were received by President Barnard. 
Among them were James Russell Lowel!, General W T. 
Sherman, George William Curtis, Phillips Brooks, 
Archbishop Corrigan, William M. Evarts, and the 
Presidents of many cf the principal universities of the 
land. At ha)f-past ten guests and faculty were marshaled 
into line by General Stewart L. Woodford and marched 
into the hall. The President and different professors 
were loudly cheered as they entered. The President wore 
bis Oxford cap and scarlet robe; the professors their 
black silk gowns. 

After prayer had been offered by the chaplain of the 
college, General Woodford made the introductory 
address. He spoke of the fact that Columbia had been 
chartered by the King in 1754, and rechartered by the 
Siate in 1787. This was the same year that the famous 
ordinance of '87 was signed and the Constitutional Con- 
vention assembled. The repeated mention of ‘87 calied 
for prolonged cheers from a part of the undergraduates 
in the uppermost gallery. General Woodford stopped 
and remarked: ‘‘ From the cheering of our young 
friends in the gallery, I suppose they were all there ”— 
an observation which was greeted with renewed cheers. 
Continuing his address, the Genera] remarked upon the 
necessity of a great university in this city, where was 
the wealth to mafotatn it, and the best cf everything to 
atiract and to educate. 

At the close of General Woodford’s remarks the 
choral, ‘‘ Awake, My Soul,” was rendered by the Dam- 
rosch orchestra and chorus. Then Frederic R. Cyu- 
dert was introduced as the orator of the day. 

Mr. Coudert began his oration by saying that the age 
in which Columbia College came upon the scene was 
one in which the traditions of the past were thrown 
aside, and men refused to be any longer controlled by 
authority. This change placed a new demand upon the 














universities, and gowns and stall-fed dignitaries might 
still exist as pleasing though obsolete symptoms of pros- 
perous and scholarly ease, but the life must be a new 
one, and the standard, the test, the result, must he of a 
different complexion. Enlightenment must take the 
place of authori y. Knowledge must henceforth be the 
power to govern the people who could no longer be 
governed by the sword. Continually through our his- 
tory the necessity for such knowledge has been increas- 
ing. To-day ‘‘the grave experiment of subjecting the 
fortunes and existence of a nation of 100,000 000 to the 
probability that the majority will be fit to rule itself and 
the minority, is soon to be made.” If it be true, as was 
said at Harvard a year ago, that ‘‘ the university is a place 
where nothing useful is taught,” then this experiment of 
the nation will prove a failure. The true university 
must fit its sons to be leaders of the people, and this, 
sald Mr. Coudert, is the work which Columb!a has been 
fulfilling. 

In the course of his address the orator devoted a good 
deal of attention to the question of college athletics and 
the study of the classics. ‘‘The new departure in 
athletics,” he said, ‘‘ deserves a word of commendation 
and caution. The exploits of our Columbfans in this 
field of college education need not be here rehearsed, 
but it may be sald, without undue exultation, that they 
have proved that urbanity and physical development 
are not inconsistent. A man may bea gentleman and 
win the prizes even at foot-ball, although I fancy that 
the test is as severe as human naturecan endure. A 
sound body snd a sound mind are the true watchwords 
of real tra'ning. But the sound body and the sound 
mird should be united in the same person, not divided 
among several.” 

Mr, Coudert defended the classics, and spoke of the 
‘‘elective system as one in which the choice of {ntellect- 
ual food {s left to those who have the least knowledge 
on the subject, and who are actuated by the most unt- 
versal of nature’s {nstincts—the desire to shorten the 
hours and mitigate the asperities of a day’s work.” 

The most interesting part of the oration, that in 
which Mr. Coudert was at his best, was the descrip- 
tion of the early days of the college. A part of this was 
as follows: ‘‘The first President was the Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, who left his quiet home at Stratford 
to take the presidency of the new college, and to receive 
therefor the not very munificent salary of £250 per an- 
num. He spent 8 large part of his time in going to the 
country to escape the small-pox. It seemed at one time 
as though fortune had removed the bandage from her 
eyes and intended to smile upon the deserving and 
struggling college. A grant of 24.000 acres of land was 
made, but ft turned out to be in debatable territory, 
which the State of New York abandoned to Vermont 
for the sum of $30,000 and kept the money. Dr, 
Johnson’s successor, the Rev. Dr. Cooper, was destined 
to undergo even more serious tribulations than those 
encountered by his predecessor. Although we do not 
hear that he was driven abroad by small-pox, ft {s cor- 
tain that the even tenor of his life was greatly disturbed 
by the premonitory symptoms of the explosion of 1776. 
He was a Tory in poltt'cs, was worsted in debate by a 
college student (Alexander Hamilton), and was finally 
driven out of Lis home by a revolutionary mob, escap- 
ing over his back fence {n night apparel.” 

In his peroration Mr. Coudert reviewed the great 
alumni of the University, and sald : ‘1f the tree may be 
knoen by its fruits, then may Columbia feel proud of 
her nobility, of her service in the past, of her promise of 
future usefulness.” 

After the oration a poem almost an hour tn length 
was read by the Rev. George Lansing Taylor. The 
meter was unfortunate, the recurrence of rich rhymes 
such as “‘ women” and ‘‘swimming,” ‘“‘cannon” and 
“began on,” interfering much with the dignity of the 
verse, 

Before conferring the degrees President Barnard 
announced that a number of gentlemen, who did not 
desire to be named, had expreseed their {ntention of en- 
dowing a chair of rsbbinical Hebrew, and the donation 
would amount to $100,000. 

The degree of Doctor of Letters was conferred on 
twenty three persons, among whom were George Will- 
jam Curtis, the Rev. Dr. R. 8. Storrs, George Bancroft, 
Andrew D. White, Amelia B. Edwards, and Alice 
Elvira Freeman, President of Wellesley College. 
Twenty-eight persons received the degrees of Doctor of 
Laws, Among these were Mayor Hewitt, Chicf Justice 
Morrison Waite of the United States Supreme Court, 
Daniel Manning, John Tyndall, and Maria Mitchell. 
Among those made Doctors of Divinity was Poil'ips 
Brooks, of Boston. All of there names were warmly 
applauded. 

In the evening a reception was held in the library of 
the college. The college bul'dings were brilliantly 
lighted, and were thronged with visitors, On the night of 
Wednesday the centennial was celebrated by the under- 
greduates in their own peculiar style. The programme 


was that of an old-time triumph—a bontire, a torchlight 
procession, tall hats and white gowns, 
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THE PASSION WEEK SERVICES IN 
PITTSFIELD. 


By Anna L Dawes, 


HE question of church union {s confeesedly one of 
the most difficult problems in the Christian world. 
How it may be solved on the deeper foundations of the 
eternal verities, yet without abating the superficial but as 
yet necessary differences of the great denominations, has 
appeared of late in the town of Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 
It is possible that the strength of the hills brings wisdom 
as well as peace ; certain it is that the hurry +nd clang 
of the city contain some elements of strife and confusion 
not found in the quiet country, and it has been possible 
for the influence of strong leadership to make ftself felt 
here a8 perhaps {t could not have done in some more 
conspicuous center. It has been given, therefore, to this 
corner of the earth to give birth to Christian unity, and 
the church elsewhere is asking what manner of child it 
is. The services held here during Passion Week of this 
year of our Lord 1887 have excited the deepest interest. 
They were, indeed, of so extraordinary a character that 
this interest is well founded. It may be that a plain and 
unadorned account of what was done will help some 
other community to follow in footsteps which certainly 
led to the foot of the cross. It may be, also, that the pew 
can tell the story better than the pulpit. The readers of 
The Christfan Uaion are already familiar with the fact 
that the different denominations {n this fair town united 
in a dsily service during Holy Week. It is obvious to 
those who have followed the course of ecclesiastical 
affairs during the last few years that this movement {s 
an outgrowth of that larger ¢ffort for Christian unity 
which resulted in the Congress of Churches. But large 
movements mean little unless brought to definite {ssues ; 
and here, in the birthplace of that evangel, it was deter- 
mined to make {t practical and {llustrate its meaning and 
po sible result. As was well said, ‘‘ It was time to stop 
talking of Christian unity and begin to practice it.” To 
this end, therefore, in the larger outlook, and to the 
spiritual edification of the church in the immedlate effect, 
was this serles of services projected. 

The foundations were skillfully laid. The meetings 
were preceded by the appearance of a email pamphlet 
which answered the double purpose of announcement 
and programme. This pamphlet was circulated to some 
extent in the town, and to a still larger extent outside it, 
among the press and the influentlal friends of Christian 
unfon. Placards announcing the services were displayed 
in the stores and public places, and the attention of the 
community was called to the subject in many ways. 
Thus, in the first place, the meetings were well adver- 
tised. Again. they were all, with a sisgle exception, 
held in the First Church. This was the original Parish 
Church, the oldest and always the most conspicuous of 
the local churches, and the most central. Thus no force 
was wasted in uncertainty as to which church was open 
on any particular day, there was no distraction of nov- 
elty, convenience was consulted, and whatever could 
be gained from prestige or long habit was secured. The 
hours were from 12 to 12:30 o’clock, thus exhibiting a 
practical wisdom In choosing a time possible to the work- 
ing half of the world, in making the meeting always too 
short rather than too long, and in preventing any possi 
Lility of frrevelant and discursive discourse. Tne pam- 
phiets were sca‘tered very freely throughout the church, 
and were used during the week. The programme 
announced itself at the beginning as addressed ‘‘ To the 
Church of God which {s in Pittsfield,” and continued 
with the comfortable benediction, ‘‘ Peace be to the 
brethren, and love with faith from God the Father and 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” Thus we wers at the outset 
reminded that we belonged to one flock, and that the 
Caurch of the living God. Certain announcements fol 
lowed, that there might be no unseemly confusion, and 
then this remarkable programme became a sort of book 
of devotion. Each page was devoted to the service of 
a single day, contalning the date, the name of the clergy- 
man who was to Cfficlate (but not his denomination), 
a sypoptls of the events of our Lord’s life on that day of 
the first Passion Week, with the Scriptural references, 
and a brief homily upon these facts. The closing pages 
contained a suitable selection of bymns, the Apostles’ 
Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer. 

It is possible that the service of Monday, Aprii 4, 
was awaited with as much curfosity as devotion ; but, 
however that may be, no one of the goodly audience in 
the First Church on that day but left it in the deeper 
frame. In the pu!pit sat the clergymen of the Caurcb of 
God in Plttefield. It was a very simple way of bringing 
our common faith to mind, but it was most effective. 
The sight of those our religious teachers, seeking ob- 
viously and before our eyes the one end, the spiritual 
edification of themselves and of us, at the feet of ovr 
common Lord, was more impressive than any written 
word can tell ; and the point of the impresston lay in the 
fact that it was aJi of them—for these men represented 
every form of Cortstian worship in the town except the 
always exclusive Roman Catholic denomination and a 
Unitarian mission as yet unorganized and without a pas- 





tor. It may interest some reader to know the denomi- 
nations represented. The clergymen officiating were the 
Rev J L Jenkins, of the Firet Church, Congregational ; 
the Rev. C D Hiils, Methodist ; the Riv. Simuel Har- 
rison, of the colored church, C »ngregational ; the Rav, 
I C Smart, Congregational; the Riv. W. W. Newton, 
Episcopal ; the Rav. E O Holyoke, Baptist; and, on 
occasion, the R:v. W. D P. B iss, of aneighboring town, 
Episcopal. Which item of this tale is most remarkable 
the reader will decide for himself according to his men- 
tal bias and social prejudice ; certain)y, for more than 
one reason, it was a Christian sight. These clergymen, 
in the order named (apparently that of their own con- 
venience), conducted the service, each on one day. 
Every one suited his own feeling in the detall, but, with 
varying arrangement, it consisted of hymn, prayer, the 
Scripture for the day, and a short address, closing always 
with the Apostles’ Creed and the Lord’s Prayer, voicing 
our common profession and our common need. 

The regularity of the series was broken into by Good 
Friday, which was made to have an appropriate promi- 
nence by an adaptation of the ritualistic service called 
the ‘‘ Watch on the Cross.” For what it was and what 
it was not, alike, and for its impressive character, this 
was the most remarkable service {t has ever been my lot 
to witness. With that admirable good sense which 
charscter{zed the whole plan, this service was held in 
the Eptscopal Church, thus avolding the prejudice of a 
part of the communi'y. It lasted from twelve until 
three o’clock, but was #0 diversified and well arranged, 
so interesting, so intensely uplifting, that it did not 
seem long, although I speak from the standpoint of one 
unaccustomed to ritual observance. A sense of freedom 
was given by the invitation to come and go as sulted 
feeling or conventence, and this privilege was largely 
accepted by the congregation, some remaining buta few 
moments, very many leaving at the br'ef pause when 
the service was half through, and others constantly 
arriving. The service itself was much adapted for the 
occasion. In seven parts, each division wss centered 
round one of our Lord’s sayings from the cross; but 
these divisions, slthough clearly marked, melted into 
each other without break. Each consisted of a hymn; 
appropriate prayers, culled with rare discrimination 
from the rich liturgical stores of eighteen hundred years 
of Christian observance ; a brief season of meditation ; 
and an address upon the ‘‘ word ” in mind. 

The liturgical part of the service was altogether sald 
by the rector ; but as esch half-hour passed, and a new 
stage in the cruc'fixion came to mind, one of the clergy- 
men already mentioned stepped to the reading-desk and 
spoke to us upon the cry uttered by the dying Saviour. 
The audience was not the least remarkable feature of 
the occasion. When else has it happened that Unitarians 
and B:ptists, High-Church Entscopalians and Shakers, 
business men and children, women of deep devotion to 
special creeds and men of no ou'ward religion, have 
gathered together to watch with our Lord through the 
hours of his agony and death ? It seemed for the time 
that the millenvisal day had come, when the church shall 
be one, and the Lord see of the travail] of his soul and 
be satisfied. Here especially, as indeed in all the series 
of meetiogs, the clergymen entered most fully into the 
spirit of the hour. At the foot of the cross they forgot 
themselves. It was the picture of the Lord dying for us 
they presented; neither personal opiafon nor much 
instruction did they offer, but they brought to us afresh 
the mighty events of this central week of the world’s 
history—this greatest day of alltime. Over it all brooded 
the very spirit of God, teaching, humbling, awakening 
to new life. Never did the Passion mean so much to 
those waiting people. 

I have dwelt, perhaps, too m{nutely on the details of 
this series of services. It fs in the hope that thus its 
suggestions may be more practically useful than any 
effort of mine to convey in s veliing phrase impressions 
which, after all, words can but faintly express. The 
very widespread interest evinced bojh publicly and 
privately makes it appear that some such account may 
somewhere prove a germinal seed. There are deduc- 
tions, however, which seem necessary to complete 
the statement, since they but answer certain obvious 
questions. We owe this remarkable service, with its 
wonderful spiritual uplift, largely to the culture and 
force and real Christianity of controlling minds among 
us ; to men who have remembered their high duty to lead 
the Church of God. Their intellectual fosight into the 
needs of our time, their breadth of view and length of 
vision, their untirlog work in large ways and in the more 
thankless little opportunities at home, their Christian 
feeling and self-sacrifice, have made this result possible. 
Without them it could not have been. And thelr method 
has been the perfectly natural one of practiclog Caria- 
tian unity. They have preached for each other, spoken 
for each other, recogn'z.d the equal authority of each 
other, worked together. Oacccasion the Episcopalian 
has laid aside his gown, or the Congregationalist taken 
up & liturgy, and all have met on every common plat- 
form of Christian work. It was an easy step to the 
common platform of Christian belief. Thus, by no 


———— 


sudden bursting forth, but by the slow process of growth 
and prelimtnary training, their various peoples have 
learned that Christianity is not synonymous with creeds, 
but something deeper and higher, enveloping these 
leseer matters. Szlf sacrifice for a common end—the 
spread of Christ’s Gospel—and rroceeding from one 
motive—devotion to a common Master—has been the 
beginning and the end and the whole way along which 
these minfsters and this people have trod. This was 
clearly evidenced by the meetings themselves. Any one 
may read between the lines the many points at which 
individual preference and inherited prejudice were laid 
aside. It was not always easy for pastor or people to 
fall into such entirely new lines as were marked out by 
this observance of Passion Week, but the end and the 
motive were large enough to accomplish the sacrifice. 
It was a visible evidence, moreover, that the people of 
God thought it worth while to yield to their own spirit- 
ual growth both time and personal convenience. ~ All 
these churches kept up their own regular mid-week 
services in addition to the special meetings. The Epie- 
copal church held its usual datly Lanten service; the 
others met at various times for prayer-meetings or 
other gatherings, including a well-attended union meet- 
{pg, with a sermon, on the annua! State Fast. It was at 
much sacrifice of more than one kind that the pastors 
and people of Pittsfield entered intothis work. Do you 
think any one of them all regretted it? More than one 
has taken occasion to speak publicly of the inestimable 
benefit to his personal spiritual life ; and as the clergy- 
man, on that Saturday morning, hesitated over the bene- 
diction, as if loth to say the last word, the silent audi- 
ence lingered with him in a spirit which may not be 
put upon paper. 
PITTSFIELD, Mass. 


THE MESSAGE OF ROBERT BROWNING 
TO THE PRESENT AGE. 


By tHe Rev Wm WILBERFORCE NewTon, D.D. 


OBERT BROWNING has conquered. The far- 

off words of Walter Savage Landor are at last 
realized, though it has taken time for the prophecy to 
be fulfilled : 

‘* Shakespeare is not our poet, but the world’s ; 
Therefore on him no speech ; and brief for thee, 
Browning! Since Chaucer was alive and hale 
No man hath walked along our roads with step 
80 active, so inquiring eye, or tongue 
So varied in discourse !’’ 

Robert Browning has real'z3d Emerson’s principle : 
Stand on your instincts, and the world will come round 
to you. He has waited, and all things have come to 
him, as they are sald to come to all who wait in faith. 

This study of Browning to-day {is not a mere craze or 
passing fashion. It is the homage of human nature toa 
prephet and a seer whose meaning and value the world 
{s only now beginning to find out. Humanity always 
is glad to sit at the feet of its true teachers in every 
age. Robert Browning is at last discovered as a mine 
of thought and inspiration ; and the people, always eager 
to follow a spiritual leader, are laying their cfferings at 
the feet of the man who has given them new faith and 
ins'ght Into the meaning of life. 

All these Societies, with the parent Society in London, 
mean that Browning has conquered. He has waited, 
and the world has come round to him. 

Bu! Browning has not only conquered ; he has cre- 
ated. He has given usa new art method of expression, 
We have had poets before who have given us rhythm, 
melody, sonnet, heroic verse, Alexandrine line, lyric 
chant, hexameter, distich, and soliloquy ; but Browning 
has invented a new form of poetical expression. Hs has 
created the art form of dramatic dialogue. His poems 
of “Saul,” ‘The Fiight of the Duchess,” and the 
** Soliloquy in a Spanish Cloister” are noticeable illus- 
trations of this. 

His poem of ‘‘ The Last Duchess” is one of the most 
striking instances of this multiplied, myriad-handed 
imagination, which he expresses by the form of the 
dramatic dialogue. The speaker speaks, and then you 
imagine all that issaid by those around him. Thescene, 
the place, the time, the surroundings, sre al] repro- 
duced by this wonderful creative mind, through this art- 
form of dramaticdialogue. This {s the true meaning of 
poetry to Brown!ng, as expressed by Balaustion in the 
poem of Balaustion’s adventure : 

‘* What’s poetry except a power that makes, 

And speaking to one sense inspires the rest, 
Pressing them a!l into its service: So 
That who sees painting seems to hear as well 
The speech that’s proper for the painted mouth ; 
And who hears music feels his solitude 
Peopled at once, 
And who receives true verse at*eye or ear 
Takes in (with verse) time, place, and person too. 








Who hears the poem therefore sees the play.” ’ 
Robert Browning has not only conquered and created : 
he speaks to this age with a definite message of falth and 





cheer. His faith is intuitive. It keeps welling upfrom 
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the hidden springs within him. Nothing can keep it 
back. It must flow forth to bless and cheer the world 
The meaning of life as a definite probation in the ascent 
of being; the never ending incomparable value of the 
human soul ; the tests of human nature in the evolution 
of life’s experiences; the meaning of the ever-present, 
ever-felt antithesis between the flesh and the spirit ; the 
value and potency of faith as a primordial spiritual fac- 
ulty of man—all these form the rich material out of 
which he produces his message of cheer and reason to 
the tempest-tossed life of man to-day. And thus Brown: 
ing stands forth to-day most conspicuously as a spirit. 
ualand moral interpreter of the life of man and of 
nature. He sees into the beyond, and forces us to see 
his vision. He speaks to us by the way in which he 
reveals our spiritual apprehension, and, laying hold of 
our dim and vague and uncertain aspirations, drags 
them {nto the foreground of existence, and bids us han- 
dle these things as realities, which before we had thought 
were only unsubstantial dreams. 

He makes us feel that doubt is to be experienced in 
order that it may be conquered ; that sin is the shadow of 
evil pursuing us from the pit on purpose to wreck our 
lives ; that death fs nothing but pbysical necessity in the 
evolution of being, and that God’s light is ever around us 
and before us in the toilsome journey of life, if we will 
but see it. Shakespeare and G.ethe and Dante are the 
world’s poets. But our age has given another poet to 
the world, and the study of this man and his message is 
a revelation of light to this age. 





THE STORY OF A GREAT DELUSION. 


N the 26:b of May, 1828, there appeared in Nurem- 
berg. Germany, a thort, stout, homely boy of 
rustic appearance, wearing a dark gray suit, blue stock- 
ixge, and hobnailed balf-boots. He had with him an 
unsigned letter. addreseed to 8 major in the cavalry, 
which read: ‘‘{ send you a youth who wishes to serve, 
ike his father, in the light horse. He was putin my 
charge by his mother in 1812. I ama poor day’s worker 
with a family to takecareof. . .. I have never let the bry 
zoaway from my bouse,so that not a soul in the world 
<nows where he has lived until now. If you don’t keep 
him, kill him, or hang him up by the chimney.” Inclosed 
in this letter was another. purporting to have been written 
sixteen years earlier, but written on the same kind of 
paper and in the same handwriting. Its substance was 
as follows: ‘‘ The child has been baptized, and his name 
is Caspar Hauser. When he is seventeen years old, send 
him to Nuremberg to the light cavalry regiment. He 
was born on the 80h of April, 1812 Iam a poor girl, 
and cannot support him, aad his father is dead.” Both 
of these letters were characterized by the same badness 
of grammar and spelling and by the same pecullarities 
of dialect thet Caspar afterward exhibited. 

The cavalry major to whom these letters were given 
questioned the boy as to who he was and where he was 
from. But the boycould not tell anything. He simply 
stared at hie questioner with a look of simple minded. 
injured innocence. and answered, ‘“{ don't know—I 
don’t know” This absolute agnosticism naturally 
aroused the msjor’s suspicions, and the boy was handed 
over to the police, and locked up ass vagabond. This 
aroused the attention and pity of all Nuremberg. The 
rumor epread that ‘‘a wild child of nature” was confined 
in the tower. Everybody came to seehim. The boy 
accepted the réle expected of him, and for a few days 
remained the embodiment of baby-like ignorance. The 
lovers of the mysterious, the lovers of the curious, found 
in him av slmost miraculous phenomenon. Five days 
after his appearance Dr. Preu, a prominent homeo- 
vathic physician of Nuremberg, announced that ‘the 
lad is nelther crazy nor idiotic, but has evidently been 
violently estranged in the most shameful manner from 
all human and social culture... . He is like a half- 
wild man brought up in the woods.” The boy was taken 
out of the jail and placed in a private family. The 
xindhearted burgomaster of Nuremberg interested him- 
self in him, and gradually obtained his story, which, as 
the boy said, he had been absolutely forbidden to reveal. 
He said that from early childhood he had been ehut up 
in a close cellar dimly lighted by two little windows. 
Here he had lived for years, dragging himself on the 
hard ground without ever getting sight of sky or sun er 
moon, or hearing song of bird or cry of beast or sound 
of footstep or buman voice. His food had been 
brought to him when he was asleep. For companions 
ne had nothing but two wooden playthings. One day, 
not long before his appearance in Nuremberg, a dark 
men had appeared to him, and told him that he should 
koow his father some day, and that he was destined to be 
a cavalryman, and that he must learn to walk and read 
and write These things the man taught him, and then 
gave Lim the letters which he had presented to the cav- 
alry msjor. 

Aji ibis the burgomaster published to the world in a 
proclamation containing thirty-three thousand words. 
He expounded se gospel truth every statement the boy 
had made, and narrated, us of the highest scientific 








interest, everything the boy had done. The proclamation 
was filled with marvels. The boy had given signs of 
inspiration. In three days he had learned to play on 
the piano, and shortly afterward he had knitted a stock- 
ing. No sooner was he placed upon a horse than he 
began to exhibit remarkable equestrian accomplish- 
ments. Nevertheless, all Garmsany was moved by the 
burgomaster's proclamation. Thousands traveled to see 
the ‘‘ child of Nuremberg.” Noblemen paid him hom- 
age, and women of fashion doted upon him and loaded 
him with favors. Sclentista studied him as the repre- 
sentative of the natural man. His story was translated 
into all languages, and it was proposed to adopt him as 
‘the child of Europe.” Meanwhile the boy, thus 
introduced io the world, spared n9 pains to sustain bim- 
self in the part assigned him. He spoke of himself in 
the third person, and talked to the bread while be was 
eating. He pretended to belleve that the flowers and 
trees were made by the hands of men, and would ex- 
claim: ‘‘ How much time they must have taken!” All 
of these actions were carefully recorded by scientific 
observers. The boy was discovered to be a ‘‘ senaitive.” 
He recogrized people by their walk at incredible dis- 
tances. He would be overpowered by certain odors 
which others could not perceive. A hardware shop 
would cause him to exhibit the most violent contortions 
His homeopathic friend, Dr. Preu, found that infini 
tesimal dilutions had the most prodigious effects upon 
him. The Doctor performed innumerable experiments, 
and in every case the boy’s sensation was that which 
the homeopathic theory required it should be. Hahne- 
mann declared that this caild of nature was a living 
demonstration of homeopathy and the confusion of its 
ecemiles. 

Meanwhile Caspar was placed in charge of a Professor 
Daumer to be educated. Daumer regarded him as a 
prodigy. and pursued his work with truly sclentific 
zeal. His family, however, soon discovered that this 
paradisiacal child was ao inveterate liar. When the 
Professor himself was finally forced to admit this, be 
was greatly pained, and began to lose interest in his 
charge. The boy felt this, and saw that something 
must be done to regain the ground he was losing 
Accordingly, shortly after his first falliag out with the 
Professor, he came rushing home one evening, and 
reported that the monster who had confined him had 
attacked him, stabbed him, and fied. The surgeons 
who examined the wound and heard the story reported 
that the wound was self inflicted, probably with a razor. 
But the gossips about the town remembered to have 
seen a suspicious man in the neighborhood, and increased 
interest was taken in the victim of such continued per- 
secution, 

Afterward Caspar was received into the family of the 
Ear! of Stanhope as an adopted son. He was placed in 
charge of a tutor who happened to be a man of sense. 
The tutor finally told the boy that he intended to tell the 
Earl of his inveterate lying. In order to save himself 
the boy again became the victim of persecution. He 
came running home ene day with a wound fn his side, 
and told of another attempted murder. This second 
wound proved more serious than he had intended. After 
three days he died. This event happened four years 
after his firat appearance at Nuremberg. 

Hauser’s death gave a new impetus to the German 
speculations respecting his origin and character. In 
spite of the fact that one writerin Berlin published a 
book showing the perfect absurdity of every claim he 
had made, and citing the ridiculous lies in which his 
teachers and his patrons had detected him, the German 
public refused to be skeptical. The exposure of Caspar’s 
true character was greeted with such comments as these : 
“Tf we should ever hear that the author had been put 
in chains as a maniac we should not be surprised.” 
** Hell itself has its abominable representatives on earth.” 
Rather than incur such abuse the prudent man remained 
silent. Meanwhile the credulous went on with their 
corjectures. Pampblets were written to prove that 
Hauser was the descendant of this or the other noble 
family. One good iady went insane over an attempt to 
show that Hanser was the son of a certain Hungarian 
nobleman. King Louis of Bavaria joined in the specu. 
lations, and threw the weight of his royal authority in 
favor of the theory that Hauser was the real heir of the 
Grand Duchy of Baden. This theory, like every other 
one. was proven absurd, but the enemies of the house 
of Baden kept constantly reviving it. As late as 1872 
the aged Professor Daumer published a new and learned 
study regarding the Child of Europe—* his innocence, 
his sufferings, and his origin.” > 

A two-volume history of Hauser and of the Jiterature 
which he called forth has recently been published in 
Germany by Herr von der Linde. Extended reviews of 
the work have appeared in the ‘‘ Popular Science 
Montbly ” and the ‘‘ Evening Post.” The author shows 
very couclusively that at the outset the boy had not the 
remotest conception of the humbug which he was to 
perpetrate. Possessed of a low order of cunning, he 
attempted by a transparent trick to gain admission to 
the cavalry, where he, wished to display his equestrian 





accomplishments. The same type of cunning enabled 
him to adapt himself to the parts assigned him by philo- 
sophic German men and gossip-loving German women. 
With the homeopathic physician he was always a ‘‘ sen- 
sitive,” but with his quick-witted schoolmaster he was 
unable to sustain any other 7éle than that of a common 
and stupid Munchaueen. 








LETTERS TO WORKINGMEN. 


VII.—A LABOR PLATFORM. 


AM glad to see that workingmen propose to take a 

hand in politics. It is quite time. Whether they 
do so as an independent Labor Party or by successive 
deman’s on the parties already organized, by creating 
& new party or by holding the balance of power and 
casting their votes where they will do the most good, is 
& question of some importance, but it is one of methods 
ouly. The main point is that they are beginning to 
belleve that under a democratic government something 
can be done for the cause of the workingmen—that fs, 
for the large majority of the people—at the polls. That 
{sa good sign. The politicians have used the working- 
men long enough; it is time that the workingmen 
began to use the politicians. The recent George move- 
ment in New York Oity was one of the healthiest and 
best signs we have seen in municipal politics in that 
great and badly governed city for many a year. It was 
& sight to do one’s heart good to see the two rings for 
once in thelr corrupt lives thoroughly frightened. A 
good scare is a very healthful excltement—occasionally. 
Government can Lelp the workingmen ; let us accept 
that, if you please, as a principle assumed. What is 
the first thing government should be asked to do for his 
benefit ? 

Let me ask you to recail the fundamental principle 
which I am trying to inculcate in these letters. The 
waves system, in which one small class owns all the 
tools and implements of industry, including most of the 
land, and another class, a large one, performs all the 
labor, must give place to an industrial democracy, in 
which the workingmen will share in the ownership of 
the tools, the profits of the industry, and eventually in 
{ts direction and control; but if this revolution, or 
evolution, is ever to take place, the workingmen must 
save the wealth for ownership by thrift, and acquire the 
knowledge for control by education. An unthrifty 
class could not retain the ownership if they possessed 
it; an uneducated class could not exercise control if 
they obtained it. If this is true, then it is evident that 
the first thing they want from government is help 
toward thrift and education, Whatever elee govern- 
ment may or ought to do, the first thing it eught to do 
is what it can to make thrift and education easter. 

Mr. Henry George thinks the land question is the one 
question ; that private ownership of land is the cause of 
poverty and {osuffictent wages ; that if all the taxes were 
laid on the land the labor problem would be solved. I 
cannot say that I agree with him, though I have been 
fascinated with his writings, and they have neither 
shocked nor frightened me. But whether he {s correct 
or not, his land reform, if it isa reform, is a long way 
off. It will take a great many years of agitation and 
education to persuade the agricultural population of this 
country that the land should pay all the taxes, and that 
all improvements, all factories, houses, railroad stocks 
and bonds, etc., should be free. This does not at first 
commend itself to a man all of whose savings are in his 
farm, and who is struggling hard to keep down the 
interest and pay off the mortgage. The other day, in 
Cincinnati, Mr. George could not even get the United 
Labor Party to adopt his principle. I am looking as a 
practical man for something that can be done to-day, 
and the land reform must certainly wait till te morrow ; 
apparently till a good many to-morrows. 

Some of our Socialistic friends want the Government 
to buy and operate all the coal mines and railroads. 
There is nothing shccking in this proposition; there 
is no reason why it should not be calmly discussed, 
without passion or prejudice. In Belgium the Gvern- 
ment owns and operates the railroads ; so does {t in Vic- 
torla, Australia. The proposition was made {1 Eagland 
nearly half a century ago by Mr, Gladstone, It is all 
right to make {it and contider it. As practical prop- 
osition, I do not, in the present state of American s0- 
clety, believe in it. To take the rallroads out of the 
control of the money rings and put them in the con- 
trol of the political rings would not, I suspect, im- 
prove the transportation system. Wall Street is not 
more unscrupufous, and it is considerably more able, 
than Tammany. But, wise or not, it ia not going very 
directly and immediately to help the workingman. 
He will still be a wage-earner. The post<flice carriers 
are paid no betier wages and work no fewer hours 
than other employees ; and a strike against the Govern- 
ment would be the most difficult of all strikes to man- 
age. Wise or not, this scheme of purchasing the rail- 
roads by the Government cer alnly lies a long way in 
the future. The difficulty in the way of Government 
ownership of the railroads im this country, with its 
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complicated Federal system of State and National 
government, and the combined and concentrated op. 
position which the immense rallroad {nterests would be 
able to bring to bear agatast this scheme, make {t cer- 
tain that, if it be a reform at all, it 1s one, not for 
to day, but for to-morrow ; one to be accomplished, if 
ever, after a good many to-morrows. 

Then some of us want the Government to buy or 
build and operate the telegraph. The experience of 
Great Britain proves that this {s entirely feasible. The 
reasons for it are strong. The objections to it are few 
and for the most part easily obviated. The telegraph 
system can certainly be incorporated with the postal 
systom. If that were done, any man could send a 
message of ten words from any part of the country to 
any other part of the country for ten cents. Now it 
covts one dollar to send a message from Denver, Col., 
to New York. Government telegraphy would facilitate 
and equalize rapid communication; {t would make 
what is now the pecullar privilege of the few the ready 
institution of the many. But it would only indirectly 
benefit the workingman. He does not have much oc- 
casion to use the telegraph. The advantages of postal 
telegraphy would bs matnly reaped by the commercial 
class. The question I am asking here is, What can 
Government do for the workingman ? and what 
can it do now? What ought {t to do? and what can 
{t be induced to do immediately that would make it 
easier for the workingmen to obtain a share {pn the 
ownership of the world’s tools, a share in the profits of 
the world’s fncustry, and eventually some voice in its 
management and control ? 

The first thing {t could do and ought to do is to estab- 
lish a system of postal savings banks. This {is not a 
doubtful experiment. Great Britain has done it without 
difficulty, and with most beneficial results. There 
would be no great vested interests to resist a demand for 
postal savings banks. Employers would not oppose, and 
in many instances would cordfally support, this demand 
Nothing which the United States Government could do 
would better forward that thrift which {s an indispensa- 
hle condition of the abolition of the wage system and 
the substitution of an industrial democracy. Not long 
since I visited the Lehigh Valley, and rode for some- 
thing like a hundred miles up the river, from Easton to 
the coal mines among the mountains; and I believe 
there was not a town through which I passed in which 
there was a savings bank, as certaln’y there was not one 
in which there were not a number of liquor saloons. In 
some places the manufacturers have consented to take 
their workingmen’s savings, and allow interest for them 
But this is a very poor substitute for a savings bank. It 
does not offer the same security. In hard times the 
mills are pressed for money, and the work{ngman’s sav- 
ings are most endangered just when they ought to be 
most secure ; if the mill faiis his savings are swept awsy 
just at the time when he most needs them. 

Mr. Gladstone says that the obj:ct of law should bs to 
make virtue casy acd crime difficult. In atown in which 
there is no savings bank, and there are plenty of Iquor 
shops, useless expenditure is easy, and thrift and saving 
are difficult. It ought to be as easy for a man to put a 
dollar in the savings bank as a letter in the post-office. 
The postal savings bank would accomplish this; noth 
ing else will. The postal savings banks would make the 
savings of the workingmen absolutely safe. The whole 
wealth of this great Government would be pledged to 
him, The bankers and commercial men have this secu- 
rity now for their banking operations ; the workingmen 
should have it for their savings, If not, why not? If 
the various labor organ{zations were to combine in a 
mammoth petition to Congress to establish postal sav- 
ings banks, it would be easy this summer to get an array 
of names which no Congress could resist. All working: 
men would sign it ; all farmers would sign it; nearly 
all ministers would sign it; most merchants and manu- 
facturers would sign it. Andit would be done. Estab- 
lishing postal savings banks would not make all work- 
{ngmen thrifty ; but {t would help all men to be thrifty. 
And thrift is the essential condiifon of wealth—that 1s, 
of sharing in the ownership of the world’s tools, 

A second thing you might ask with equal assurance 
of a speedy and affirmative answer would be the estab- 
lishment of savings banks in the public schools for the 
children. This would be done, not by the Uaited States 
Government, but by the State Governments. Indeed, it 
would not be necessary to waft for the State Govern- 
ment. It would be easy for the school trustees in every 
school district to establish such a school savings bank in 
connection with the public schoo), if they saw fit. And 
{t would only require your united vote in most com- 
munities to make them see fit. Walter Besant makes 
one of his characters say in a speech to a workingmen’s 
club: ‘‘ You have all the power there is.” That {s cer- 
tainly true in this country. You have only to exercise 
that power to get what you want, if it is at all reason- 
able. If you want a school savings bank in earnest in 
your district school, all you have to do [s to demand It. 
France {is of all countries in the Old World the one in 


. which there is the greatest thrift among the common 





people and the greatest democracy of wealth, and in 
France, since 1874—that {s, In twelve years—t wenty three 
thousand school savii¢s banks have been opened, which 
now hold above $2 250 000. owned by above five hun- 
dred thousand children. Why should we not follow 
the example of France? Why should not the public 
school, supported by tha public tax, teach our children 
how to save money ? The expense to the school dis 
trict would be very small. The teacher would gener- 
ally be very willing to undertake the account keeping, 
and the school which puts {ato a child an ambition to 
have and to save money begins the process of making 
him a capftal fat. 

A third thing the government can do for the working- 
man {is to give him a work!ngman’s education. It 
gives him an education now; but it isa literary educa- 
tion, not a workIngman’s education. Our schools are 
founded on the idea of preparing for one of the three 
learned professtons, to which in recent times we have 
added a fourth—sngtneering They teach language 
and literature, geography and mathematics, even Latin 
and Greek ; but they give very little, if any, knowledge 
about the world we live in and its mechanical forces, 
They do not teach men how to use nature ; and it {Is by 
using nature that the world {s getting rich ; and it is the 
men who know how to make nature do thelr drudgery 
for them that are getting rich. Industrial education is 
too large a subject for me to enter upon here. I have 
not the necessary professtonal knowledge to enter upon 
it. Butif your children are to get on in the world 
there are other things more important for them to know 
than the boundarifes and capltals of all the States and 
emptres, the length of all the great rivers, and the 
height of all the great mountaius. If there is not time 
for both, it {is more important for them to know some- 
thing about the laws of steam, electricity, chemlstry, 
and mechanical forces than about the laws and litera- 
ture of Greece and Rome. There are plen'y of edu- 
cators who are anxious to broaden out our public school 
system at the base and cut {t off at the top; to make it 
a preparation for the workingmans life as well as for 
the professional life. They make but little headway 
because the people do not yet care for the reform. 
Whenever you want a school which shall give your 
children a knowledge that will fit them for success In 
handiwork, there will be no difficulty in finding edu- 
cators to form the plan and school committces to put it 
in operation. The obstacle is not, Don’t know how, 
but, Don’t care. Don’t care is the worst enemy which 
any reform ever has to encounter. 

This {s the Labor Platform I propose to you. It has 
three planks : 

Postal Savings Banks. 
Public School Banks. 
Industria! Education. 


There is no politics in this platform; it calls for no 
great convention, and gives no opportunity for grandilo- 
quent speeches ; but {t ‘‘ means business.” 

Meanwhile you do not need to watt for government 
to begin to put these principles in practice. For ten cents 
you can buy a savings bank for your child’s coppers, 
avd for another ten cents a savings bank for your own 
dimes. You can adopt atonce the two simple principles 
which are the secret of all wealth : Spend less than you 
earn ; spend it after, not before, you have earned it. You 
can put by a little for the future every pay day. You 
can teach your child the same lesson. You can get 
books, papers, journals, which will give you informa- 
tion concerniog your own business. You can begin 
some process of home education, You can join a 
Chautauq ia Circle, or get your wife or daughter todo so 
and give you the benefit of her course. You can turn 
your lodge meetings into means of education. In the 
village where is my home the young men have formed 
an athletic club ; they have hired a hall, and each mem- 
ber pays three dollars initiation fee and fifty cents 
monthly dues. This would give ample income, and the 
evenings would give ample time, for a regular course of 
education which would make them masters in their 
several trades. [ believe in athletics ; but if the men of 
professional toll, who are busy with their books all day, 
would institute the athletic club and develop their 
brawn, and the men of mechanical trades, who are bu3y 
with thelr muscles all day, would form a literary club 
and develop their brains, it would be better for both 
classes of society. 

This letter will seem very commonplace to many of 
you—tf, indeed, you read itat all. But great revolu'ions 
are accomplished osly by commonplace methods You 
remember the story of Columbus andhisegg. We can- 
not depend upon having greatness thrust upon us; we 
must achieve it. Whatever else may help on the revolu- 
tion which will equalize wealth and the power it con/ers, 
it is certain that the wages system cannot be abolished 
and an industrial democracy substituted in its place 
except the men of labor become men of wealth and men 
of brain; ¢. ¢., except by thrift and education. Tne 
Knights of Labor put on their banner these words as 
their motto: Agitation, Education, Organization. We 
have had no lack of the first ; it is time we turned our 





attention to the second and the third. Respecting the 
third, organization, I shall have something to say in 
some succeeding letters. L. A. 








POST-OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


By G. R. Howar. 


TRUE description was given of this century by 

Mr. Gladstone when he spoke of it as ‘‘ the cent- 
ury of the workingman.” Political enfranchisement, 
national education, cheap newspapers, fre trade, the 
penny post, improved sanitation, and the great temper- 
anc3 movement, with a host of minor reforms, have 
{n Eagland stamped the nineteenth century as the golden 
age of the poor; and conspicuous among the blessings 
{t has brought them ts one to which I now propose to 
devote more particular attention, as it has been, and 
still is, the great encouragement of thrift. I refer to 
the system of savines banks, and especially to that 


development of {t known as the Post Office Savings 
Banks. 
THE BEGINNING OF SAVINGS BANKS, 

The first savings banks in England had no organic 
connection with the Government, and—if that were 
possible—stJll less with the post office, which was then 
in its embryonic stage, with most of its magnificent 
machinery of a later date an undreamed-of possibility 
in the womb of the future. With their creation several 
names are honorably assoclated. Two years before the 
last century ended, the Rov. Joseph Smith, of Wend- 
over, made an eff ort to enable his tolling parishioners to 
get a little ahead of the world, by undertaking to receive 
any of thelr epare summer cash in sums of not less than 
twopence, and to repay it to them at any time on de- 
mand, or with an addition equal to one-third of the whole 
if they left it with him till the following Christmas. The 
following year, in the pleasant metropolitan village of 
Tottenham, Mrs, Priscilla Wakefield got some of her 
Quaker nefghbors to join with her in inducing the poor 
women and children of the district to make monthly 
payments to a fund from which they could derive help 
in sickness or misfortune, a pension in their old age, 
and money for their funeral at death. In 1801 a regular 
savings bank, paying five per cent. interest, was insti- 
tuted by her, and the children were encouraged to 
depostt In {ta penny a month. This bank, being pro- 
vided with trustees in 1804, may have influenced Mr. 
Whitbread, M P., to his ineffectual proposal to Parlfa- 
ment, in 1807, that national banks for the poor should 
be established. Three years later, the Rav. Henry Dun- 
can, of Ruthwell, in Scotland, organized a bank which, 
instead of being dependent for its success on the sub- 
ecriptions of philanthropists, was self sustaining from 
the first, and therefore practically solved the difficult 
problem of resculag from waste the spare pennies of the 
poor. By the fourth year from its foundation the 
deposits at that bank had reached the sum of £922. §So 
good an example was sure of imitation, and by 1817 
there were seventy-elght such ‘‘ Parish Banks” in exist- 
ence throughout the United Kingdom. Then Parlfa- 
ment stepped in ; and, though in the first instance it 
had shown no zeal in help{ag a poor man to save, yet 
henceforth it took considerable pains to insure that 
what he had saved should be properly taken care of. 
Beginning with the Act of 1817, it has, down to the 
present time, passed more than a dozen acts for the reg- 
ulation of the various savings banks. These banks are 
of two kinds, generally distinguished as Trustee Banks 
and Post-Office Banks. To the former class belong those 
we have been considering, and all savings banks estab- 
lished before September, 1861, at which date operations 
commenced in the latter class of banks. As our con- 
cern {a chiefly with this latter class, we leave the 
former, and confine our attention to the 

POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS, 

The demand for these was but a revival, in a more 
definite shape, of the prop»sal which we have already 
seen Mr. Whitbread making to Parllament at the begin- 
ning ofthe century. But since his day the experiment 
of popular savings banks had been tried ona large scale ; 
Parliament had come to regard legislation for them as 
one of its ordinary functions ; the creation of a middle- 
class electorate had made the House of Commons atten- 
tive to all suggestions for amelforating the lot of the poor ; 
and premises connecied with the post-office, and conven- 
iently situated for the contemplated project, had been pro- 
vided in almost every villageof the land. A Yorkshire. 
man—Mr. C. W. Sikes (aow Sir Charles), of Huddersfield 
—told the Soclal Scleace Congress at Bradford in 1859 
exactly how the thing could be done, and he happened 
to speak ata time when the chlef of Eaglish economists 
and financiers, Mr. Gladstone, was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. In two years the idea was an accomplished 
fact. The Postmaster General favored the proposal, 
and his subordinates worked out the details of the sys- 
tem. Itoffered to the country two distinct advantages 





over and above those given by the trustees’ banks, 
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which it was to cupplement, though not immediately 
to supersede. These were the direct guarantee of the 
English Government for the repayment of every farthing 
paid in by depositors, and the multiplication of offices 
at which deposits could be lodged, and from any one of 
which repayment could be demanded. Thus, not only 
does the inhabitant of every small town find a savings 
bank opened within s stone’s throw of his own door, but 
if this week he puts his little hoard {nto the post-office at 
Manchester, and then travels two hundred miles south. 
ward, he can draw it out next week from any post-office 
bank. At the time the act (24 Vict. c. 14) was passed 
there were many counties in the Kingdom that had no 
savings bank at all. Now there are about 8 500 post- 
office savings banks throughout the Kingdom, and their 
pumber is being increased at the rate of something like 
400 a year; so that the time cannot be very distant when 
this great net for catching coppers will fulfill its purpose 
in every corner of the country. Of the old trustee banks 
about 400 still survive ; and though—by paying aslightly 
larger rate of interest, and allowing their depositors to win 
prizes cffered for thrift, by disclosing the state of their 
accounts (a disclosure the post-office banks would refuse 
to make)—they have held their ground till the present 
time, itseems probable that they will be gradually re- 
placed by the postoffice banks. For sad and even 
recent expsrience of fraud on the part of officials of the 
trustee banks shows that these banks offer no adequate 
security to their depositors. The Government in the 
case of the trustee banks is not responsible directly to 
the depositors as it is in the case of the post-office banks, 
but only to the trustees, who are supposed to hand over 
all the deposits to the National Debt Commissioners. 
It has, however, occasionally happened that certain de- 
posits made have never reached the trustees, having 


’ been appropriated by their servants ; and in such cases 


it has been held that the trustees are not responsible, 
and that the burden of the loss—which in a recent in- 
stance amounted altogether to £30,000—must be borne 
by the poor depositors. 


THE DEPOSIT SYSTEM, 


With a single shilling any one can open an account at 

8 post-office savings bank. And in order to factilitate 
his acquirement of this elementary shilling, it may be 
paid in the form of twelve penny postage stamps stuck 
on an official slip of paper that can be obtained gratis of 
any postmaster. When, therefore, a child or any adult 
has a penny to spare, if he buys a stamp with it, sticks 
the stamp on the siip, and repeats this process twelve 
times, he places himself in a position to become a 
depositor. At first the plan of the slips for stamps was 
tried only as an experiment; but its utility was soon 
‘measured by the fact that within four and a half 
vmonths of its introduction 576 560 of the slips were 
handed in, and 223,000 new accounts were opened by 
‘this means. To his original deposit the depositor may 
‘add sums up to £30 in any one year, and by successive 
yearly increments up to + 150 ; but beyond this he cannot 
go. On his deposits, mean while, interest is being paid at 
the rate of 24 per cent., orsixpence a year on each pound 
deposited, the annual addition of interest being made 
on the last day of December. But when principal and 
interest together amount to £200, the payment of {nter- 
est ceases till the balance is reduced. The reason assigned 
for this limitation of amount is that otherwise the 
business of the ordinary licensed trading banks would 
suffer by transfer of small accounts from them to the 
post-office banks. Each depositor, on opening his 
account, receives a deposit book that corresponds to the 
pass book of an ordinary bank. In that book each 
deposit is entered as it is made, signed and stamped by 
the official who receives it. In less than a week the 
depositor receives through the post another acknowledg- 
ment of his deposit from the chief department in London. 
He is instructed to send his book once a year—on the anni- 

versary of the day on which he first opened the account 

—to the London office, that the interest may be added, 

and the book be sent back to him. When he wishes to 

withdraw part or the whole of his balance, he has to fill 

ups form obtainable at any post-office bank, send ft as a 

letter to the London office, and wait fora warrant, which 

will always arrive in less than ten days, and generally 

on the next day but one. The warrant will be paid at 

the particular post-office which he has named in his 

application. 


THB INTERNAL MACHINERY. 


While the arrangements in which the possibly un- 
educated depositor is made personally to play a part are 
marked by extreme simplicity, the internal methods of 
the department for insuring speed in the transactions 
and absolute security in the investments are necessarily 
somewhat complicated. Nevertheless they have been so 
carefully adjusted as to work with automatic ease and 
accuracy under the skillful control of Mr. Edward Comp- 
ton, who, in a huge fivestoried building in Queen 
Victorla Street, presides as commander in chief over an 
army of about 1,300 subordinates. Here the work is 
divided out among various ‘‘sections” or “ duties ”— 





Bookkeeping, Examining, Correspondency, Error, De- 
ceased, etc. Sorters in the basement have the task of 
sorting out and distributing the mass of matter that daily 
comes in to be attended to ; and ladies on the top floor 
have to deal with some of the ledgers and all of the 
warrants, and with sundry calculations. The Iinter- 
mediate floors are occupied by the adult male staff 
Thousands of ledgers, arranged alphabetically according 
to the different post-r flizes, contaln accurate transcripts 
of the entries made in the depositors’ books by the local 
postmasters, who daily forward lists of the deposits re- 
celved by them and of the fresh accounts opened ; while 
each of them also sends in a separate list of the moneys 
paid into his office by depositors whose accounts were 
originally started elsewhere. From this office the 
acknowledgment already referred to is sent to the 
depositor, which acknowledgment must agree with the 
entry both in the paes-book and in the ledger. When 
money !s to be withdrawn, the signature of the applicant 
on the notice is compared carefully with another of his 
signatures kept in the head office; an examination of 
the state of the account follows ; the amount withdrawn 
is noted in the ledger, the warrant of withdrawal being 
made, of course, to correspond with it; and a warrant 
is sent to the deposttor as well as an advice to the post- 
master who fs to pay the money. The Recefver and 
Accountant-General is also served with a notice of the 
sums that will be required, in order that he may furnish 
them. In the same office depositors’ books—sent In once 
a year, asalready explained, for verification and addition 
of interest—are made complete and returned to their 
owners, Quarterly balance sheets are struck for each 
of the post-offices separately, as well as for the whole of 
them collectively ; and once a year these ba’ance sheets 
are condensed {nto an annual statement which the Post- 
master General presents to both Houses of Parliament. 
What has hitherto been sald applies to the ordinary 
deposits alone ; but, besides these, Mr. Compton’s depart 
ment has also to deal with investments in Government 
stocks, annuities, and insurances, of which mention will 
presently be made. Some {dea of the amount of work 
got through may be obtafned from the facts that three 
and a half million accounts are kept {n the books of this 
department; that the aversge annual turnover of 
deposits and withdrawals combined {s twenty-eight 
miliions; that there are nearly nine million ledger- 
postings a year; and that sometimes in a single day 
more than 17,000 depositors’ books have bsen recelved 
for examination, and 65,000 letters (exclusive of books) 
have been sent out. 


AUXILIARY AIDS TO THRIFT. 


Besides acting as a deposit bank, the post-office, on 
behalf cf Government, encourages thrift in other ways 
It undertakes to invest for its depositors, at current price, 
sums of £10 and upward in Government stock, that 
pays elther 2}, 2}, or 3 per cent., the trifilmg charge of 
191, being made for aten-pounds investment. Not more 
than £100 can be thus invested in one year, or more 
than £300 altogether. Toe post-office bank also in- 
sures lives between fourteen and sixty-five years of 
age for any amount between £5 and £100; and, for £5 
only, even as low as eight years of age. It also grants 
immediate and deferred annuities for any amount 
between £1 and £100 to any person not under five years 
of age. To become an annuitant a man or woman must 
first become a depositor in the bank, as the yearly pre- 
miums are payable through the savings bank accounts, 
from which they are deducted as they falldue. The 
annuities are variously arranged so as to suit all fancies 
and all pockets. By paying for thirty years an annual 
sum equivalent toa penny a week, a man of twenty-four, 
for instance, may secure an annuity of £1 a year for life 
when he is fifty-four. From ‘‘ Penny Banks,” Proy- 
ident Soctleties, Friendly Societies, Trade Socteties, 
etc, the post-office savings banks will recelve de- 
posits to a larger amount ({n some cases unlimited) 
than from individus] depositors, in order to strengthen 
a)] local efforts to promote thrift. A separate system of 
savings banks—io no wise connected with the post- 
cffice—has been established for soldiers, and one for sea- 
men. To save time and trouble to the poor in cases of 
death, it has been arranged that those whose deposits in 
the post-office savings bank are less than £100 may 
nominate, on an officts] form, a representative to receive 
the balance due to them at the time of death, thus 
obviating the delay and expense ficidental to the 
ordinary process cf ‘‘ proving” a will. And in the rare 
cases in which disputes arise in connection with deposits 
in the post-office banks the Government have created a 
special and inexpensive tribunal for deciding them, by 
leaving the matter in the hands of the Registrar.General 
of Friendly Societies. 


RESULTS OF SAVINGS BANKS, 


The most interesting estimate of these will be got from 
the ‘‘ dismal science” of statistics. It is made plain by 
figures that the old trustee banks did a good work in 
their day. In 1833 the 434 savings banks then in exist- 
ence held £15,715,111 for 475,177 depositors, or about 





£33 foreach. In 1863, thirty years later, the savings 
banks held £43,278 656 for 1,555,089 depositors, or about 
{28 for each. The trustee banks at the end of 188! held 
for their depositors throughout the United Kingdom 
£45 840 887; and this is one of many facts that go to 
show that the effect of the introduction of the Govern- 
ment system of post-office banks was to give a spurt to 
saving all round. At the end of 1863, when the system 
had been at work for two years and four months, 
the post office banks numbered 2 991. and the amount 
then due to depositors was £5 277480, giving an 
average of £10:11:4 for each of 319,669 depos- 
{tors. Compare these figures with those for 1885. 
At the end of that year the balance due to depositors 
in the post-office banks was £47 697 838, which showed 
an increase over 1884 of £2 924 065, or almost as much 
as the total amount due to depositors at the end of 1863 
In addition to that, Government stock was held to the 
amount of £2 452252. The two items together made 
more than fifty millions sterling—an amount that per- 
talned to 3.535 650 separate accounts. The deposits for 
the year were 6 474 484 in number, and amounted alto- 
gether to £15 034 694; while the withdrawals for the year 
were 2 280 062 in number, and {n amount £13,292 742, 
The depositors recelved for interest during the year 
£1,092,112, which showed an increase of £66,995 over 
the previous year. The number of banks open at the 
end of that December was 8,106 On the first day of 
January the largest amount deposited on any one day of 
the year was received—viz,, £124 8143 and on the last 
day of January the largest number of dally deposits for 
the year was made—viz,, 48 568. Of withdrawals, most 
in number—viz , 20 835—took place on December 22; 
most in amount—viz., £66 981—on Doacember 16. The 
porportion of depositors to the population was, for Eng- 
iand and Wales, 1 to 8, each of them having an average 
balance of over £13; for Scotland, 1 to 31, with an 
average for each of over £7; and for Ireland 1 to 36, 
with an average for each of over £17. At the end of 
the year 5,155 lives were insured with the Government, 
and contracts were in force for 9496 immediate 
and 810 deferred annuities. These ficures tell a tale of 
thrift of which not the least interesting part is the reve- 
lation that much of it begins with the saving of pence in 
the days of youth. In England and Wales forty per 
cent. of the investments commence with deposits of a 
ehilling, and a large number of the beginners are chil- 
dren still at school. 








SEE-PEE-SIS-00. 
By Saran J. Wiutrams, MD. 


HE wore an apron, snd carried three bars of soap, 
‘*God be praised!” I gaid, almost audibly, and 
picked my way to her through the rquaws, papooses, 
dogs, and floursacks that blocked the stockade en- 
trance. I was returning heavy-hearted. I had been 
making a visitation of the tribal families, and, familiar 
as I was with the slums of citles, it was a revelation to 
me—the toleration a human being can acquire for fast- 
ing, dirt, and unwholesome odors. 

It took all relish from food, knowing that here were 
hundreds of mothers and children who had never had 
@ nutritious meal, nor guessed the meaning of a bath. 
I was questioning whether any good could make an 
impression on this uncleanness and stolidity, when See- 
pee-sis-oo appeared, the one exponent of an aspiration 
for something that was not to be swallowed. I accepted 
her as a token, an assurance, that even in this inert mass 
there were the possibilities of leaven. 

As I looked into the gaunt faces, and remembered the 
Fourth of July’s, jubilees, centennials, I had attended, 
the inconsistency occvrred to me that these foster- 
children of the nation I had helped to glorify had been 
living and dying in a degradation as deplorable as the 
Hottentots and Fijians. I chose ‘ Rescue the Perish- 
ing” for the evening hymn that night, though the book 
opened at ‘‘ My Country, ’tis of Thee,” 

I was there because I had read ‘“‘ Ramona,” owned a 
scrap-book fu'l of newspaper clippings on the Indlan 
question, and kept the ‘‘ Century of Dishonor” go near 
Whittier’s calendar that I instinctively opened it as I 
read the day’s message. Besides, Pastor Gladden once 
invited Alice Fletcher to tell the story at an evening 
meeting, and, long time ago, there had been that im- 
preesive exposition of the sixty-first chapter of Isaiah 
at morning devotions in dear old Holyoke Seminary. 

** Lady,” sald the post-trader, “you want to get shet 
o’ the notion you’ve a-taken in the hull o’ outdoors 
as-lookin’ round this yer Agency. That dooryard of a 
State you hall frum wouldn’t be roomy enough to correl 
the horned critters a-hoofia’ of {t on this yer reserva- 
tion.” 

I looked in the atlas for ascale of miles. Drain any 
of the great lakes nine thousand square miles in area, 
leave all the trenchings, shelvings seen in deep-sea div- 
ings, and you have the lay of the land. In the deepest, 
most central part was the Agency—an inclosure of 
perhaps four acres, fenced with logs ten fect long, 
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placed uprightly, and fitting closely. Inside, parallel 
with the fence, was a con'foucua row of one story log 
structures, used for beef, fl sur, and general storehouses 
for the [ndlans, and dwellings for the Agent and em- 
ployees. 

One had to look up slandicularly to tee the horizon. 
Around, about, beyond, was the same inclined monot- 
ony of buffalo grass and alkall patches, save in the 
northwest, where a gigantic notch was broken out of 
this basin, and the R ckles appeared—verltable Dulect- 
able Mountains they seemed, shiftiag colors with every 
change of hour, faiatest rose at dawn, deepest purple at 
evening-time, 

This was the framework of aliving picture every study 
of which obtruded the query, Is God, our God, really 
Lord overall? A lodge-to-lodge inspection showed in- 
terlors about twelve feet in diameter, each averaging 
eight inmates. Dirt everywhere, no privacy, little 
decency, age and infancy in foulness, an epldemic of 
scarlet fever prevailing, and the doctor off for a fort- 
night’s hunting ; not a bedroom nor a board floor in the 
settlement, and, as {f to taunt the desolation about, the 
Government saw-mill was rusting from disuse, and the 
snow on the range had black patches miles in length 
that the interpreter sald was big timber. 

“More nor thirty years ago, ma’am, afore I caught 
on to post-tradin’, Uncle Sam agreed to father this yer 
tribe, and sent his first Agent. I was a-clerkin’ of it at 
the Agency when they drafted a treaty, but it wa'n’t 
never ratified. All the same, the stage company p!cked 
up the best land outdoors that controlled the biggest 
water and cut off sixty-odd mile o’ extra wheelln’. 
The reds settled back arter a while, and found this ken- 
try wus made fur white men; but the teamsters had 
to shoot some daylight through the sulkiest on em afore 
the rest a-seed it! In them times the layout in pelts 
and hides wus wuth handlin’. More nor a quarter of the 
ten thousand Injuns on the reservation could put a hole 
through a deer on the run, fifty-odd yard away. But 
it’s poor pickin’ now ; small pox and starvation hes jost 
mowed ’em down. On that thar bench o’ land yender 
I helped dig a pit bigger mor this room, where we jest 
piled ’em in ; they died too fast for the carpenter to box 
‘em up! The Agent puts it in round numbers and calls 
fur rations fur two thousand, and {t's jest as well—there 
ain’t too much grub at that—but he couldn’t scare up 
eighteen hundred all told, and twelve hundred o’ them 
is squaws and kids. 

“You make me smile, lady, s-askin’ why they don’t 
farm it. There afn’t no man, ’thout it’s a Boston bean- 
eatin’ crank, that’s acomin’ out yer to sweat fur his 
rations when he can have the best cut in the killed beef, 
and carry the key of the grocerfes and ‘sundries ;’ if he 
didn’t, his year’s pay wouldn’t figger up es much es he 
could make in one campaign a-doin’ of hack-work fur 
his party. Why, it’s taken thirty year to get the forty 
acres you see plowed up, yet all the agents the’ve hed 
hev hinted o’ harvestin’ in their reports to the Injun 
Office, and a ‘farmer’ hes drawed his pay right along. 
Can’t you sense the situation? The freightin’ alone to 
this yer Agency is wuth two dollars a hundred, and the 
flour contractor owns the mules and wagons, and hes 
the grip on all the milisweepia’s through the wheat 
belt.” 

“Come out and cee the beof-issue,” sald the Agent’s 
wife. ‘I'll bet you’!l find the Injun don’t want nothing 
only a full stomick.” Two hundred or more were 
ranged much as p.ssengers for the train at Grand Cen 
tral Station, New York—a painted, tattered, hideous 
looking crowd, pushing, yelling to reach the {esue 
window, yet good-natured withal. A brave, formidable 
in feathers and war trophies, gives place to a squaw old 
and blind; a medicine-man stops his incantations to 
pick up the glittering cover of a baking-powder box for 
a crying papoose; and a maiden, with all the tradi- 
tional beauty of Pocahontas, re!zes a battered tin to get 
water for a fallen epileptic. Even this touch of nature 
is not wanting near the Agency gate: the dudes, in 
paint and tinsel, are ogling the girls, quite like their 
paler brothers, in pointed boots and tail hats, about 
church doors. 

Along the line keen, unfathomable eyes look out from 
the matured faces. Women, with the reserve that comes 
from silent suffering, deepen the rigid lines about their 
mouths as they draw their blankets to comfort the 
shivering children. Cautiously, hesitatingly, they touch 
the extended hand, searching one’s very soul to see if 
sympathy or curiosity prompted the advance. 

‘* Hi, Big Nose !” shouted my companion, “come and 
show the Mama!” A man of fine physique, and a dig- 
nity that even his torn blanket did not mar, approached. 
A necklace of shirt-buttons and screw heads held a 
pendant incased in buckskin on his breast ; he untied it 
and handed me a medallion of Lincoln. Pleased with 
my recognition, he gave me its history graphically, 
eloquently, without a syllable of uttered speech. Bran. 
dishing a tomahawk, and pointing to his cheek and mine, 

he made it shockingly realistic that the conflict had 
been between the two races ; the inequality in numbers 


distended fingers for the pale-faces, that between his 
outstretched arms for the Indians; then his own part, 
galloping to the fort, and the coming of the cavalry— 
with a pantomime of the modern and crude mode of 
warfare. He took a letter from my hand and held ft at 
arm’s length toward the east, to show that one about 
him had been sent far away there, and three moons 
after—directing my eyes to a faint crescent in the west 
—this face of the Chief-All Over Papacametohim! He 
stood in the slant splendor of the afternoon, scanning 
the limitless expanse for a semblance of Lincoln’s great- 
ness ; at last, pointing to the highest peak of the range 
he held his treasure toward it, and, with our eyes fixed 
on that calm front of snow, we both understood the 
universal Janguage as his hand and mine closed over 
the silver disk. 

‘* We've had one school superintendent,” said the 
chief clerk, ‘‘ who could siz up the savages every time 
though he had no use for grammar, and depended on 
me to doctor his reports. All the same, he got there, 
from the word go, in his Sunday speeches to the chil 
dren. Instead of shooting over the youngsters’ heads, 
mystifying them about an invisible Father, and a De. 
liverer, and such-like cant, he picked out the Iikelfest 
Indian in the tribe, and showed them that Eigle Rib 
and his six wives would never have got together eighty 
ponies if they hadn’t tended right up to branding, and 
put in the rest of their time hauling wood to the Agency. 
It’s moonshine, all this blow-out about educating and 
civilizing the [ndian ; he can’t stand anything that looks 
like equality with the whites, any more than the darky 
can. Now that the nigger’s taken out of the hands of 
those Eastern sentimentalists, they want to tle » napkin 
under the Indfan’s chin and feed him with a silver 
spoon. A mess we'd have of discipline in the stockade 
if the Indian caught on to the free-and-equal idea! The 
two most insubordinate boys {n camp were a couple a 
party of hunters coached up on Hampton and Carlisle ; 
we straightened one out hammering elght hours a day in 
the blacksmith’s shop; the other had to sweat for his 
back talk packing in wood for the employees’ fires. 
This rounding up the picked children to send off to 
these schools makes the employees kick. They don’t 
get any more pay drilling fresh recruits for the plow 
handle and dough-pan.” 

I saw the school at supper. Two lighted tallow dips 
outlined a table of unplaned boards, at which sat 
seventeen children of both sexes; hunks of a depressed 
looking loaf fell with a thud as the biggest boy gouged 
outa plateful, and the gurgle from the tin cups was 
startling to hear. The seats in this national dining-room 
were the bunks wheroon the girls slept ; and serenely, in 
this atmosphere of burned grease, fermenting sour-krout, 
and unwashed b'ankets, sat the lady priacipal in asolled 
Mother Hubbard. 

‘It’s awful dull out here,” said the lady, adjusting 
the green gauz? that incased her bangs. ‘‘ Ma never 
brought me up to work, and I didn’t think, when Bob 
got this position, that we’d have to bother so with dirty 
squaws and children. If it wasn’t that the pay {s sure, 
and we have the first handling of the miflk, l’d make 
him trust to luck to find a job where I could wear my 
good clothes and see some life. We're kin to the Con 
gressman that went on tothe Agent’s bond for ten thou- 
sand dollars, so we ain’t beholding to anybody here. The 
{esue clerk he’s my cousin, and, if the Indian Commis- 
sioner allows that four thousand dollars for extra farm 
ing. paand ma and the boys may come. Bb says there’s to 
be big money holding on till the Indians homestead their 
Jand. They can't take up a quarter of {t. He’s mapped 
out the creeks where the water !s fullest in dry time, 
and the ranges for the best winter feed. The Ageni’s 
bound to help, for his bondsmen make up the land 
syndicate, and, don’t you forget it, Bob won't get left 
when they make him a bid for ‘points’! The chief 
clerk he can’t say anything ; he’s silent partner In the 
cattle company pasturing stock on thereservation If 
he’s the lawyer he says he 1s, what's he dolog up here 
on 4 twelve-hundred-dollar salary, and making thattr'p 
every now and then pretending to order those miners 
off the Indians’ silver diggings ? We all know that’s the 
way his brothers got above work, buying up pay dirt 
before anybody else knew {t was worth the smelting.” 
The entrance of a euchre party interrupted this volu 
bility. I stepped out into the quiet night. The heavens 
were radiant with the northern lights. Dear Lord! I 
thought, that swe? asky can bend over this accumula- 
tlon of fraud, iniquity, and injustice! The mottled 
mountain wall, holding still some of the sunset coloring, 
suggested weird pictures from the land of phantoms, 
and the rising moon, whitening the slanting streicues, 
outlined the tented encampment and shrouded figures 
with a distinctness that belonged to the desert. 


"Stars silent above us, 
Graves silent beneath us,”’ 


I repeated, looking across to the tableland holding the 
horrible pit where in this decade more than three hun- 
dred of the young of this tribe have been tossed, dead 





indicated by inclosing a circular space between his 


from neglect and starvation. 





A ‘cry of the children,” pltiful ag ever Mra. Brown- 
ing heard, might still be audible, to ears attuned, 
from every tepes and wicky up on the reservation. 
A few hours before, a girl, not in her teens, stood 
crying at the school door. She did not want to marry 
the Indian who claimed her for the ponies he had 
given her parents in exchange; she begged the teacher 
for shelter from his advances; the woman refused, 
and in reply to my pleading sald “the girl wasn’t 
worth a nickel to wash school dishes, snd her bunk was 
wanted for one who had gumption enough to cook 
mush |” 

At the beef-issue I caught the gleam of an iridescent 
shell through the tangled hair of a little child; it was 
suspended from her ear by a thick fron wire perforating 
the lobe. Looking into the baby face, I saw a beauty 
that not even the savagery about could conceal—eyes 
blue and winsome, the features lacking the prominent 
cheek-bones. The haggard creature sitting by her in 
the dirt indicated, with a vindictive gesture toward the 
highway, that the papa, a white man, was gone. An- 
other fatr face framed ina grimy blanket—a little girl of 
nine, father a white man, living with another equaw 
now;; first woman's children not wanted—sent back to 
the reservation, which means moral contamination, dirt, 
hunger, disease. S'anding ia the crowd {s Mary Grant, 
an attractive gir) just from the schoolroom ; away from 
her surroundings there never would be a suspicion of 
her Indian descent. She {s conducting a flirtation with 
a “buck” having a vermilion brow, a sage-green nose, 
and a blending of both on chin and neck ; the scalp- 
lock that he cherishes in Ifeu of a mustacke bas a dress- 
button an inch in diameter to lead the decorations ; then 
follow beads, copper rings, shells—anything through 
which the hair can be threaded. No seer 1a needed to 
outline Mary’s future : she may ba the first wife or the 
ninth, according as some young or old man bids highest ; 
she {s certain to go back to the blanket and dirt floor, 
unless some hand nerved by the Almighty arm takes 
hold. 

Facts like these made me curious about the school fig- 
ures. The roll has never exceeded twenty ; not one grad- 
uate has been reclaimed to a washed faces and a bad off 
the ground ; only four can speak English intelligibly. 
Yet the annual outlay for teachers’ salaries is three 
thousand dollars ! 

‘**Madam, what are you going to do about it ?” said 
an Official in the Indian Department the other day. 
‘‘ This {s not the only school on our list that’s a travesty 
on the word. Here’s a case in hand: I sent a husband 
and wife—superlor people—to take charge of a board- 
ing school on a certain reservation. The Agent was a 
mouse of a man, and his wife bossed the stockade; she 
didn’t propose to have her coarseness and vulgarity 
offset by their refinement, so she trumped up charges, 
and flcoded this office with complaining telegrams, and 
I had to recall the teachers. The Agent’s Congressional 
backing was too influential to allow an investigation to 
be pushed.” 

What are we going to do about it? O women with 
children desr, see this crouched figure swaying in its 
grief ! The legs from ankles upward are gashed, and the 
blood trickling. The papoose was sick, and the medicine 
paps (ioctor) would not come, and {t has gone—potnting 
to where the snowy range made a shining way from Its 
base up {nto the clouds. All she had left, her boy, was 
far away atthe Fort. He, with other young fellows, 
started out for a lark, and stole pontes from a hostile 
tribe. When he came to himself, he and the others 
confessed their theft, surrendered the an!mals, and sub- 
mitted to be put in the Agency lock up. Early one 
morning an cfficer and a squad of soldiers appeared 
with ropes to secure them for the journey to the Fort. 
The Indians, supposing they were to be hung. notrouble 
being taken to have an interpreter explain, resisted for 
their lives. The leutenant ordered his men to knock 
them down ; four of them were felled with gun barre ls, 
and this woman son. insensib'e with the blood stream. 
ing from his temple, was tumbled {ato the wagon with 
the rest and driven away. Al the territorial papers of 
the section commended Lieutenant Blank for the ‘‘sand ” 
he showed fn dealing with the red-kins, aseurfng him 
that the cattlemen and miners would stand damages 
every time he did so some more ! 

Picture it! Think of it! The demoralization, fron 
infancy up, of promiscuous herding, chill penury, 
scant food, never a washed garment! Why should they 
not be 

‘“*Creation’s blot, creation’s blank,” 

even in this year of grace 1887? What have they to do 
with the posstbil{ties, the heritage, of the nineteenth 
century, even though a Christiso nation {s the trustee 
of their estate, and the S:ars and Stripes wave over 
them? Oh, if these native Americans could re sl'z> that 
& Sum amounitog to many thousands a! most skirted thelr 
reeervation last year on its way to Calua and Japan to 
supplement the missionary and teacher with the hos- 
pital and trained nurse, with what a pathos might they 
sing— 





* Pass me not, O gentle Saviour |? 
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THE EDUCATED WOMAN AS A 


SOCIAL FACTOR. 
Ill 
By Vma DvurTron SCUDDER. 


ERE, then, at twenty-two, is our college-bred girl, 
ready and eager to enter upon active life. Her 
personality is formed. It is the re ult of influences, not 
haphazard and conflicting but we'l chosen and care- 
fully co-ordinated. What will be ber relation to society, 
and how will she adjust her powers among the complex 
forces which will instantly be brought to bear upon 
her ? 

In the first place, we may linger for a moment over 
the frequent apprehension that a college couree upfits a 
girl for the quiet life of a daughter at home. And we 
linger over it in order that we may emphatically deny 
it. A college course does not unfit a giri for such a life 
unless she is unfitted for it by nature. On thecoatrary, 
a college girl, if she is really needed {n the home circle, 
should take her place there with peculiar contentment, 
for she will enter upon work general and vague instead 
of specialized, not because she has drifted into it and 
does not know what else to do, but because she deliber- 
ately decides it to be her duty. She should be troubled 
by no misgivings or regrets, but should feel that she 
has as definite a career as that of the temperance 
lecturer. In quietly raising the tone of the jife around 
her she wil! find scope for her bast energies, and she 
will devote herself, with no fear that her powers are 
wasted, to that most noble and self-sacrificing of lives 
which consists in making smooth the paths whereon 
others must tread. Hundreds of college women are 
doing this today. We hear from all parts of the 
country of their multiform activities. They do not wait 
to forge for themselves new instruments, but pick up 
and use all the old ones—often a motley collection—that 
fall into their hands. They teach thelr younger brothers 
and sisters ; they throw themselves into church work ; 
they organiza clubs fur reading and siuly : they help 
in ccuatless ways the factory hands or shop-girls of 
their town or village. Among teachers, physiclans, or 
authors there are few whose lives are so busy as theirs, 
or so full of porsible usefulness. 

Will the college woman marry? Uadoubtedly she 
will, if she feels that in marriage her life can find its 
richest scope and deepest happiness. Practically, she 
does marry. We areassured that from statistics recently 
taken it was found that a greater per cent. of young 
women had married at a certain time after graduation 
than of young men from a neighboring college. Colonel 
Carroll D. Wright told us some years ago, in connec 
tion with statistics which the Alumre Association had 
been collecting, that the per cent. of marriages among 
college women was as great as that in any otbe> class of 
women concerning which he had information. But 
she will not marry for any but the highest motives. She 
will be influenced by the desire neither for a home nor 
for an occupation ; and it may be hoped that the ideal 
and standard for a married life will be defisitely raised 
when marriage is entered upon, pot as the obvious and 
conventional resource, but as the vocation which sum- 
mons the individual with irresistible cai] from a host of 
other attractive possibilities. What a thoroughly edu- 
cated and intelligent woman can be to her husband is 
well illustrated by a case of which I recently heard. 
The hu-band, a young business man, himself educated 
at college, but absorbed for the present in the necessity 
of making money, announces that, if he cares for the 
prac’ical elements of existence, it is his wife’s share to 
serve the family economy on the intellectual side. He 
sees that she has time and opportunities for study, and 
expects her to spend her evenings entertaining him with 
the results of her day’s thought. The diviston of labor fs 
somewhat novel, but it is obviously rational, and seems 
suggestive of future porsibiliiies. Tne comparative 
leisure of women—for no trained woman, unless very 
poor, need spend her whole time over household cares— 
ought certainly to make them as a class better informed 
and more broadly intelligent than those who have to 
devote their whole time to practica’ cares. 

If she is not needed at home, and does not care to 
marry, a constantly widening list of occupations is open 
to the well-equipped woman. We need not enumerate 
them here ; on every side there will come to her sug- 
gestive calls, till her only difficulty will be that of 
choice. But, whatever she choose, of one thing we may 
be sure; her productive energies will no looger run to 
waste. Few thiogs in our modern civilization are more 
depressing to athough'ful mind than the tremendous 
amount of misdircied and non-vtt! z2d power latent in 
the feminine half of humanity. We have spoken in a 
previous paper of the terrivle waste of nervous and 
emotional force in sheer restlessness and self-gratification; 
the analogous waste in material production has a ludi- 
crous as well as a pathetic side. A bazaar was held 





lately in a great city in favor of woman suffrage. The 
hall was draped with gorgeous banners covered with 
high scunding {nscriptions : “‘ Our powers demand our 
rights,” and the like. Beneath the banners stood tables 
covered with the results of the vaunted powers: 
crocheted mats, tidies of all descriptions, hand-painted 
screens, fans, dinner-cards, kickshaws, and sachet-bags 
by the score—all the usual dreary, futile, and pet'y 
array presented by women’s work when the mascullne 
element is ruled out. To look up and then down in that 
bezaar implied a depressing and ironical contrast. We 
are all amused at the fearful and wonderful worsted 
pictures wherewith our grancmothers begulled the'r 
leisure ; but we do not make fun of our intimate friend 
when she ardently devotes her life to decorating china 
At the recent exhibition of women’s work in New 
Orleans there were sent in, I belleve, 132 silk patch- 
werk quilts. Think of it! Think of the years of labor 
involved and the tons of patience! Will the time ever 
come when women in general shall have mastered that 
elementary but inexorable truth that supply should be 
preceded by demand ? Here {sa world of suffering need. 
ing to be healed, of ignorance longing to be enlightened ; 
and here are women, the heaven-appointed powers to 
{llumine and to heal, devoting thelr energies to the 
embroidery of doilies or the anslysis of thelr own 
emotions, while they mourn over the narrowness of their 
lives. 

Even when women have attempted to grapple with 
great problems, their grasp bas too often been feeble 
and ineffective. Noone can honor as do the younger 
women of to-day the noble work dove by the excep 
tional women of the older generation ; yet we are forced 
to confess that, as a rule, the masculine stricture {s true, 
the average feminine work is vittated by an excess of 
those very qualities wherein ought to consist its power— 
by an intensity which ignores proportion, and a sentt- 
mentality which ignores Jaw. Ooly last winter I heard 
one of the most prominent snd most revered of our 
elder women entreat a club of young ladies, with all the 
powers of her eloquence, to purchase useless articles, 
such as the patchwork quilts mentloned above, at three 
times their market value, because, forsooth, of the 
patience and hope of the producers, It is not in euch 
suggestions of a weak and superficial charity that the 
true solution of economic problems {s to be found. 

Now, it is almost universally conceded that moral 
standards of women are as 4 rule higher and more dell- 
cate than those of men. The best men have always 
regarded women as things ‘‘enskfed and sainted,” as 
the perpetual witnesses and guardians to spiritual and 
moral truth. But do these same men ever seek the 
advice and the judgment of women on questions, say, 
of practical politics? No, they do not. They feel, 
and ju tly, that the high ideal standards of women are 
united with a lack of practical sagacity, of patient far- 
sightedness, of the power to apprehend actual condi 
tlons and to master practical methods. These de- 
ficlencles are only too true ; it is on acc: unt of them that 
women have so seldom brought to bear their clear per- 
ceptions of abstract right on the administration or solu- 
tion of the matter-of-fact problems of our civillzation. 
The distinctively feminine elements in thought have 
never commanded the resp: ct of the real workers of the 
world, and they have so failed because there has been 
no correlation by means of the nervous rystem of practi- 
cal sagacity between the mental apprehenston of right 
and the efficlent power of execution. The assertion is, 
of course, constantly met with that this delicate sense of 
right in women is due to their seclusion from actual 
life, that they should always be shielded’ and protected 
in order that this sense may be preserved, and that 
contact with sordid realities would annihilate it at once. 
The implication is not a cheerful one; it can hardly be 
called a Christian one. To argue against it on paper 
fs futile ; to disprove it by actual demonstration is the 
immediate duty of all educated women. 

Buppore that they do disprove it. Suppose the fact 
estabiished—and cao we relegate the proof to the fulure 
with the names of Frances Willard and Octavia Hill io 
our minds ?—that women, maintaining in its integrity 
the exquisite purity of their idea's, may yet fecs, with 
clear eyes and steady hands, the saddest and most com- 
plex issues; suppose that feminine e!ements of charac- 
ter and thought thus become an actual factor in the 
solution of actual problems—what will be the result ? 
That some results must follow is obvious. In the pres 
eot upheaval of interests, when the very constitution of 
society is questioned, a change in the attitude and train- 
fog of half of humanity resultiog in the uli ization of a 
vast fund of energy bitberto unused, narrowed, or 8: If 
consuming, would certainly form an appreciable i-flu 
ence. 

Let us emphasize the fact that this influence would 
not be mere multiplication of factors already existing. 
Women will always hold a clearer vision than men of 
the ideal ; men will always keep a firmer grasp on the 
actual. Men will always continue to judge matters 
largely from the standpoint of the expedient ; women 
from the standpoint of the ethical. But we claim that 





this keenness of perception of moral issues, so distinct- 
ively feminine, may, if properly trained, become so 
tempered and controlled by the practical reason as to be 
recognized as an actual determining power. Suppose 
we consider for a moment the increased introduction of 
these feminine elements in one or two special depart- 
ments. The inquiry {s, for the present, speculative ; 
but speculation is sometimes desirable. 

Suppose we take, first of all, the sphere from which 
women, so far as regards legitimate power apart from 
lobbying, have been most rigorously excluded ; from 
which, we might say, they have excluded themselves, 
since their indifference and dislike have doubtless been 
the cause of their neglect—the great field of national 
politics. Boe it understood at the outset that we are not 
advocating the disagreeable idea of a public career for 
women. We advocate simply that more subtle and 
most effective power, inconsistent with no home claims 
or private cares—the power of modifying public op{nion 
by the formation of clear and intelligent views on all 
subjectsof public importance Nelther are we entering 
a plea for woman suffrage. The attitude of educated 
women toward the suffrage is, I think, one of suspense, 
We do not wish it as a right; we shrink from ttasa 
possible future duty. We feel that it is the end, and 
that we are only at the beginning. Ia one of our chief 
colleges the question cf the suffrage was this year put 
to vote In the Santor class of Political Science Fourteen 
votes were In favor, twenty-seven against. This is the 
largest proportion in favor that any year has shown; 
but it fs not alarming. No; what women ought to do 
in politics is to bring to bear the clear perception of 
right which {s their special prerogative on the {ssues of 
tbe day. This is no chimerical proposition. One 
woman of enthusfasm and genius has saved the Indians ; 
the temperance question, that most complex of prob- 
lems, is matertally affected by the action of women. 
But educated women need to concentrate their atten- 
tion, not on the crying and picturesque evils which 
attract the sympathies of all, so much as on those im- 
portant though dry {issues which come up In the man 
agement of a common-ense government like ours. The 
chief need of American politics is, by the consent of all, 
& larger introduction of the ethical element, a dim{nu- 
tion of corruption and wire-pulling, and an earnest de- 
votion to the great moral problems of our clviliza 
tion. Who so fitted to emphasizs these matters through 
the control of public seatiment as thoughtful women ? 
Yet, as a rule, how little we think of them! We glance 
at the political columns of our newspaper; we think, 
with a sigh, that “the machine” seems very compil- 
cated, and we turnaside. Now, toevery p litical ques- 
tion, however detailed and dry, there is an ethical side ; 
and itis jist as much our duty as women, as the sisters 
and wives of cltizens, to have an {ntel!{zent oplaton on 
such details as it is to do the little benevolences that fall 
in our way. Let women once be roused to a sense of 
their responsibility toward broader problems than those 
which affect the home; Jet them patiently, carefully, 
and reasonably form opinions concerning all public 
ma.ters, so that they may know on each pofnt what they 
consider to be a wise and a Caristlan policy ; let them 
urge thetr convictions with all the power of a quiet 
womanliness, fighting agalost evil, not only by hatred, 
but by system and by eclence; and who shall say 
that the tone of that dreadful abstraction, public optn- 
on, may not be definitely raised, and ethical criterions 
in political matters become the ruleand not the excep- 
tion ? 

There is another department, encroaching more and 
more, perhaps, on that of politics, yet distinct from it, 
and, as many think, more impertant. In the depart- 
ment of economics and of soctal science the need for 
what we have called the feminine element not only 
exists—it 1s even recognized. The problems of this 
nature are more and more engrossing the attention of 
thoughtful men. The hard and dry doctrines of the 
Manchester School, which taught that the relations of 
man to man were subj-ct to purely mathematical laws, 
are falling into disrepute. The most careful thinkers 
recognize that one cannot in ¢conomic questions ignore 
the dynamic power of human sympathy. The fine 
class of the Gcrman professors, and the best of the rising 
generation of economists in Americs, agree that the 
tendency of the science to-day is to emphasize the 
ethical elements; and in this tendency they rejpice. 
Now, no thinking person can deny the responstoility 
of women toward the questions of social science. 
Thetr position in their households, and the many 
indus ries which depend upon them, should certatuly 
turn them to the consideration of economic questions ; 
while their keen moral sense, their sympatheuc power, 
and their p ssion for self-sacrifice fit them, if once bal 
atced and restrained by prac ical wisdom, to b.come 
delicate and ¢ fficlent {sstruments in the difficult decision 
of a righteous adjustment of forces. For csuturies 
past women have been traloed in the duty «nd privilege 
of eeif-cacrifice, till subordination has to them become 
often a second nature. How many women of rare 
capacity have fairly blotted themselves out from a mis- 
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taken sence of duty! May it not be—we throw out the 
suggestion as the merest hint—that this wonderful power 
has been developed for a purpose? Think what might 
be the result if the force of self sacrifice, inherent io 
balf of humanity, should spend itself no longer in often 
misdirected ardor within the narrow limits of individual 
lives, but should work in intelligent subordination to 
perceived justice, and turn toward the solution of broad 
social problems. The result, on the whole, cannot be 
predicted ; 1t would not, perhaps, be the collecrivist 
millennium, but it might be a perceptible trend toward 
greater equality and fairness ia the social crder. This, 
however, is theory. Practically and immediately, there 
are numerous problems awalting the time when thought- 
ful and earnest women shall no longer feel their duty to 
society accomplished if they give meals at the door to 
tramps, or dabble a little in sctentific charity. The 
housing of the poor, public morality, the wages of 
work-women—with the conditions, at least, of each and 
all of these questions every conscientious woman fa 
bound to be thoroughly informed. They are to be 
eolved neither by charity nor by sentimentality, but by 
practical self-sacrifice and by hard thinking. If the 
women, within whose sphere such questions emphatic- 
ally fall, refuse to face them, and turn aside in bewil- 
derment and indifference, what can they expect of the 
men ? 

Io politics, in economics, and in philanthropy, the 
great characteristic of the time is the fusion of the two 
elements which have hitherto been withcut practical! 
connection. Charity becomes scientific, and founds {ts 
methods on ascertained law ; political economy becomes 
moral, and recognizes for the firet time the truth of uni- 
versal brotherhood. Under these conditions there is 
special need, there is special scope. for the feminine in 
stinct that perceives the right and clings to it unfi'sch- 
ingly ; but :bis instinct must be steady, not impulsive ; 
active, not eelf-centered. Women must be aroused to 
a sense of their responsibility on the one hand ; they 
must be trained to practical ¢fficfency on the other. 
These two things the higher education almstodo. The 
time has come when there appears in all departments a 
special need for the distinctively feminine factor ; and, 
by that beautiful concurrence which we are pleased to 
call Destiny, ‘his factor fs, for the first time in centuries, 
being made ready for the work. 

A word—it must be only a word—on one other matter. 
Through all the ages women have been, in a special 
sense, the guardians of religion. Spiritual vision comes 
more readily to them than to men, faith is more instinct- 
ive, Thus men turn to them for spliitual elevation and 
help ; but they do not, as a rule, turn !o them for logical 
convictions, for such women are unable to furnish. The 
woman of the future will, from this and other causes, 
have to contend against a growing suspicion that a deep 
religious faith is illogical. If she wishes to retain her 
spiritual in fluence—and it is her most precious possession 
—she must be able to give a reason for the hope that Is 
in her. She must not, when challenged, give the typi 
cal feminine answer: ‘‘I cannot understand ; I feel.” 
She must say: “I both feel and understand ;” or, in- 
deed, in some cases: ‘I feel because [ understand.” 

We have theorizad a great deal about the responsibil 
ity and the scope of educated women. Do they real!ze 
this responsibility, and are they in any practical way 
pressing forward to the work which they should do? 
Facts furnish the most effective answer. It must be 
remembered that the graduates of our colleges are 
young, their sge not averaging much over thirty, and 
that at thirty few men have done much work which 
could be tabulated and recorded. But the spirit of 
earnestness and eagerness for worthy work among the 
alumr@ is noticeable. The Assoclation of Co'legiste 
Al.mue, formed five years ago, numbers now 535 mem- 
bers, {ts object is to un{te the graduates in ‘‘ practical 
educaticnal work,” but in reality many other topics 
engage itsattention. The enthusiasm with which mem- 
bers all over the Union co operate in the plans of the 
Association shows that it is destined to form a strong 
inetrument of possible good. Meanwhile its scope may 
be indicated ina line. Atthe recent meet ng in New 
York the afternoon was devoted to an admirable discus- 
sion cf the Opportunities and Need of College-Bred 
Women in Pailantbropical Work ' The Boston branch {fs 
devoting itself to studying the vexed question of physl- 
cal training fcr girls in the secondary schools. Clubs of 
various sr. are formed in connection with the Associa. 
tlon. One of the most interesting in Boston has for two 
years studied Puolttical Science, considering during the 
past year the branch of the subject nearest home, in the 
shape of municipal government, ectual and ideal. Next 
year the club will probably special'ze still further, and 
consider the methods of education in the public schools 
There is a similar club in New York. 

These tcattered hints may perhaps indicate the spirit 
of the Assocfation, and the lines of work which claim 
the fi-st attention of the members; and it must be re- 
membered that these yousg women are fair representa- 





tives of those whom our colleges are yearly sending into 
the world. 

Thus, in the face of present needs and present oppor- 
tunities, is there not one obvious conclusion ? Let us 
give to our young girls the full advantages of the highest, 
the finest education at our command, that so they may 
develop, on the one hand, into a womanhood gracious, 
contented, controlled ; and that they may become, on 
the other, an ever-growing power {n the community at 
large to substitute high {deals for low, to purify the tone 
of society, and to make ready the ground wherein shall 
grow the harvest of the future 








HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


OW is the spring of our discomfort, when disorder 

and dampness are the enemies of nerves and mus- 

cles, One sighs for the days of fatry godmothers, when 

all the ci-agreeable things of life were mitigated, if not 
eliminated, by their beneficent kindness, 

The annual house cleaning season is at hand, and 
stray hints and suggestions sre in order. 

To clean wall paper, take eff the dust with a soft cloth. 
With a little flour and water make a lump of very stiff 
dough, and rub the wal! gently downward, taking the length 
of the arm at each stroke, and in this way go around the 
room. As the dongh becomes dirty cut the soiled part off 
In the second round commence the stroke a little above 
where the last one ended, and be very carefal not to cross 
the paper or go up again. Ordinary paper cleaned in this 
way wi)] look fresh and bright, and almost as good as new. 
Some papers, however—and these most expensive ones— 
will not clean nicely ; and in order to ascertain whether a 
paper can be cleaned, it !s best to try it in some obscure 
corner, which will not be noticed if the result is unsatisfac- 
tory. If there are any broken places in the wall, fill them 
up with a m!xtare of equai parts of plaster of Paris and 
silver sand, made into a paste with a little water; then 
cover the place with a little piece of paper like the rest, if it 
can be had. 





When painted wainscot or other wood requires cleaning, 
soft soap and ful’er’s earth should be applied with a flannel. 
The work should proceed from the top downwards, and the 
water should be prevented from running on the clean parts 
as much as possible, or marks will be made which will 
appear after the whole is finished. One person should dry 
with a soft rag as fast as another has scoured off the dirt 
and washed off the soap. When the paint is soiled in parts 
only, and does not require a general cleaning, dip a sponge 
or a piece of flannel into soda and water, wash it off 
quick’y, and dry immediately, or the soda will eat off the 
paint When paint simply requires to have the dust re- 
moved from it, a cloth should not be used ; but, after blow- 
ing off the loose particles with a pair of bellows, the oper- 
ation should be completed with a long-haired brush. With 
care, paint will look wel! for a long time if guarded from 
the influence of the sun. 


To wax floors, take a pound of the best beeswax, cut it up 
into very small pieces, and let it thoroughly dissolve in 
three pints of turpentine, stirring occasionally if necessary, 
The mixture should be only atrifie thicker than the clear 
turpentine. App’y it with a rag to the surface of the 
floor, which should be smo >th and perfectly clean. This 
is the difficult part of the work, for, if you put on either 
too much or too little, a good polish will be impossible. 
The right amount varies, less being required for a hard, 
close-grained wood, and more if the wood is soft and open- 
grained Even professional ‘*waxers’’? are sometimes 
obliged to experiment, and novices should always try a 
square foot or two first. Pat on what you think will be 
enough, and leave the place untouched and unstepped on 
for twenty-four hours, or longer if needed. When it 1s 
thoroughly dry, rub it with a bard brush until it shines. If 
it polishes well, repeat the process over the entire floor. [f 
it does not, remove the wax with fine sand-paper and try 
¢gain, u-irng more or less than hefore as may be necessary ; 
and continue your experimentirg until you secure the 
desired result. If the mixtureis slow in drying, add alittle 
of any of the common “ driers” sold by paint dealers—japan 
for instance—in the proportion of one part of thedrier to six 
parts of turpentine. When thr floor is a large one you may 
agreeably vary the tedious work of polishing by strapping 
a brush to each foot and skating over it. 

If brooms are wet in boiling suds once a week they will 
become very tough, wiil not cut a carpet, will last much 
longer, and always sweep like a new broom. 








A PROTEST AND PETITION. 


HE question whether children shall or shall not 

visit ibe theater is one that is answered in many 
different waya by people of equally bigh purpose and 
honest convictions, Miss Alcott, whose opinion will carry 
weight with hundreds of young people and of parents, 
wrote a letter cf protest to the ‘‘ Boston Transcript” 
afier a recert visit to the theater with a party of chil- 
dren ranging from seven to ten yearsold. The play 
presented was tbe ‘‘ Rat-Catcher,” the pretty story of 
the ‘‘ Pied Piper,” alwavs harmless and entertaining 
when presented without forelygn adjuncts. Miss Alcott 
was distreesed because of the introduction of the very 
unnecessary ballet, which she found puzz'ed, and dis 
tressed as well, her little companions. Itisa thousand 





+ Reported in The Christian Union for March 31. 


pities that this pretty spectacle has been marred by the 


introduction of features that do not add to its simple 
beauty, and prevent the children having one play within 
their comprehension and free from the fatntest sug- 
gestions of evil. After protesting warmly against the 
ballet, and noting its effect on those present, Miss 
Alcott says of plays in general : 

“Let the managers who get up these brilliant spec- 
tacles remember principle as well as profit, and pro- 
vide harmless plays for young and old, with less glitter 
and more decency, fewer false wives and rakish hus- 
bands ; wholerome home scenes, not dress parades and 
poor acting. The good old fairy plays always drew. 
‘Joshua Whitcomb’ fills any house, and the ‘ Rivals’ 
still enjoys a green old age. In Heaven’s name, then, 
let the play wrizhts fall to and give us something sweet, 
and true to human nature, or let there be brought back 
the best dramas of other days to teach us what to like ! 

‘* Let the parents who are responsible to God for the 
children they bring into the world look well into their 
own ways, to do that in them lies to make it a safe 
home for these innocents, and set examples fit to be fol- 
lowed, lest, when the wild oats are sowed, the sad har- 
vest will bring them the bitterest remorse. 

‘* This isa matter in which women may properly move, 
since they rule society, are liberal patrons of the theater, 
and universally allowed to be, by sex, education, and the 
grace of God, the most mora! half of creation. Dear 
motbers, sisters, and teachers, Jet the cults you love go 
for a little while, and, taking a bint from Browning’s 
innocent Pippa as she passes unharmed through scenes 
of love and sin and death, help to keep these little girls 
of ours as safe through ignorance as she was, and able 
to sing with her— 

‘God {s in his heaven, 
All is well with the world.’ 

‘* Asthey go about the wholesome work and play fitted 
to their years, or, learning from the heathen Buddha 
that chastity 1s one of the cardinal virtues which shall 
bring & man’s sou! safe to N rvina in the end, see that 
your sons be not tempted to forget it by these allure- 
ments of the flesh. 

‘These boys and girls are to be the parents of the com- 
{ng generation, the makers of the happiness of home, 
the honor of the city, the prosperity of the State we are 
so proud of. Let us remember this, and begin early to 
make them virtuous as well as brave and beautiful ; to 
teach them that the true conduct of life is the highest 
culture, and that a wise legislation which nips vice in 
the bud is a better economy than buliding prisons and 
hospitals to heal and reform souls and bodies which 
might have been saved by care before ignorance and 
temptation ruined them. 

‘* Cease remonstrating against the withholding rights 
so many of us are not yet ready to use, and earnestly 
profit by one of the few conceded to us. Be what you 
are 80 Often called, the good angels of home, the keepers 
of men’s consciences, the mothers of the race, and do your 
duty in this matter, both for the sake of your own chil- 
dren and those poorer ones who lead a dangerous life for 
their daily bread and your dangerous pleasure. 

“L. M. Aucort.” 





ADULTERATIONS —The follow!og report from Wash- 
ington is somewhat discouragtag : 


‘*The chemists of the Department of Agriculture, under 
the direction of the Commissioner, have for a year or more 
been investigating t'e exient and manner of food adulter- 
ation practiced in this country, and a report covering sev- 
eral branches of the work is in process of preparation. 
That portion relating to spices and condiments, prepared 
oy Cifford Richardson, is already completed. Mr. KR ch- 
ardson’s invectigations show that no other kinds of human 
food are adulterated to such an extent. Of twenty samples 
of ground cloves examined only two were pare. Tne others 
had suffered the extraction of their essential dils, and had 
been polluted by the addition of clov» stems, allspice, and 
husks of various kinds. Of eight samples of cayenne pep- 
per only one was pure. Of ten samples of mustard none 
were pare, though several had only suffered the loss of 
the'r fixed oil; the others contained quantities of wheat 


floor, the spurious matter being in some cases two-thirds 
of the compound. ‘This made it necessary to add tumeric 
acid (barmiess) to restore thé mustard color. Ten samples 
of allspice were examined, eight of which were pure. Four 


samples of cassia were all pure. O 
four were pare. 


n samples of ginger, 


Oaly one out of thirteen samples of black 


pepper was found to ba what it purported to be. A spect- 
men sent from Baltimore to a man wuo had an army con- 
tract was almost entirely spurious. Cayenne pepper, black 
pepper, husks, and mustard huils were used to give flavor 
and pungeucy, while ‘ body’ was supplied by gronnd beans 
and rice, and color by charcoal. Two samples of white 
pepper out of five were pure; two samples of mace out of 
five were pure, aod of three samples of nutmeg examined, 
all were pure. Mr. Richardson incidentally mentions a 
New York spice grinder who within a short time worked 


off five thousand pounds of cocoanut husks.”’ 





It is what is done and suffered in the house that has 
tie profoundest interest for us. Is it not plain that 
not in senates, or couris, or chambers of commerce, but 
in the dwelling-house, must the true character and hope 





of the time be consulted ? 
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Gur Youna Forks. 


BEYOND THE IVORY GATE. 
PART II. 
By CuHar.es LILLIE 


as HY are we running ?” asked Nutty of her 
companion, who held her hand. 

‘«« Promotes circulation,” he replied. 

** Some one’s puffing so hard bebind us,” cried Nutty. 

“ What if 1am?” panted the Major. ‘ Costs noth- 
ing” 

“Where sre we going ?” she gasped. 

‘ Literary and sclentific gathering at Mrs, Carmine’s,” 
said Flake, drawing aside a heavy curtain and entering 
a couple of crowded rooms. 

** That i- Mrs. Carmine with carnations In her hair.” 

‘© She's very like our cook,” said Nutty. 

‘We need not speak to her until we have decided 
whether we’ll stay.” 

‘What is that gentleman doing?’ Nutty inquired, 
later, pointing to a little old man attired in a sad-bued 
dressing-gown, busily engaged in examining the contents 
of rows of little basins with magnifying glasses and soup 
ladles. 

‘Inspecting bread and milk to see if it’s pure; he’s 
Dr. Sepia.” 

‘* Boring water and sugar thickened with powder and 
gum—never saw a cow,” murmured the Doctor. 

‘* He’s obliged to find mistakes,” explained her com- 
panion, seeing Nutty about to speak; ‘they pay him 
forit. Hush! he's going to examine the bread.” 

‘* Cotton wool and baking powder combined with 
foreign pulp, name unknown—never saw a flour- 
barrel.” 

Sond ft all away.” exclaimed Mrs. Carmine, with a 
gratified smile, “‘and give all the childrea medicine,” 

“ Shall we go now ?” inquired Nutty. 

Just then a crush of people swept them onwards to the 
other room. 

‘* Who's that gentleman in rags and feathers ?” asked 
Nutty, trying not to laugh out aloud. 

‘* Hush !” replied her companion—‘‘ he’s a poet ; look 
at his eye.” 

“But why doesn’t he get his clothes mended and his 
hair cut ?” persisted the child. 

‘He hasn’t time; besides, it’s his uniform; also, he 
lives in a garret.” 

** What’s his name ?” she inquired. 

‘*Madder Brown. I'll introduce you.” And Flake 
touched the Poet, who was standing on a low chair star- 
ing at the celliog. 

“Ha, hal” he exclaimed jumping down so quickly 
that the quill pens of which his hair was full flew to the 
ground. 

“That mortal touch upon my arm 
Has brought me down from realms of blissful calm, 
Realms where bright fancy weaves a gilded chain, 
That steeps this world in a forgotten pain. 
That moital touch brings me to what [ am— 
A heavy, oreathing, mortal man.’’ 

“I'm sui, I'm very sorry,” sald Nutty, politely. 

** Don’t wen'ion it,” laughed the Major, who was eat- 
ing carrots In a corner. 

“This is Nutty, the Painter,” sald Flake ; ‘* Mr. Mad- 
der Brown.” 

‘* How’s your mamma °” asked the Poet. 

**Qaite well, thank you,” replied Nutty, surprised 
beyond measure. 

“ And your brother—how fs he?” he asked again. 

**T haven't got one,” she answered. 

** How would he have been if you’d had one ?” in- 
quired Mr. Brown, with a pleasant emile. 

Nutty did not know what to say to this. 

‘‘Tt’s a riddle,” gasped the Major. ‘‘ Confound the 
carrots! he’d have been a boy.” 

Madder Brown turned slowly round, and, fixing the 
Major with a pointed finger, broke out with— 

‘© Oh, Major with the flery ere, 
I'll ask thee riddles, by and by, 
That swift shall make thy gory hair 
Stand up on end in mute despair.” 

‘Scribbler !’ quoth the Major, hoarsely, and, select- 
ing a fresh bunch— 

“The sword is sharper than the pen. 
You write—I’ll cut and come again.” 

Mad7er Brown majestically folded his arms and 
stalked away to where Mrs, Carmine sat surrounded by 
guests. 

‘The Major will oblige us with a song,” announced 
Dr. Sepia. 

“ We will listento that,” said Nutty, delightedly— 
**4f he does not choke,” she added a minute later. 

** He'll not do that,” sald Flake. ‘‘ All great singers 
take something before they sing—he’s had carrots.” 

The Major now got up and took a carrot in one hand 
and a tambourine in the other ; to Nutty’s astonishment 
he had painted his face black and tied an immense frill 





round his neck. He walked sedately across the room 
with a pile of manuscript under one arm, and upon the 
other leant negligently against the mantelpiece. 

“What is he going to sing ?” asked Fiake of the 
Doctor. 

‘‘Now that you put it to me,” replied the Doctor, 
with a friendly look at Nutty’, ‘I find {t most difficult 
to determine. He bas been k nown to sing the ‘ Lively 
Request’ at a minute’s notice and in the most un- 
expected places, in character and out of character, in the 
woods and at sea, on beautiful moonlight nights or hot 
July days ; but never, to my posi tive knowledge—though, 
of course, I may be mistaken, memory for names being 
treacherous in many cases that have been brought hefore 
me—never has he sang {t so wel! as he did the last time 
I heard him at the Castle on the Hill. What he will sing 
to-night I cannot tell.” 

‘‘Thank you,” said Flake. 

‘Don’t ask bim any more questions, whatever you 
do.” whispered the child on the other side. 

There was a little stir as, hitting the tambourine 
lightly with the carrot, the Major began : 

“From the purple hills to the far off-vale the way winds 
dank and gray, 

Where the lizard quivers a shivering tail throughout the 
sun-kist day. 

Alas, Elvoe ! for the days that were, by the water-arch of the 
brown burzt plain ; 

For we dimly hide in the present time what the past will 
tell again. 


‘© On the war swept fields where the battle raged, the mur- 
derous mandrake grows ; 

The brilliant blood on the palace turf gives life to the crim- 
son rose 

That is worn by night to the sonl’s delight of the one 
crowned Beauty’s Queen. 

We do not lose what we never had, though we feel what we 
might have been. 


** And the dead files lle in clustered heaps by the marge of 
the dingy road, 

Where autumn whirls in the dawn of death ‘neath the point 
of the sharpened goad. 

The welkin rings with shuddering shriek on the edge of the 
sodden tarn, 

For what was once is now no more by the mere in the reeds 
ef Carne.”’ 

Here the singer broke down, and had to be led away. 

‘*Truly touching—sweetly pretty,” sald Miss Sap 
Green. 

Madder Brown was in convulsions in @ corner. 

**T don’t like it,” said Nutty, bluntly; ‘‘it wasn’t 
pretty.” 

‘* The words are of no account,” sald Flake ; ‘‘ it’s the 
air people like.” 

* Does any one else sing ?” 

*“My cousin Chinere White will sing soon, 
philosopher, and I{ves on fish.” 

‘* Well, why doesn’t he begin ?” 

‘*T said he would sing soon, and soon has not arrived 
yet.” 

The Msjor, having recovered, now advanced to Chi- 
nese White (who, as Nutty observed for the first time, 
was dressed in pigtails and white satin), and handed him 
a fan, a palr of chopsticks, and a clean collar. 

Chinese White came politely forward and said he was 
very sorry, but— 

“ Sorry be skewered |” interrupted the Major. 
up and sing ” 

‘TL am suffering,” continued Chinese, ‘‘ from j>ists in 
the limbs, fussiness in the head, a tore throat, and a mad 
cold.” 

Nutty thought he enumerated his ailments as though 
he took a gentle pride in them, 

‘It’s too true,” uttered Flake, brokenly, for he was 
crying steadily, much to the serious perplexity of 
Nutty. 

‘* Bless the boy !” said the Major. ‘‘ Don’t blubber.” 

“It runs in our family,” sobbad Fiake, while large 
white drops coursed down the sides of his nose. 

Really,” sald Nutty, severely, ‘‘ you shouldn’t cry.” 

“When you meet with a good old family taint—” 
began Flake, and stopped, totally unable to proceed. 

“ Where are we going ?” said Nutty, presently. 

They were now ascending filghts of stairs, and the 
Major was resting his arm upon hers. 

‘*Lean on me,” he panted. 

Nutty did not like to do this,'for fear they would both 
tumble, so she continued to hold him up. 

‘‘That’s better,” he remarked ; ‘‘ you won’t feel so 
tired.” 

Nutty did not like to say anything to the contrary, £0 
she merely observed that it seemed a long way up. 

‘* So do flagstaffs,” replied the Major. 

‘* Where is Fiake White ?” she asked, suddenly, per- 
ceiving for the first time they were alone. 

‘Gone home, wet through,” said her companion. 

“On, I'm s0 sorry !” she exclaimed, in a tone of gen- 
uine compassion ; ‘‘ he was so nice.” 

‘*T am so nice, thou art so nice, he is so nice,” com- 
mented the Major—‘“ a neat three.” 
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** Got 





**T am so tired,” pleaded Nutty. 











** Thou art so tired, he is so tired—stay, how do we 
know that ?” 

* I'm tireder,” crfed Nutty, a little crosely. 

‘* Tireder ?” panted her companion, pulling her down 
into a seat beside him. ‘I think that word won’t do.” 

“Why, where are we ?’ cried Nutty, looking around 
her. 

“* My house,” sald the Major, graclously—‘‘ and day- 
Hight. Look, there’s the rising sun !’ 

She looked through the window, and felt the cool 
breath of the early morning {n all its deliclous freshness. 

‘*Ab !” she exclaimed, contentedly, and sat down 
again, and watched the sun rise, saw the golden spears 
strike upward and pterce the purple dawn, till they lost 
their shimmering selves in the crumpled blue and allver 
overhead. 

“Ah!” she cried again, to her companton, bringing 
her two hands softly together, ‘‘ how pretty !” 

‘Pretty !’ quoth the Major ; ‘ prismatic hues.” 

The child rose indignantly, and went to another win- 
dow, and, putting the curtain gently aside, caught the 
Gew-sparkle of the garden and the note of a little bird. 

‘*{ wonder what's going to happen next,” she sald to 
herself, and in saying it she dimly felt the need of other 
companionship ; the child's heart suddenly pined for a 
playmate. 

‘* Breakfast, naturally,” cried the Major, overhearing 
her; ‘‘chops and curry every other m{nute—then the 
picnic,” 

** So we are really going ?” she sald, pleasantly. 

“Going!” he echoed, perfectly crimson wiih rage, 
‘Didn't we take It for granted ?” 

** I’m sorry I annoyed you,” sald the little girl. 

‘* Sorry be shot !—don’t name it. Breakfast !” 

So they sat down to a large table, and her host gave 
ber pink c: ffee out of a scarlet coffve-pot. 

‘* Now—there’s potted shrimps and salmon paste, and 
little mullets with chillis in their gullets, and plover and 
pigeon and ple and peewlts and pork—rather high, 
and—and—which’'ll you have ?” he inquired. 

*‘T don't Ike shrimps because of the shells,” sald 
Nutty, doubtfully. 

‘* Shells be shivered ! 
and passed them to her. 

‘*There’s some one comlng through the wood,” cried 
Nutty. 

‘What !” gasped the Major, hurriedly, buttoning his 
cost, and trying to see his face in a spoon, and brushing 
his hair with his hands, 

A young girl ina robe of apple-leaf green, and with 
ivy twined in ber abundant hair, could be seen lightly 
crossing the woody elades. 

“ Verdant Green's sister,” sald the Major, turning his 
head quickly. ‘‘ Emerald—lovely creature! You may 
go and bring her in.” 

Nutty advanced to the window, but the Msjor inter- 
rupted her. ‘‘ Not that one,” he sald; ‘go through the 
greenhouse and you'll find a door.” 

He continued giving directions, and offering to draw 
plans, as long as Nutty could hear him, for she had 
slipped through an open window lower down, after all, 
but the murmur of his voice still seemed to follow her, 
till she noticed it was really the rustle of the leaves she 
was listening to, as she quickly wended her way to 
where she had last seen Emerald straying toward them. 

On and on through the lovely green-leafed wood her 
little feet carried her, ever fancying she saw the flutter 
of flying garments, and always juct missing the meeting 
the looked for. Somewhere above her a little bird sang, 
and then another, and another, and once she stayed to 
listen to a morning melody of umseen music, and then 
sped on again, further and deeper, where the summer 
greens grew less vivid, and the colors more somber and 
rich, and, looking round, found herself in the tawny 
loveliness of autumn woods. 

The summer had gone by, and she was again on the 
outskirts of the trees, and before her a path leading to a 
new and beautiful garden she had never before seen. 
She paused a second at the great stone steps that led to 
the strange garden, the wooded hill behind her, and 
then with fearless mien descended, her young face aglow 
and lit with anticipation of the hidden beauties, the 
unknown adventures, to come. 

Just as thechild had reached the last few steps that In 
another minute would have brought her to the garden, 
something seized her by the shoulder and shook her, 
and she heard a voice saying: 

“ Well, [declare ! Nutty, Nutty ! do you hear me ?” 
And then she slowly opened her eyes, and saw her Aunt 
Nellie bending above and picking up the fragments of 
a broken paint-box. 

*‘Then my little maid's come back,” sald Aunt Nel: 
lle, smiling, and kissing the gypsy face, and smoothing 
the tossed brown curls, ‘‘ Your mamma wants you 
downstairs, Noone knew where you were. Oh, Nutty ! 
spending all the ‘ong afternoon in this big arm-chair !” 

“But the picnic, Aunt Nellie ?” whispered Nutty, 
dreamily. 

‘Bless my little girl!” said her aunt; “she’s not 
going to any picnics.” 


They’re potted,” he remarked, 
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‘*No,” sald the child, with quick-gathering memories 
thronging swiftly upon her, and rubbing her still sleepy 
eyes. ‘‘ No,” she repeated, gravely ; “it was to be taken 
for granted.” 


HOW WE GET SOME FEATHERS. 


E hardly think, when we look at the waving 

ostrich feathers that make our hats so graceful 
and pretty, of the gaunt, ugly bird of whose coat they 
formed a part. They looked very different when they 
belonged to the ostrich. Then they were not lovely 
shades of blue, or yellow, or brown, or green, or glossy 
black, or snowy or creamy white, but a mixed, dirty 
gray—except the long feathers from the wings or tail, 
which are usually white, but sometimes have brown or 
black streaks running through them, or are of rusty 
black on the male bird. The feathers, after being 
plucked from the bird, pass through many processes 
—are cleaned, picked, dyed, dressed, or curled before 
the milliner puts them on our hats. 

Of course you know the ostrich does not fly ; he runs. 
Oh, how he runs—sixty miles an hour! His legs are 
very strong, and without feathers, Hls feet have two 
toes ; the inner one is very long, and has a hoof-like 
claw, which he uses as a weapon of defense. The 
ostrich weighs from two to three hundred pounds, and 
measures from six to eight feet in height. 

The ostrich is found only in warm climates—Arabia, 
Africa, and snother species 1n South America. The 
Arabs hunt for the ostrich as the English do for the fox, 
but not with dogs. A recent writer tells us how the 
Arabs prepare for the ostrich hunts : 


‘‘With the Arabs of the desert the chase and capture of 
the ostrich is the most attractive and aristocratic of the 
many diversions in which they indulge. The first thing 
attended to when a hunt is contemplated is the preparation 
of the horses. They ure entirely deprived of grass, and fed 
on barley, for seven or eight days before the intended hunt. 
They are allowed to drink only once a day, and that at sun- 
set; at that time they are also washed. They take long 
exercises, and great attention is paid to the arrangement of 
the harness. The Arab says that after seven or eight days 
the stomach of the horse disappears, while the chest, the 
breast, and the croup remain in flesh. The animal is then 
in condition to endure fatigue. This training is called ‘ tee- 
haha.’ The harness used in this hunting is much lighter 
than that in ordinary use, especially the saddle and the stir- 
rups, and the martingale is dispensed with. The bridle also 
undergoes many changes, the mounting and earflaps being 
taken away, as they are considered too heavy. The bit and 
frontlet are made of rops, without throat-band, and the 
reins, though very strong, are extremely light. The time 
most favorable for ostrich-hunoting is when there is the 
greatest heat. The higher the temperature the less is the 
ostrich able to defend itself. The Arab says that when a 
man stands upright and hie shadow its only the length of his 
foot, that it is the exact time to hunt. Each horseman is 
accompanied by a servant called ‘zemmal.’ He is mounted 
onacamel carrying four goatskins filled with water and 
barley for the horse, wheat tlour for the rider, some dates 
and a kettle in which to cook the fond, and everything 
which can possibly be reqnired for the repairing of the har- 
ness in case of accident. The horseman wears a linen vest 
and trousers, and covers his neck and ears with a light 
material called ‘ havuli,’ which 1s tied with astrip of camel’s 
hide. His feet are protected by sandals and his legs by light 
gaiters called ‘trabag.’ He has neither gun nor pistol, his 
only weapon being a wild olive or tamarind stick five or six 
feet long, with a heavy knob at one end.” 


The Arabs, this writer tells us, know just where the 
birds are to be found in the greatest numbers. He says : 


‘*After one or two days’ traveling, when they have 
arrived near the desired spot and they begin to see traces of 
their game, they haltand camp. After settling, two intel- 
ligent slaves are sent ont to reconnoiter. They carry a goat- 
skin at their side and a little bread. They walk on until 
they find the ostriches, which are generally on elevated 
places. As soon as the game is in view one lies down to 
watch and the other returns to convey the information to 
the camp. The birds are found in troops consisting often of 
asmany assixty. The horsemen, guided by the scout, travel 
cautiously toward the game. Thenearer they approach the 
spot the greater is their caution, and when they reach the 
last ridge which hides them from the ostriches they dis- 
monnt ard creep forward to ascertain whether the birds are 
still there. If such is the case a moderate quantity of water 
is given to the horses, and each man mounts again and pro- 
ceeds. The servants and camels follow a little distance 
behind, carrying with them corn and water. 

‘*The horsemen divide and form a circle around the 
ostriches at such a distance as not to be noticed by them. 
The servants halt when the horsemen s¢ parate, and as soon 
as they see their masters in position they walk right before 
the prey. The ostriches flee, but are met by the hunters, 
who at first only drive them back intothe circle They are 
made to run around in thering, and in this way their strength 
is exhausted. At the first sign of fatigue in the birds the 
horsemen dash in and the flock separates; the affrighted 
birds open their wings, which is a sign of great exhaustion, 
and the hunter, now feeling sure of his prey, selects 
his bird and runs its down, and fiaishes it by a blow on the 
head with the olive stick. The moment the bird falls the 
man quickly dismounts and cuts its throat, taking care to 
hold the head at some distance from the body so as not to 
soil the plumage. It is sald the male bird utters loud moans 
while dying, but the female dies in silence, When the 














ostrich is on the point of being taken by the hunter, if he 
does not wish to kill it he can easily drive it with a stick to 
where the camel is, it is in such an exhausted condition. 
After the birds are bled to death they are carefully skinned, 
80 that the feathers may not become injured, and the skin 
is stretched upon a tree or a horse, and salt is well 
rubbed intoit. Then a fire is built, and the fat of the bird 
is boiled for a long time. When it is very liquid it is poured 
into bottles made of the skin of the thigh and leg and 
strongly fastened at the bottom. The fat of one bird is 
generally sufficient to fill two of these cases, and it is said 
the fat would spoil in any other vessel. After the trying- 
out process the flesh is prepared and eaten by the hunter, 
who dresses it well with pepper and flour. While all this is 
going on the horses are carefully tended, watered and fed 
with corn, and the party remains quiet for forty-eight hours 
to rest the animals.”’ 

You no doubt have heard said of some grown person 
‘* he has a stomach like an ostrich,” meaning that the 
person can eat all kinds of indigestible foods. The 
ostrich will swallow stones as a gmall bird does gravel. 
Dr. Shaw, who is very familiar with the habits of the 
ostrich, says: 

‘*The natural food of the ostrich consists ordinarily of 
vegetabie substances, especially grain, and the ostrich is a 
great enemy to the African farmer. But its sense of taste 
is so obtuse that leather, old nails, buttons, bits of tin, keys, 
coins, and pebbles are devoured with apparent equal relish 
Nothing comes amiss. Bat the bird doubtless follows an 
instinct, for these hard substances assist in grinding down 
and preparing for digestion its ordinary food, like the gravel 
in the crops of our domestic poultry. Cuvier found in the 
stomach of an ostrich that died in Paris a pound of stones, 
bits of iron and copper, and pieces of money, worn down by 
constant attrition. Inthe stomach of one ef these birds 
which belonged to the menagerie of George lV. there were 
some pieces of wood, several large nails, and a hen’s egg 
entire and uninjored, taken, perhaps, as a delicacy. In 
another stomach, besides several large cabbage stalks, there 
were pieces of brick the size of a man’s fiat.” 

In 1864, at Cape Town, Africa, a French gentleman 
purchased three hundred acres of land, and put upon 
the Jand thirty-five ostriches. The birds became tame, 
eo tame as to allow their plumage to be handled, and 
finally plucked. The feathers are valuable, and as each 
bird yields two crops per year, ostrich farming has 
become one of the successful industries of South Africa. 


WAITING. 


By Exvizasetu Post. 

be H,dear! It’snever anything but wait ! It’s wait 

till you're older or wicer, or till you’re grown up, 
always! And now, when the other girls are going away 
to school, {it’s wait a year or two longer, because I’m not 
old enough! I wonder how old they want ma to be? 
I'm fifteen now.” And Becky threw herself {nto the 
great arm-chair, disappointed and cross. 

“ Why, honey !’ ssid Aunt Luce, who was standing 
over a pan of dishes, with her sleeves rolled over her 
brown arms 

‘‘T don't care, Aunt Luce ! I’ve waited from my youth 
up, and I shall be glad when people think I’m old 
enough to decide for myself. I shall have to be as old 
as Methuselah hefore they'll think that.” 

‘* Well, chile,” said Aunt Luce, deluging the dishes 
with hot water from the tea-kettle, ‘I guess you ain't 
de fust one dat’s had to wait.” 

‘‘T should like to know who has done more of it 
than 1 have,” replied Becky, disconsolately. 

‘*T shouldn’t be s'prised ef de waltin’ begun back 
’s fur as Adam ; an’ I reckon all his chillen knows what 
it is to walt.” 

‘‘ What under the sun could Adam have had to wait 
for ?” asked Becky, her attention turned for the iustant 
from her own troubles. 

‘** Well,” she said, deliberating, as if doubtful of her 
own point, while her dark feca lighted up with humor, 
‘‘mebbe he was a little cur’us a-waitio’ fur Eve; or I 
reckon he was a little worrited about dem crops he fuat 
earnt by de sweat ob his brow.” 

Becky laughed. This seemed a novel way of stating 
Adam’s troubles. ‘‘Any more instances of walting, 
Aunt Luce ?” 

‘Yes, honey,” she answered, feeling that she was 
now on familiar ground 
an’ Jacob a-waitin’ fur de promises ; an’ den dere was 
Moses an’ de chillen of Isr’el in de wilderness. Dey 
had to wait till dey was growed up, fur sure. ’Twa'n't 
two, free year, but forty year, in de wild’ness Dey 
was impatient ‘nuff, for dey was allus 8 murmurin’’gainst 
Mores or de Lord. But de Lord knowed what he’s 
about. He see dem yere chillen ob Isr’el no mo’ fit to 
gwine to de land ob Canaan dan nuffia’ at all.” 

‘* Why weren't they fit ?” asked Becky, 

** Dey’s nuffia’ more’n chillen—rightly name’—chillen 
of Isr’el. Dere dey’d been fur years aservia’ Pharo’, 
an’ havin’ no chance to ac’ fur demselves, an’ when 
dey’s gone free dey don’t want to bey nobody. Moses, 
he had to coax ’em, an’ de Lord he had to scar’ ’em wi’ 
thunder ’n’ lightnin’. De Lord he didn't want ’em 
a-settin’ up a kingdom fur demselves afore dey was 
ready to do as he tole’em, an’ den dey’d be able to dribe 








‘*Dere was Abrum an’ Isik’ 


out de Canaanites. So. you see, honey, dey was a-waltin’ 
to grow better afore dey could hab dere own way. Den 
dere was Joseph ’n’ David ’n’ Simeon.” 

‘* What about them ?” asked Becky, her interest in- 
creasing. 

‘* Well, dere was Joseph in de prison. De Lord was 
a-waltin’ fur a good chance to let him out. Ef he’d 
a@-murmured ’n’ complained ’n’ not been patient like, 
mebbe de Lord would ’a’ let him out sooner ; but de 
Lord had a plan fur him, and he was a-gwine to gib 
him de best kind ob a chance as soon’s he could ’n’ not 
interfere wid de rest ob his plans. He wanted to get 
dem chillen ob Isr’el into de land ob Ezypt and den into 
de land ob Canaan ; for he was a-thinkin’ how he could 
sabe de worl’ and hab de Sabyur come,” she said, her 
dark face softening at the thought, making Becky feel 
that he was indeed a light to lighten the Gentiles. 

‘* Dan Simeon, dat poor ole man, had been a-waitin’ 
his lifetime to see de Lord afore he could die in peace. 
An’ David, he must ’a’ thought it was purty hard, wid 
de young blood flowin’ in his veins, and de brave heart 
a longin’ to do sumfin’ gran’, to do nuffin’ but tend dem 
sheep, while his breddern was in de midst of de battle, 

A-bearin’ de shield an’ bow, 

A-hearin’ de trumpet blow, ”’ 
she sang, in remembrance of her early days on the 
plantation. 

‘*Supposin’ David hadn’t ’a’ been willin’ to be nobody 
but David, tendin’ de sheep an’ de lambs in de green 
pasters an’ side o’ de still waters,” she continued, ‘‘ thou- 
sands 0’ poor, sorrowin’ souls wouldn’t never ’a’ been 
comforted by dat sweet Psalm, ‘De Lord is My Shep- 
herd.’ 

** Joseph ’n’ Moses ’n’ David didn’t know what dey’s 
a-waitin’ for more’n you an’ me do, an’ no more’n dem 
litle spring posies do, dat wait all winter under de snow 
afore dey can send up dere leaves an’ blow out. But 
mebbe, in some way, He be a-gwine to make use of us, 
to help carry out some plan o’ His’n ’t we don’t know 
nuffin’ about. All we’s got to do 1s to go on doin’ our 
duty patient-like, a-wattin’ fur him to bring round his 
own plans; an’ mebbe, ef dere ain’t nuffin’ else we can 
do, we can kinder fill up de chinks dat would make de 
plan shaky oderwise.” 

‘* Well,” sald Becky, as che left the room, ‘“‘ ‘ There’s 
no great loss without some small gain,’ and Aunt Luce 
has given me a good subject for the composition I must 
have to morrow.” Sosrhs took up her pen, and wrote : 

WAITING. 
Down by the brook in the tall meadow grass, 
Patiently, day by day, 
Sat a dear little brown bird over her nest, 
Silent, for she said in heart: ‘‘ Lest 
I wake my darlings, my loved ones, my best, 
Too early by my lay.” 
‘*T must wait,’’ she said, as she watched a bee 
Soaring on gauzy wings; 
“‘T must wait,’? when she heard the bobolink’s glee ; 
*]T must wait ; for surely a bird like me 
Mast have joy before she sings. 
And joy comes not in leaving my nest 
And in flying away, but in doing my best.’’ 


Down by the brook in the tall meadow gras3, 
Helplessly, day by day, 

Lie four little homely, shapeless things, 

Waiting for feathers and strength in their wings, 

Knowing nothing save that which the mother-bird sings 
To her nestlings every day. 


‘* Why don’t you fly ?”’ asked a bumbie-bee, 
As he came down from the sky, 
When their wings were weak, though they were brown, 
And feathers took the place of down— 
‘* Why, birds, why don’t you fly »”’ 
But the birds chirped low, in tueir mother-tongue, 
‘* We muse walt before we fly.’”’ 


High up on the branches above the brook 
Sang four birds day by day: 
** We waited, we waited ! but now we will sing, 
Now we will make the welkin ring 
With our happy roundelay.”’ 
And the mother made melody with the rest— 
* Oh, this is my joy! and this !s the best!” 








As turning the logs will make a dull fire burn, so change 
of studies a dull brain. 


Trust no fature, howe’er pleasant ! 
Let the dead past bury its dead ! 

Act—act in the living present ! 
Heart within, and God o’erhead ! 


Stay, stay at home, my heart, and rest; 
Home keeping hearts are happiest, 
For those that wander they know not where 
Are full of trouble and full of care; 

To stay at home is best. 


Julia, There are too many week-days for one Sunday. 
Valdesso, Then take the Sunday with you through the week 
And sweeten it with all the other days. 


We have found you great and noble. 





Fail not in the greater trial, 
Faint not in the harder struggle, 
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Sunpay GFTERNOON. 
ISRAEL IN EGYPT.’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


\ MONG the names which redeem human nature 
from the sin and shame which envelop the race, 
and give a true interpretation to the divine declaration 
that God made man in his own image, none is more illus- 
trious than that of Moses. His name, notwithstanding 
the lapse of three thousand years, is still undimmed by 
time, and will be held in lasting remembrance so long as 
the Hebrew race preserves, though scattered to the four 
quarters of the earth, its sacred records and its national 
identity. The founder of a great nation, and the founder 
under God of those principles of political economy which 
underlie every free State, his name will be more and 
more honored as those principles of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity which were the foundation of the Hebrew 
commonwealth sre more generally recognized and 
adopted by the voice of mankind. More resplendent 
even than his inspired genius are the moral courage, the 
indomitable and unselfish purpose, and the manly yet 
humble piety which are far too seldom united to a tena. 
cious ambition and a powerful intellect. Deservedly 
honored as the greatest of all statesmen, he is yet more 
to be honored for those sentiments of commingled 
patriotism and plety which led him to reject a life of 
apparent glory, though rea! disgrace, for one of seeming 
ignominy, but real and undying glory. 

The story of Moses’s life begins with the darkest epoch 
of Jewish history. The Biblical description of the 
Egyptian bondage is very brief and simple. Other 
sources give us some {information which enables us to fill 
up the outlines of the picture. 

It is not necessary for the practical purposes of the 
Bible student to enter into the disputed questions respect. 
ing Egyptian chronology and dynasties. It is enough 
for us to know that a new dynasty came in whose 
kings began to look with jealous apprehension on the 
descendants of Jacob, and who inaugurated a system 
of oppression intended to check their increase and to 
destroy their manly spirit. They were set to labor at 
the public works; according to the Old Testament 
record, in the construction of treasure-cities ; according 
to Joeephus, in the erection of the Pyramids, the great 
canals and vast draias built for purposes of irrigation. 
They were turned away from their free trade of shep. 
herds to the hard labor and service in the field such 
as we still see along the borders of the Nile, where 
the peasants, naked under the burning sun, work 
through the day, like pleces of machinery, drawing 
up the buckets of water from the level of the river 
for the irrigation of the fields above. 

Their bondage was aggravated by cruel punishments ; 
the punishment infilcted being similar to the bastinado 
which appears pictured on the ancient monuments and 


‘practiced in the modern villages of Ezypt. The cry 


which went up from the affilcted Israelites of old ‘‘ by 
reason of thelr taskmasters” must have been, with 
slight differences, the same as that of the modern 
Ezyptisn peasants who are put to work along the banks 
of the Nile and who chant in a melancholy chorus, 
“They starve us, they starve us”—‘‘ They beat us, 
they beat us.” 

The bondage of the mind was worse than that of 
the body. Egypt was ruled over by a hierarchy as 
much more intolerable than that of the Jesuit order 
in Rome in its day of power, and that of the Moham- 
medan hierarchy to-day in Turkey, as that age was 
one of more flourishing despotism than ourown. The 
priesthood, numerous, richly endowed, and free from 
the care of self-support, maintained a wide eeparation 
between itself and the laity, and kept the latter under 
bondage to a carefully cultivated superstitious fear. 
Whatever theories of spiritua] truth msy have been 
entertained in the higher realms of philosophy, there 
is no doubt that the common people were taught to 
worship the sun, the moon, the starry heavens, the 
day, the year, the Nile, the very cows that fed along 
the banks, the very crocodiles that swam 'n the waters. 
Polytheistic worship is always degrading, for it is 
almost invariably the worship of mere sensuous objects, 
generally of those which are calculated to inspire awe 
and fear; and although there has been a vigorous at- 
tempt to find in the polytheism of Egypt, as in that 
of India, some purity and poetry, these qualities have 
been rather imputed to it than discovered in it. ‘‘ We 
can find.” says Mr. Kenricks in his “ Ancient Egypt,” 
‘‘no sufficient evidence for the opinion that the vari- 
ous gods of Egypt are but symbols and pereonifica- 
tions of the attributes and powers of the Being whom 
the priests, if not the people, recognize as the only 
true God.” 

Here we leave the Israelites while we turn to draw 
from this picture of Israel in bondage two lessons not 
inappropriate for the Sabbath. 
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I. The remnant of Jewish bondage is still to be seen, 
as we have said, in the condition of the fellahs of 
Egypt of to-day where Christianity has not yet made 
its ameliorating influence felt. But wherever the Bible 
has gone the chains have been broken. What God 
through Moses did for the children of Israel in leading 
them out of bondage he has done by his word through 
men inspired of it to lead all Christian peoples out of 
bondage. 

That to-day we have the right and the power of 
meeting in our own church and worshiping according 
to our own rites and in our way, that our home is 
sacred from the intrusion of government officials, that 
our children are not liable to be seized and taken from 
us, that the father may not be at any moment seized 
and compelled to serve in public works or in the army, 
or caught upon bare suspicion and hurried away to 
permanent imprisonment or to dea'h—all this is due 
to the influence and the power of Christfanity and an 
open Bible. And that it is due to Christlanity and an 
open Bible is proved by the two facts that liberty and 
Christianity are geographicaliy commensurate, and that 
the degree of liberiy is everywhere: identical with the 
degree to which the Bible is an open book, accepted 
and read by the common people. 

II. The lives bitter with hard bondage in Egypt are 
a fit symbol of the lives of those who have sold them- 
selves into slavery unto sin; who are working, not 
really for themselves, but for a bard taskmaster ; who 
are not children under a father’s roof, but slaves under 
a master’s whip; who know not the liberty wherewith 
Chr'st makes free. Tois Sabbath day which so closely 
follows the anniversary of the death of the signer of the 
Emancipation proclamation {s a fitting day to remember 
the Emancipator who through all these centurles has been 
striking off the chains from the wrists of men; who has 
yet more gloriously ushered thelr minds into fieedom, 
giving them the right to think and to judge for them- 
selves ; and who—most glorious emancipation of al]— 
sets those who trust themselves to him free from bond 
age to fear, to conscience, to law, and to every form 
of despotic sin. 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
TROUBLE IN EGYPT. 
By Emity HunTINGTON MILLER. 


OR a great many years everything went well with 
the brethren of Joseph, or the children of Israel), as 
they were celled. Their father died, and Joseph died, 
and by and by all of the people of that generation were 
dead, both Israelites and Ezyptlans. The Lord blessed 
the children of Israel, and they became rich and strong, 
and so many that all the part of the country where they 
lived was filed with them. By and by the new king, 
who had only heard the story of Joseph, but of course 
did not know him, began to think that some day per- 
haps these people might come to be stronger than his 
people, and might not choose to obey him. Probably he 
heard that they did not really belong in Egypt, but only 
ceme down to stay a while, and that some day they 
mt ant togo back again to their own country, and take 
all thefr money and cattle with them. So he taiked with 
his officers, and said tothem: “ It will never do for us 
to let these people be so strong and rich and independent. 
Some day, !f we should have a war with another nation, 
they may join with our enemies and fight sgainst us, 
and go away. We must show them that they are our 
servants, and make them work for us.” 

So they set taskmasters over them, and made them a!] 
go to work, carrying stone and making mortar, and 
building the great treasure cities for the King of Ezyrt 
Instead of tending their flocks and feeding their cattle 
now from morning till night, they had to work like 
slaves, watched over by cruel m:sters, driven to their 
tasks by whips, and only having such poor, scanty food 
as their overseers chose to givethem. Even the women 
and the little children had to work, and their Egyptian 
masters were so hard and cruel that the Bible says 
“they made their lives bitter with hard bondage, in mor- 
tar, and in brick, and in ai] manner of service in the 
field,” and whatever they did their masters made {t hard, 
bitter service. If you should go down to the land of 
Ezypt now, you could see, on some of the ruins of the 
old cities that crumbled away thousands of years ago, 
pictures cf slaves moving great stones, grinding clay, 
making brick and mortar, making bread, and carrying 
grain, while the taskmasters stand by with their whips, 
just as it was in that old time. 

But, in spite of all they could do, the chiidren of Israel 
kept on growing more and more in number. They 
made them work still harder, and when they found that 
did no good, the wicked king sald that every little boy 
who was born should be thrown into the river and 
drowned lest he might grow upand be a soldier to fight 
against him. Tuis was the worst of all, and the people 
were discouraged and almost heartbroken. They could 
not save themselves, and year after year they went on 
working and cuffering, and growing so accustomed to 





being slaves that they were almost satisfied if they could 
get enough to eat, and just manage to live. Do you 
think God had forgotten his people, and was not caring 
for them as he did when they were happy and prosper- 
ous, and had all that heart could wish ? The Bible says 
they cried unto the Lord in their distress, Perhaps they 
had forgotten a)l about him when they were comfortable 
and rich, and thought it was much better to stay there 
in Ezypt than to go back to the land of Canaan which 
God bad given Abraham for their home. When they 
were in trouble they cried unto the Lord just as Jacob 
had done, and though, for a time, things only seemed to 
grow worse and worse, God surely heard, and was pre- 
paring to help them in just the wisest way and the best 
time. We shall find out about that next Sunday. These 
people who lived so long ago were just like you and me. 
When everything goes well with us, we sometimes are 
so busy with our pleasures and our good times that we 
cannot stop to think of God, or remember that he gives 
us all, and thank him forthem. And then our Father 
bas to take them away from us until we will listen to 
his voice, and think of pleasing him instead of just 
Pleasing ourselves. God is our Teacher and our wise, 
leving Father, and if we are obed{ent children good will 
come to us out of what seems to us trouble and sorrow. 








HINTS AND HELPS. 
By a LayMan. 


FEW years ago I stood on the site of one of the 

primitive American cities, seelpg the prehistoric 
implements of the stone sge dug up from shell-heaps 
which show how our anclent Américans engaged them- 
selves. Hard by is an ancient churchyard, where a 
historic race Iles buried. The smoke of the farmhouse 
chimneys now curls upward amid the relics of forty 
centuries ; for the geologists argue the newest world has 
the oldest population, The same carth is underfoot ; 
the same sky canopies the tombs of unnumbered genera 
tions. He who now kindles the fire on yonder hearth 
has the slightest possible consciousness of Joseph. Sam- 
oset’s name {is fading, and Pocahontas is already a myth: 


‘* All that live must die, 
Passing through Nature to Eternity.’’ 





I stood one day on the apex of the Great Pyramid of 
Cheops, and, looking into the great desert on the south 
and the land of Goshen on the north and east, could 
find no one in the whole sweep of vision who knew 
Joseph. Yonder Nubian never heard of Joseph. 
Tvat Copt thinks I am inquiring for the muleteer. The 
earth is littered with the tombs of the Pasraohs, but 
even their names are in almost as much confusion as 
their mummies, We live and we die, and pass into the 
great mystery of which yonder Sphinx is yet speech- 
less. But the present is heealess of the past. It is 
only the future that appears to be on good terms with 
Joseph. 


How can Pharaoh know Joseph? Can a politician 
appreciate a statesman? Do you supp°se Jeff Davis 
could ever understand the alphabet of Wendel] Phil- 
Iips’s incisive vocabulary ? Even if the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus had been the contemporary of Joseph, he 
never could have known him. To know a saint we 
need not be like him, but we must like him. To know 
& poet one must have a poet’s mind. To knowa painter 
one must have the patnter’s imegination. To know a 
mechanic we must have the skill, not to make a miter- 
joint, but to appreciate one. To know Joseph we 
must be like Joseph in the heart, though we be contt- 
nents apart from him in ali other respects. A man who 
is incapable of appreciating moral heroism may be an 
able politician, a skillful diplomat, and a friend of 
home industry, but he is a stupendous failure. Even 
though he give great impetus to national developmen; 
today, he is sowing the seeds of national decay that 
will not be Jong im bearing fruit in ashes. Though one 
give his body to be burned, and have not moral excel- 
lence, he {s not excelient. 





Gladstone says it is the business of an orator to give 
back to his hearers as rain what he has recelved as 
mist. The effective orator utters the thoughts of his 
auditors and not his own—but better than they could. 
He must say what they wished they had sald. So it is 
the business of the statesman to formulete the obvious. 
To do what everybody agreed was the best, if not the 
only, thing that could be done was Joseph’a greatness, 
The Paaraoh who knew not Joseph unconsciously 
imitated the statesman, the latchets of whose shoes he 
was not worthy to unloose, when he set about establish. 
ing a couple of Chicagoes in Goshen. But there is but 
one Chicago. You can have a great many imitations, 
but there is but one original. You can endure the 
replica, but a poor pupil makes a botch in copying the 
masterpiece. The man who knows not Joseph is un- 
consciously influenced by his wisdom. Had the Pharaoh 
who knew not Joseph felt that moral influence as much 
as he felt that industrial influence, we might not to-day 
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see the new Supplanter following Jacob’s son to Goshen 
and English troops in barracks on the Nile. 








The politician cannot understand the difference 
between wisdom and shrewdness, because he thinks all 
wisdom resides in the fox. Pharaoh said he wanted to 
invoke a wise policy toward Ierael, and he held his head 
toward the Pleiades, and finally caught what he thought 
was a heavenly plan, but it turned out to be a very 
earthly sham—the unnatural calm that forks over in a 
cyclone. Whenever, in Church or State, you undertake 
to give nostrums, you will be quite certain to give an 
acute disease a chronic turn. There is no substitute for 
wisdom but some more wisdom. The whole history of 
states has been that of statecraft, and that is why the 
whole history of states is a record mainly of shorteighted- 
ness and of nearsightedness. The temporizing policy, 
the makeshift, the compromise, the herci*> cure, and all 
that sort o’ thing, invariably ends in the Red Sea. 





* Old institutions,” says Macaulay, ‘‘ have no more 
deadly enemy than the bigot who refuses to adjust them 
to a new state of society.” The time had come when 
Joseph’s generation had been succeeded by a generation 
of agnostics {n the matter of necessary readjustment of 
institutions to a new social status. The personal influ 
ence of 4 great leader was no longer felt. Great Pan 
was dead. The new Paaraoh had never known the 
elevating presence of a noble soul, and when problems 
that require statesmanship confront him, he tackles 
them as a politiclan and a time server, and with only a 
politician's success. The Ezyptian hated other nations, 
The changes of population that are constantly modify- 
ing the character of states must modify the course and 
chasten the spirit of statesmmanship or a crisis will be on 
hand The trouble is, the men who rule states are apt 
to lag behind public op{nion, and all the more where 
the people have no active hand in affairs. 





Everything in this world goes on like the kingdom of 
Grd—without observation. We see great social up 
heavals, and think they are a sudden spasm, an unan- 
nounced resuit. Notso. The subtle seer discovers the 
rebellion, as Joseph foresees the industrial crisis, long 
before it breaks out, the {rrepressibleness of the confilct 
long before the guns are brought to bear on the flag 
It is the structural changes that mold the organism. 
We think by passing a law we can evangelize the world. 
We fancy that brickyard legislation will perfect bricks, 
and that the yardstick can be shortened without reduc- 
ing the web. Weare so fond of legislative nostrums 
that we think human nature a subject of legislation, and 
that the operation of the divine statutes can be Itmited, 
if not by an act of the Legislature, certainly by an act of 
Congress. Pharaoh thought so. He swept a race into 
slavery by one stroke on the papyrus, and sat back on 
his rug and chuckled, no doubt, at the wisdom of kings’ 
houses. If mummies could speak, one would like to 
interview the Boulak Museum and the cotemporaries of 
Pharaoh assembled in the countless curlosity shops of 
Egyptian relics all over the world. The man who 
knows not Joseph doesn’t know himself. 





The greatest foe of our present social order, or difs- 
order if you please, is he who wants rigidity for elas- 


ticity, old nostrums prescribed for new diseases, severer 


conditions imposed on labor as a remedy for recognized 
industrial evils. Degrade labor and you are self- 
degraded, even if you sre a polite and rich loafer. 
Turn the wage-earner into servile conditions, and you 
who do that thing lose your own manhood. Who suf- 
fered more ‘rom slavery than the black man? The 
Southern whites, to be sure. You cannot do any man 
offense without greater self-offense. No mud hits that 
doesn’t spatter. 





See how we treat the Southern question to sarcastic 
outcry of red shirts, and sluice millions into Southern 
levees and Northern trout brooks, but find constitutional 
barriers against putting God’s own schoolma’‘ams into 
Dixte. We put a race Into Pharaoh’s brickyards, 
then half of us repented and remembered the Rad Sea, 
while others thought it was the Dead Sea and kept throw- 
ing fuel on to race antipathy, invoking the Ku-Klux, 
the tissue ballot, and so on, and denouncing the school- 
house for “‘ giving the nigger a big head.” There is such 
a thing as legislating the workingman out of the brick 
yards and yet attending carefully to see that he is kept 
‘*a mudaill,” to use the Southern substantive. The only 
true wav to crack the nut known as the labor problem, 
either North or South, {s to let special legislative 
panaceas have a rest while we whack the hard shell of 
conservatiem with the primer. 





It has long been the fashion in the name of liberty to 
invoke slavery. Most of the historic deviltries bave been 
done in the name of a good cause. The Duke of Alva 
invoked both God and country to the work of distribut- 
jog hell-broth among all European peoples. Many 
apostrophes to liberty Francs has heard, from the Louis's 
to Napoleon, and from the Coup d’ Hiat to the Commune, 
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They like liberty so well in France that they carve it on 
the stone facades, and then go off and leave the goddess 
no foothold in the Republic outside of the cornices of 
the Renaissance. Pharaoh tells us he was a patriot. 
Didn’t he turn all Israel into the mud for the sake of 
fatherland ? But how perversely healthy is the secret 
of God in human affatra! Didn't Pharaoh himself finally 
get into a worse place than the brickyards, and father- 
land with him ? You cannot insult man without insult- 
{fog God. When will men learn that the shaft that 
wounds a vulnerable heel wounds a venerable and 
venerated body ? The solidarity of the race is the com- 
pleted revelation of Christianity, 


He who thinks men are spoilt by handling raw mate- 
rials never analyzed that handful of mud which he is, 
The fact is the Puritans were developed by hardship. 
The Isr’elites were kept away from metropolitan luxury 
by their task masters. and in time once again vindicated 
their superiority as Joseph had done before. As you 
persecute a race you solidify the race. There is no 
communion £0 close as that of trial and suffering. When 
wecry ourselves together we are nearer each other than 
when we together laugh. You need straw and clay, to 
be sure ; hut it takes more than these to work the brick- 
yards of Pharaoh No great things are done without 
tears. The African in the slave fields of Alabama was 
superior to the African in the center of the Dark Con- 
tinent. The odds against us make us even with fate, 
and we often do well to speak of our friends the enemy. 
Many men never would have risen above the common 
place had they not been blessed with foes. Whole races 
were first distinguished in being extinguished, as was 
supposed, by alleged superior races. King George 
never learned anything until Cornwallis surrendered. 
Our cup of tea is free, if we are not. Injustice never 
pays. The world learns the lesson very slowly, but 
there is progress. The rights of man are now stronger 
than the wrongs of man. And to-day no man dares 
appeal save to the suffrages of the whole people. The 
brickvards have the ballot. There are not five thou- 
sand Jews in Exypt to-day, but there five millions of 
Jewe outside of Egypt far superior to surviving Copts. 


The persecution which Ierael shared in Egypt was 
not religious persecution. It was the outgrowth of in- 
dustrial jealousy and race prejudice. Indeed. in this 
respect it was more modern than ancient. We have 
given up gunning for heretics, but we blacklist or boy- 
cott or shoot our competitors. If one race gets posses 
sion, we think another race is an interloper. Hence 
the war of races in this country—negroes hung to lamp. 
posts, Chinamen burned to death, and other fine illus. 
trations of the liberties that liberty can take with liberty 
on {ssues of brickyards and ballots. Ifthe negro exer- 
cises the right of suffrage, it is in barroony with Pha- 
raoh’s politics to handicap him by Ku-Klux methods. 
This is the brickyard campaign over again. The pris 
oners of poverty sre not in half so stout chains as the 
prisoners of riches. A man so covetous of power and 
money as to impede the industrial progress of the whole 
is a pig upsetting his own trough. 





The fact is, there {s no way of riding, “r at least of 
overriding, the laws of nature, elther with a shillalah or 
with a broomstick. If youcan’t with Mrs. Partington’s 
celebrated new broom sweep the Atlantic into the 
Pacific, no more with the new broom of legislation can 
you arbitrarily remove national perils at a fell blow. 
Pharaoh legislated against human nature, not thinking 
that 1s legislation against God. There is a remedy for 
all thiangs—only find it; but you cannot find it by hoist- 
ing a red signal and then turning whole races loose in 
the mire. The king blunders as much when he mops 
up a race as does the proletariat when it mobs down the 
latest evolution of the patent office. 


This epring, after a few warm days, the grass grew 
green, and in April the crocuses bloomed and the robins 
came. One day a snow-storm came, and I could but 
admire the robins. They went about singing just as 
though nothing had happened, and I must say I never 
saw crocuses 80 pretty as those that lay peeping through 
the pure white veil of the snow. The secret of joy is 
not in circumstances, but in the singing soul. The 
secret of life is not in externals, but in eternals. 


The Egyptians, looking with contempt on a subject 
race that was using hardship to win inward prosperity, 
did not suspect what are the real powers of life. That 
which rules the world to come is what rules all worlds 
—herofsm, the genius of patient endurance and of mak- 
ing prosperity out of adversity. Suppose the crocus 
should say to the snow drifts: ‘‘ Now, I’m going back 
into the ground. I can’t stand this sort of poor man’s 
phosphate.” Or, suppose the robins should scold the 
norther, and say: ‘‘ Confound you! I’m going back to 
the land of the palmetto.” Or, suppose the may fl>wer 
should pout its pink Ilps, and declare: ‘‘ I won't l'fia 
leaf out of the mold until every snow-drift has left the 
wood.” If all nature was at cross-purposes like that we 
never should have any spring at all. 





You find in races this vast power of accepting the 
situation that we find in nature in the latitude of New 
England. Some races seem to thrive on adversity, 
while other races can’t stand an east wind. I know of 
no race in all history that has so thriven under blast of 
persccution as the Jewish race. In the art of beating 
against adverse winds they have outpointed and outsalled 
all industrial navigators. I think the man who first ex- 
tracted sunbeams from cucumbers worked in Pharaoh’s 
brickyards. Circumstances often seem to be adverse 
which are not averse. 








CHILDREN IN THE CHURCH. 
By THE Rev. C. C. Harrau, 


HEN everybody is complainiug that the young 

people, and especially the young men, are los 
ing interest in the church, we may find enough of truth 
in the complaint to set us to questioning whether the 
teaching they have had and their manner of bringing 
up have been such as to lead to any other result. 
Twenty-seven children, representing the best religious 
families im the community, were present at a children’s 
meeting. I inquired of each child as to his relation to 
the church. Not one of them had been taught that there 
{fs any relation until old enough to ‘‘ join.” If those 
children had come from Romanist homes, every one of 
them would have said, ‘‘I belong tothe church.” Ina 
report at a Methodist conference held last year in Wash- 
ington it is said: ‘‘The Catholics recelfve but few 
accessions by conversion ; their church {s fed by the 
children, who are taught the Catholic faith, and thus 
the church Keeps up i{tsstrength.” No system of religion 
can continue to live as does R »manism unless somewhere 
{n it there is a great truth. If it had overlooked the 
children as does Protestantism, it would have died long 
ago. Ifa priest printed a list of his church members he 
would have in it the name of every child in every Cath- 
olic family, unless some of the older ones had become 
pronounced prodigals. Protestant pastors print church 
rolls and leave every child out. Ifa Catholic family 
moves from one community to another, it enters the 
church where it goes ws a fami/y. Most of the Protest- 
ant churches give letters to the parents when they move 
to a new parish, but no mention is made of the children 
unless they are old enough and have ‘‘ joined” the 
church. 

Because the children are overlooked they lose interest 
in the church, have no feeling of responsibility for its 
welfare, and grow up, not in {t, but outside of it. Have 
we lost the truth that our fathers had? By baptism and 
consecration they regarded their children as in the 
church. Because of this the Westminster Confession of 
Falth has no form whatever for receiving children into 
the church. ‘‘ They are to be taught to pray, to abhor 
sin, to fear God, and to obey the Lord Jesus Christ ; and 
when they come to years of discretion, if they be free 
from scandal, appear sober and steady, and to have 
suftielent knowledge to discern the Lord’s body, they 
ought to be informed it is their duty and thelr privilege 
to come to the Lord’s supper.” (Directory of Worship, 
Chap. IX) This Confession, Chap. XXV., says: 
‘The visible church, which is also catholic or ualversal 
under the Gospel (not confined to one nation as before, 
under the law), consists of all those throughout the world 
that profess the true religion, together with their chil- 
dren, and is the kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
house and family of God.” 

The first book published in Connecticut was the 
Saybrook Platform, adopted a.p. 1708. It says: “The 
whole body of men throughout the world professing 
the faith of the Gospel and obedience unto God by 
Christ according unto ft, . . . they, and their children 
with them, are and may be called the visible catholic 
church of Christ.” (Chap. XXVI) 

In the ‘‘ Heads of Agreement,” adopted at the same 
time as expression of the bellef of Congregationalists 
and Presbyterfans, it 1s sald: ‘‘ We do conceive the 
whole multitudeof visible believers and their infant seed 
(commonly called the catholic visible church) to belong 
to Cariat’s spiritual kingdom in this world.” (Chap. I.) 
The Cambridge Platform, adopted ap. 1648, says: 
‘The matter of a visible church are saints by calling. 
By saints we understand : 1. Such as have attained the 
knowledge of the principles of religion, etc. 2 The 
children of such who are also holy.” (Chap III ) 

Accepting these Confessions as true, every church 
should enroll among its members the name of every 
baptized child if not the name of the child of every 
bellever in the parish. If every church did this at once, 
it would put itself iato such relation of influence with 
the children, and would give to the children old enough 
to think such a responsibility for the welfare of the 
church, that both the church and the children would be 
greatly blessed. 

But while {t was more than many now have, it was 
only a part of the truth that our fathers had They did 
not fully grasp the Gospel idea of the fatherhood of God 
and the iafinftude of his impartial love, The kind 
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Father, who gives to all life, does not discriminate agatnst 
any poor little infant who has no responsibility for the 
belfef or unbelfef of its parents. The Abrahamic 
ovenant that our fathers justly made so much of is 
‘broader than they comprehended. It {s true that it 
brings to belfevers and their famflles special privileges 
and blessings. The special privileges are covered, 
ceremonially, by what Paul says: ‘ The unbelleving 
husband {s sanctified by the wife, and the unbelfeving 
wife {s sanctified by the husband: else were your 
chiidren unclean ; but now are they holy.” The special 
blessings are covered by promises to those parents who, 
among the Gentiles or among the Jews, are the spiritual 
descendants of Abraham. No son of belfeving Abra- 
ham ought to have any doubt as to the relation of his 
children to the church. But in the old dispensation 
the Abrahamic covenant was not alone epiritual in its 
application ; and why should we Mmit the church in 
Christ more than the church in Abraham? Abraham 
was only for one nation, but Christ is for all nations. 
God ‘‘ preached the Gospel beforehand unto Abraham, 
saying, In thee shal! all the nations be blessed.” In the 
old dispensation no little child was cut off from the 
church because h's parents happened to be worshipers 
of Baal or no worshipers at all. Every child born in 
Israel, {n all time, was a member of the church by the 
Abrahamic covenant, until he reached ‘ha age of 
responsibiiity and lett it to Join some other church of 
pagan idolatry, or to become a prodigal. When Joash 
came to the throne of Judah, at the age of seven years, 
hes was too young to be a prodigal from the church. 
He was not considered outside of it because bis parents 
wersidolaters. He did not have to join the church when 
he began his good work. He simply recognized a 
relation that already existed. If circumcision was 
neglected, as some now neglect baptism, the infant child 
was none the less a chi'd of the covenant. Circumcision 
did not make the covenant, but was only a sign of It. 
No more can be claimed for baptism. Tae fallure of the 
parents to meet their responsibility did not cut off the 
child from the covenant. He was not cut off until, by 
bevoming a prodigal or a rebel, he cut off himself. 
Isa. 1., 2; Ezok. xvill., 20; Josh. v., 5, 7, eal) Now, 
as we look into the faces of the little children that we 
are to bring up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord, we have no right to think that Christ has selected 
a few of them who are in his church, while the others 
are outside. The embankments that limited the current 
of blessings to a particular race were broken down by 
Abraham's “seed which is Christ” Our Lord Jesus 
Christ has one universs] and everlasting kingdom or 
church, which comprebends a!] who belong to him, 
whether in heaven or earth. Every child torn into this 
world belongs to his church ; and if he dies before he 
is old enough to take the course of a prodigal and leave 
it, he will go to the church above. It is true of all, 
what the Westminster Confession mskes true of a few, 
that ‘‘elect infants dying in infancy are regenerated 
and saved by Christ through the Spirit; who worketh 
when and where and how he pleaseth.” Where we 
represent the true Church of Christ ins local church, we 
must recogniz2 all the little children who have not 
reached the age of sccountability and become prodigals 
asa part of our church. They are in the church to 
begin with, and it is the work of parents and teachers 
by judicious Gospel training to keep them there. The 
child in every cradle belongs to Carist. If the infidel 
or godless parents pay no attention to Christ’s ownership 
of their children, their condition of violated responsibil- 
ity is eimply awful. 

When our fathers preached that the covenant ex 
tended to the children of believing parents only, as an 
elect few, they had to preach, if logically consistent, 
that others who died and were not elect went to hell. 
The conclusion was a horrible ons, and did violence to 
every thought of God's fatherhood, but eome £0 
preached. Not willing to accept such a theory of 
Christ’s redeeming work, which places adew children 
in his church and the many outside, we drop the matter 
wholly and teach nothing. A graduate of one of the 
best theological schools in the country told me that it 
was the one question that they never could settle, as to 
where the children belonzed. He preached for years 
without mentioning the subject. There are only two 
kingdoms, and, not being willing to say that at birth 
they are in Christ's kingdom, and stil] less willing to 
say that they are in the devil’s kingdom, there is no 
place for the little «nes. No wonder that the children 
grow into a careless life when their parents and pastors 
and teachers have no clear convictions whether they 
belong to Christ or the devil ! 

God made no mistake when he put the Goepsl prom- 
ise to Abraham in such ualimited language : ‘‘ In thee 
shall all families of the earth be blessed.” Lest there 
should be some mistake about it, God repeated the 
promise to Isasc, and then to Jacob. Peter was not 
allowed to forget the fullness of its meaning when 
speaking to the great adult congregation at Pentecost, 
and said: ‘‘ The promise is unto you and to your chil- 
dren.” God has always made great account of the 
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family. He began at creation with a family. Every 
stage of his covenanted relations with his people in the 
old dispensation had to do with the family. In Script- 
ure the unit is not in the individual, but in the house- 
hold. Jesus manifested his glory in the beginning of 
his miracles at a marriage in the home at Cana. When 
the Gospel went out among the homes, and the parents 
believed, tne children were numbered with the saints as 
a matter of course. The jaller believed, and his house 
hold. Lydia belleved, and her household. Every fam- 
ily mentioned {n the New Testament impresses the truth 
that Christianity is a family religion. Christ’s presence 
is in every home, and his seal is upon every child. At 
each spriog-time there 1s a new creation ; so is there in 
the birth of each generation. God creates the world 
anew, and gives the families of earth a new start. If 
the parents are prodigals they shall meet their reward, 
but every child born into every home is a child of the 
promise, and the angels come with the little one to that 
household. Our Lord draws no line of distinction when 
he says of the little children, ‘‘ Their angels do always 
behold the face of my Father which js in heaven.” 
Where the new-born child comes, there is one of the 
‘* g)] famiifes” that God said to Abrabam Christ would 
bless. When Jesus said, ‘‘ Suffer the Jistle children to 
come unto me,” he did not stop to ask whet Jer the parents 
were beallevers or not, or whether they had, or were 
about to have, their children baptized or nov. The dis- 
ciples made the grave mistake that infants should not 
be brought to Christ, because only grown people would 
profit by him ; but Jesus was ‘‘much displeased,” and 
sald, ‘“‘ Forb{d them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.”’ How could any language declare more posi- 
tively that children belong to Carist and are a part of 
his church ? With reference to the infants, as of the 
kingdom of God, Jesus ‘‘ took them up in his arms, put 
his hands u,on them, and blessed them.” The terrible 
doom of a parent or anybody else who leads a little 
child away from God {s pointed out by Christ when he 
says: ‘‘It were better for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck, and that he were drowned in 
the depth of the sea.” The little ones are Christ’s until 
they are led away, and they cannot be led away until 
they are old enough to believe. Godless parents and 
wicked companions become the instruments to lead 
the children out of Christ’s and into the devil’s kingdom. 
Sometimes it is done just as effectually by singing in 
Sund<y schoo] in language which implies that they all 
are inside. and then talking to the children as If all were 
outside the kingdom [tis done also by a dead church 
which does nothing in its regular work for the regener- 
ation of children, but depends entirely upon evangelists 
and revivals, and where little children, at the end of 
a meeting which was only adapted to prodigals, are 
counted with the reclaimed prodigals as so many ‘‘ join- 
ers.” What an apostasy from the Gospel it is when 
parents depend on these methods, and take no interest 
to keep their children in the church, but only to get 
them back again after they have gone away and 
‘* joined ” Satan (Lev. xv., 15) ! 

The temper of childhood is trustful and believing. 
God has stamped upon the child-nature that which guar. 
antees its continued loyalty to him, if it has half acharce. 
It is comparatively easy for a child to accept Carist 
by loving what God loves and hating what God hates. 
If they are not regenerated from birth, as was John the 
Baptist and Samuel, God is just as able to regenerate 
them while they are little children, and keep them true 
to himself if they live, as he is to regenerate them and 
take them to heaven if they die. Whether they live or 
die, children need al] the same to be ‘‘ regenerated and 
saved by Christ through the Spirit ; who worketh when 
and where and how he pleaseth.” God has seen fit to 
put the human responelbility for the regeneration of 
children on parents, and they are to work with the great 
Father, and watch and train the first awakenings of in- 
telligence, that the little hearts may love God. It is an 
invaluable he)p in this parental work to let the child 
know clearly where it belongs. It must be in the church 
or out of it. It must belong to God or the devil. No 
child can understand a half-way position, and the confi- 
dence of his tender heart in the loving fatherhood of 
God may be easily wounded. He can understand you 
if you tell him that he belongs to the church, by God's 
covenant with the families of earth, through a living 
Saviour; and he must havea heart which loves what 
God loves and hates what God hates, so that he shall 
always stay in the church. A different course has 
caused the whole foundation of religious interest to slide 
out from under the mind of many a child. 

Our teaching {s reasonable when we instruct the chil. 
dren as to their relation to the family and the govern. 
ment ; and the church is represented to us in the Bible 
by these two ideas of a family and akingdom. The 
church “is the kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
house and family of God.” A child is not converted 
into a family unless as a prodigal he has gone away and 
comes back again. He is there by natural birth, and, if 
he keeps his heart right, he never wants to give up his 
family name. Better a great deal that a child should 
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hesitate to own his family name than to disown the name 
Christian. A child is not converted into hts country, 
but fs born there ; and, if a boy, and born in our coun- 
try, and if he has not become a rebel, at twenty-one 
years of age he confesses the relatfon existing between 
himself and his country by voting as a citizen. He 
neither ‘‘ joins” the family nor the country ; and this 
term never should be applied to alittle child who at the 
age of responsibility declares h!s love to God, and trust 
in the Saviour, and takes the covenant of the church. 
He simply confesses 8 relation already exis'ing Itisa 
way of ssy!ng, ‘I alwsys want to etay in this home 
and kingdom.” Prodigals and rebels can repent, and 
** join” the church, but not a little child who hes never 
become either. The child should be encouraged to 
publicly confess Christ as early as possible, and by its 
own choice retile the question that it 1s to live in the 
church forever. This does not mean to fil! the churches 
with uaregenerate people. It means to make the 
churches alive with loviag, rounded-out, well-trained 
disciples, free from the blem{shes of those who waste 
thelr childhood years in hardness of heart and sin. A 
mother writes: ‘‘If my children sald to me, ‘Mamma, 
do you think I am a Christian?’ I always answered, 
‘Yes, for you have been given to God, and he always 
receives our gifts, and now you must give yourself to 
him ;’ and they would reply. ‘Why, mamma, we have.’ 
Two of them never knew when they became Christians, 
and the third one, although we had the same falth for 
him, and still belleve he was a child of God from his 
infancy, yet at elght years of age he had a very clear, 
distinct experlence. Two of our boys are now in col- 
lege, and one preparing for college, and each of them 
self-consecrated to the service of the Lord. They 
have always had marked individualliy and strong 
wills, With each of them, before they were three years 
old, there was a battle against parental authority which 
lasted for several hours, but through patience, firmness, 
and prsyer they ylelded. From that hour they have 
been 60 obedient that one friend said, ‘They mind you 
as if they loved to.’ I never knew a happler or mer- 
rier set of children, and their love for their home and 
their parents is almost a passion.” 

Our Lord surprized his disciples, and everybody else 
except kind-hearted mothers, by his interest in little 
children. It must bave been the thouzhtof this love 
that led some gocd-wishing parents in the anclent 
church to divide the bread and the wine of the Lord’s 
Supper with their little ones. It was a proper recogni- 
tion from the children of Christ's loving interest in them 
when they cried in the temple, ‘‘ H»sanna to the Son of 
David!” Oarchurches will be greatest in the kingdom 
of heaven when we put the little children in the midst 
of them. That is where our Lord Jesus Christ, by his 
own hands, put the little child—in the “ midst” of the 
disciples, 











- TWO VOICES. 


UST now, when we see a most successful clergy- 

man, the Rev. George Van De Water, rector of one 
of the largest and most weaithy parishes of the diocese 
of Long Island, granted a year’s leave of absence to 
work as the missioner of one branch of missionary work 
of the Protestant Episcopal Chnurch, his views of the 
relation of the church to the world have a peculiar sig- 
nificance. The following is an extrxct from his sermon 
preached on the eeventh anniversary of his consecration 
at St. Luke’s : 


‘* A mother once came to me to converse about the worldly 
prospects of her son. When I suggested solicitude as to his 
religious prospects and immortal welfare, conversation 
halted. Later on, that frivolous mother came to me again. 
She begged the prayers of the church for the life of that 
son, dangerously ill in a distant city. Even then she thought 
of his recovery rather than of his soul. Hedied. Bat, to 
the praise of divine grace be it said, both he and she were 
converted to Christ. 

‘* Were the plague to break ont, would yon withhold your 
succor from the perishing or !mperiled? And will you neg- 
lect souls lost in sin? As I review these seven years in this 
parish and think of the large opportunities of Brooklyn, I 
fear that we have all of us left undone more than we have 
done. [fall the church were at work here; all zealous and 
anxious for the temporaj and spiritual welfare of our neigh- 
bors; ready to welcome the stranger, white or black, within 
the sanctuary; if the ministry as well as the laity were 
awake, might we not expect a second Pentecost? Oar Sun- 
day schools would be crowded, scores would be waiting 
confirmation, and people would come tothe house of God 
moved by other motives than curiosity. Let us not mistake 
idleness for dignity. Let us not think that it is anything 
other than ‘churchly’ to be zealous,”’ 


Another most successful Brooklyn pastor, the Rev. 
George E. Reed, of the Hanson Piace Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, about to enter upon a three years’ pastor- 
ate at New Haven, gives in a recent number of the 
‘*Homiletic Review” his bellef in the responsibility 
and influence of the individual church member : 

‘We infer, first of all, the need of the illuminating light 





from heaven to make us realize our high calling of God. 
Why is it that the chariots of God have been dragging so 
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slowly these centuries past? Why have not the millions of 
pagans heard ‘the old, old story’? We say too often that 
it is the business of the ministry. Is that Scriptural? If 
one Christian brought his neighbor to Christ, and each the 
next year brought two more, and so on, the world would be 
converted in half a century, or sooner. 

‘* Again, we see our obligation to fulfill Christ’s purpose 
in our salvation as Paul saw the purpose of his salvation 
and accomplished it. This was not by his discourses to 
great multitudes mainly, but by personal contact with men 
by the wayside, in his shop as tent-maker, on shipboard, in 
a captive’s prison cell. Early Christianity was a religio 
illicita, & prohibited worship, and not till A pb. 270 did Chris- 
tian sanctuaries begin to be used. The Church labored 
‘publicly, and from houss to house.’ Richard Baxter at 
Kidderminster, and Eiward Payson at Portland, labored 
thus, and each could say truly, with Paul at Miletus, that 
he wes free from the blocd of all men. What a field !s 
given us in this the grandest century the world ever saw ! 
Steam and electricity have brought together the ends of the 
earth. I believe ere long that these and other agents of 
secular enterprise will ail be consecrated to the service of 
Christ’s kingdom, and hasten the time when the song shal! 
everywhere be heard, ‘Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace.’ 

‘*The Sabbath-school is a fruitful field. The domestic 
circle is another alluring place of labor. Every household 
ehould be a saved household, and every child a Christian! 
The Gracchi, Augustine, Humboldt, John Quincy Adams, 
and other men of eminence, enlogize a mother’s example 
and a father’s prayers. Tasse, Schlelermacher, and un 
counted scholars and teachers, tell of sister and wife who 
have, by precept and example, inepired and guided them to 
success. I am looking now into the faces of some who will 
be remembered through all eternity as wise and toilfu! 
teachers and winners of souls. Let me urge ail of you to 
put this above every other ambition, above the thought of 
worldly popularity, wealth, and social influence. I may 
humbly ssy that this has been my ambition, not to be known 
as ‘a great preacher’ s> much ss a succees’ul winner of 
souls. May God help vs all to make.a cordial cons2cration 
of ourselves to bim for time and for eternity, saying, with- 
out reservation, ‘Here am |: send me.’”’ 








PREPARATION CLASSES IN SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL. 


SUCCESSFUL Sunday-schoo! superintendent has 
writien an article in the ‘‘ Quiver” on Prepara- 
tion Classes in Sunday Schools, that is very suggestive : 
“Frequently as the need for teachers’ ‘ preparation’ 
classes is urged, the majority of Snnday echeol workers 
appear to have very hazy !dess both asto what they are and 
the object they have in view. If the American system of 
requiring attendance ut euch a class obtained here, that in- 
definiteness and ignorance would speedily he dispelled ; but, 
unfortunately, among us the voluntary principle is carried 
so far that teachers are left absolutely at liberty on the ques- 
tion, and, knowing nuthirg of such classes, they conclude 
they would not like them, and therefore do nothing to pro- 
mote them. 

“‘Yet probably every teacher will assent to the proposi- 
tion that each schocl ought to have a class for ‘ preparation,’ 
though, after assenting, nine-tenths of them will carefully 
abstain from attending if ore is formed in their ewn school 
Those who do attend will always be found to be the very 
best members cf the eteff and those who really least need 
the help, so that the class may be made tateresting and use- 
ful to any one who does not count results simply by noses. 
But still those connected with them feel that they are a 
failure simply because the teachers who need them most are 
away. Inafair number of school; there are classes for 
teachers, but the number of classes is far below what it 
ought to be, while the total attendance is woefully smal! 
even for the number of classes. At the same time individ- 
ual classes having especially favorable circumstances have 
large attendance and do much good work. 

“On these facts one of three things is evident. Either 
the general manner of conducting the classes is not euch as 
commends itself to teachers; or their system and objects 
are not understood ; or there is a vast majority of teachers 
who have professedly dedicated themselves to the service of 
God who are not sufficiently in earnest to spare an hour 
during the week for combined preparation. The last sup 
position may be dismissed at once, for, though tt is true of 
a few, it is certainly not true of the bulk of those who sacri- 
fice their comfort and dedicate their talents to the service 
of the Master and his little ones. The second supposition 
je undoubtedly true, but it needs nothing but a passing 
notice, for if a good and sound principle be found, the 
knowledge of it will quickly spread, and {it will win its 
way. Weare therefore inevitably thrown back on our first 
suggestion. 

‘* Saccess mainly results from avoiding cases of previous 
failure ; and, in deciding what are elements that make for 
prosperity, it is necessary to refer to the general principles 
now in vogue in order to see if they are wrong, so that in 
that case they may be rejected. In many instances the 
preparation class seeks to be more than the name warrante, 
and to become a ‘training’ class as well. The teachers who 
attend are those who are actually engaged in the work, and 
who, having some experience and a knowledge of their own 
class, desire to prepare the special lesson, and not to learn 
how to give lessons in general. Their object is not to learn 
how to do the work, but to gather the material for doing 
it. To att:mpt to combine the two, results in both being 
‘scamped’ for want of time, or of sometimes one and 
sometimes the other being entirely neglected. This is 
obviously calculated to kill all interest in either. 





‘*Sometimes the classes are held in the winter only, on 
the ground that teachers loseinterest in meetings which are 
continued indefinitely. Would not the same objection apply 
to the opening of our schools and places of worship all the 
year round? Yet we do open them, and the consequence {s 
that the scholars want teaching in the summer as well as In 
the winter ; indeed, they need more careful teaching duting 
the former than the latter period. Every one who has bad 
any practical acquaintance with children knows that the 
physical surroundings have much to do with the mental 
position, and more care and attention are required to effect 
our object in a hot school on a bright summer’s day than in 
the cold atmesphere of a wiater one. There is another very 
strong objection te winter sessions, and it is that that is the 
time for all sorts of evening meetings, and therefore a 
greater proportion of teachers will have other engagements, 

‘* A rock that still other classes have been shipwrecked 
on is one which has been created by a very laudable and 
judicious motive. In these, with the intention of interest- 
ing as many as possible, and to give variety to the proceed- 
ings, certain teachers are appointed to look up particular 
parts cf thelesson. For instance, one will be expected to 
come prepared with allthe geographical! facts ; another with 
the history; another with the customs; another with the 
ethnological details, and soon. If all to whom duties were 
intrusted could be depended upon to be always present 
and to be prepared, this system would probably be perfect ; 
but, unfortunately, they cannot. The firet and chief reason 
of fatlure is that if the class is to be one really for ‘ prepara- 
tion,’ it must be held early in the week, and very few 
teachers can at that time have been able to give much study 
to the subject. Again, with every addition to the number 
of those expected to be prepared, the probabilities of 
absence are largely increased. If one particular person 
undertakes a duty—even a heavy one—which he knows no 
one Will be ready to perform for him, he will be at his post, 
except in very rare cases; but if that duty is shared by 
three or four—each of whom knows that the others must 
more or less overlap his part—the rule will be that one or 
two will be absent every time. The resu't is that, after all, 
the class depends on its chief leader—who may not be pre- 
pared, as the neglected duty was not his—and it is better 
at once and openly to confess the fact, especially as an 
unprepared leader is apt to try to struggle through with his 
‘general knowledge.’ The result of that is that he fl »unders 
about io vague generalities, and sends the class away with 
a very strong impression that they would have learned mora 
if they had not beard so much. Beyond this it is only under 
remarkably favorable circumstances that three or four 
persons can be found with the time, talent, and means at 
command to thoroughly prepare any portion of the lesson 
in such a way as to be able to impart the information ac- 
ceptably to other teachers, some of whom at least are sure 
to be older and better informed than themselves. 

‘* These are apparently the main stumbling-blocks, though 
there are others of a less general character. They lead us 
to the conclusion that the claes should meet all the year 
round, that it should be confined to preparation, and that 
it should be under the care of one teacher—if possible the 
minister of the church to which the schooi belongs, 

‘*Of couree I do not anticipate that either among clergy 
or laity the perfect conductor is anywhere discoverable, but 
I should like to point out what I conceive would be 
his characteristics, and so fix a standard by which teac’ ers 
who desire to start a class may try their eligible candidates 
and decide who comes nearest. First, the perfect conductor 
must be 4 man—or a woman, for! use the male term for 
convenience only and to include the fema'e—of sound 
and thorough education in the widest sense of the words ; 
@ man well acquainted with the thought and feeling 
of the day, as well as with the daily wants, ambitions, and 
difficulties of all classes of his fellows. He must be widely 
read—and nothing he ever read will fail to be useful come 
time—and have a facility for remembering both the words 
and the meaning of what he reads. He must have time and 
the means at his command for exhaustive research into the 
multitudinous points which arise in Bible study. He must 
nave the ekill to impart his knowledge in a graceful and 
clear mauner, and in a way which will leave the knowledge 
imparted indelibly fixed in the minds of his hearers, Hence 
he must have a pleasant voice and manner, a clear 
and logical style, and that crowning glory of a true orator, 
the power to pertectly express his ideas in the simplest 
words. He must never lose the thread of his teaching 
through being interrupted by questions, or even by contra_ 
dictions—nay, he must encourage both, and, having dealt 
with them, be able to pursue the ‘even tenor of his way.’ 
He must have a esbmply inexhaustible supply of good 
temper and of patience, to enable him, if need be, 
to go over again and again even those things he had 
thought most clear if he should find, as no doubt he will 
that his best thoughts and most telling phrases are utterly 
misunderstood and perverted. He must see a clear 
way through every difficulty connected with religion 
and religious life, and be able to explain fully, without a 
moment’s notice, all the abstruse points which the ingenuity 
of man—or woman—can raise in connection with the Bible. 
He must have consummate tact, in order to encourage and 
bring out the diffident teachers, and, without offending, to 
refute the crude ideas and repress the loquacity of the igno 
rant and irrepressible ones. He must have thoroughly pre 
pared a)l the information possible on the lesson, and yet must 
be able to listen with perfect eqaanimity while the teachers 
—one by one and bit by bit—forestali all he has to say, being 
eonvinced that what comes out in this conversational way 
will be better remembered than the information he has so 
painfully gathered and care‘ully prepared would be. Lastly, 
he should know exactly what is the best thing to do with 
every sort of class in every sort of school under every pozsi 
ble combination of circumstances, and be able correctly 
to advise every teacher he comes in contact with on every 
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relationship which ever did or ever conld exist between him 
or her and every other teacher, superintendent, officer, or 


minister of his or her own school, or any other school. & 
started by expressing the opinion that the ideal conductor 
i3 not likely to be found, and I need hardly say my opinion 
is unaltered. 

‘“*Still, my fancy portrait has not been objectless ; for, 
besides setting up the standard, it indicates the lines om 
which I am convinced useful and successful classes may be 
formed, and the difficulties which will be met. The object 
of the class is to give those present a groundwork to enable 
them to start fairly on the task of personal study, to supply 
them generally with facts, and to help them through some 
of the difficulties which will occur to them as likely to arise 
in the minds of their scholars. The more they can do the 


work themselves—uuder wise guidance and with absolutely 
necessary assistance only—the better they will be able to 
raise their own superstructure, and the more solid will be 
the foundation on which it is raised. 

‘** Let me as @ practical iliustration briefly give the history 
of one clats which I know well. It was started some three 
or four years ago, and a number of schools joined it. For 
some time it was conducted by different superintendents in 
turn, but that did not succeed, and finally it was left to one 
teacher, the average attendance at that time probably being 
five, certainly not more. It met all the year round, and 
during the first few months of the new teacher on more 
than one evening there were two persons prcsant—one 
teacher and the conductor. Each promised the other not 
to give up, and gradually their pertinacity was rewarded. 
First one more joined, then another, and then another, and 
now for about two years a very fair percentage of the 
teachers in the connected schools attend, the number being 
considerably larger in summer thanin wiater. Tne conrse 
with this class is for the lesson to be read round, unlese 
there js any noticeable alteration in the Revised Version. 
In that case the teacher reads from that Version, while the 
members follow the reading in the Authorized Version. 
Then the diffzrences between the two are noted and briefly 
discus3ed. The teacher next summarizes the main points 


of the lesson, suggests a line of qucs:ioning on previous 
lessons, and details the two or three leading thoughts which 
are to be impressed on the scholars. The membars them 
discuss thoze details, point out the difficulties they fear, 
suggest other lessons, or seek the why and wherefore for 
the particular line proposed. Those being disposed of, the 
persons, places, customs, et*., are commented on in as few 


words as possible; and, finally, any doctrines and teachers’ 
points which may have cropped up are discussed. Once a 
quarter the class has what are koown as ‘ teachers’ nights,’ 
when some subject of interest and use is taken up and thor- 
oughly discussed both pleasantly and profitably. 

“This particular class has not the perfec: conductor, and 
probably its system is not perfect, but it has succeeded so 
far, and prom'ses to do so to even a greater extent in the 
fature. Certainly, as compared with other undertakings 
with a similar object, I am justified in using it as the com- 


plement to my starting-point of failures, and in urging from 
it that perseverance and sn earnest desire to do the best we 
can will overcome even the difficulty of not having either 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


By THE LATE HkENRY Warp BEECHER 
ELIGION is a very small, lean, gaunt, poor, {ll- 
fed thing as it is ordinarily concelved of in this 
world, 

Men sit around a tool chest quarreling about saws 
and planes and chisels. They sre not building any- 
thing—they are debating about tools. They are fit to be 
a theological seminary. 

That kind of revival preaching which seeks to drive 
men into heaven by the fear of hell is not Carfstlanity ; 
it is the worst form of pagenism. 

Sects are candlesticks, and a man or woman that {s 
big enough to be good for anything ts too large for any 
sect 

Why fs it that men think {it incumbent upon them to 
be cats and dogs in religion and gentlemen in everything 
outside of it ? 

I esteem the awfulness that {s attached to Sunday, 
and church, and pulpit, the greatest mistake of Caris- 
tendom. 

Tho prevalent idea of keep!ug the Sabbath Is that it 9 
a day on which certain things must not be done. To 
the majority of people Sunday ta a day full of nots 

I am in favor of any movement that helps anybody 
to appreciate Sunday as a day of rest, of health and 
pure pleasures, and that will gently lead men, women, 
and children from the things of low estate up to the 
higher. 

To one who is living aright no death can be sudden, 
and no place unfavorable. One step, and all roads 
meet. 

Dying is the best part of life to one who knows how 
to live worthily. 

If the life that has gone out has been like music, full 
of concords, full of sweetness, richness, delicacy, truth, 
then there are two ways to look at it One is to say, 
‘*T have vot lost it!’ Another 1s to say, ‘‘ Blessed be 
God that I have had {t so long !” 

I say when a person becomes a Christian that he loses 
nothing that heshould not be afratd to keep. If ever you 
are going to be a Christian, don’t set out to bea gloomy- 
eyed, twilight-faced, bat-like Coristian.—!Selecte d. 
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METHODISM AND TEMPERANCE. 


HE most exciting session of the New York East 
Conference, which was concluded in Mount Ver- 

non last week, was that in which the temperance ques- 
tion was debated. There was a large audience, and the 
strongest orators of the convention engsged in an earnest 
but friendly four bours’ discussion. Dr. Curry said of 
the Hquor treffic that it was cancer through the whole 
body. He was in sympathy with every movement that 
would strike a blow at it, whether high license or pro- 
hibition. The evil was as old as sin. It was not an 
abstract question, but a great prectical issue. In divine 
legislation prudential means were to be used. Compro- 
mises were taught by God. Dr Buckley agreed with 
Dr. Curry. He recognized the distinction between the 
individual Methodist and the Methodist in his duty in 
taking corporate action representing the body cf heliev 
ers. He held it right for any minister to vote with any 
party he pleased. He would die at the atake for that 
right. Every minister bad a right to talk up his pollt- 
ical sentiments {n the individual character as a man and 
a citizen, but he had no right to promote that party fn 
the pulpit or in the Conference or in any official board. 

Dr. Buckley continued : ‘‘ When I get throuch I 
intend to cffer an amendment striking out all allusions 
to political parties, and substitute ‘ other causes,’ and to 
add: ‘ We are unalterably opp»sed to the enactment of 
laws that pronose, by license or otherwise, to regulate 
the drink traffic, because they provide for {ts continu 
ance, and afford no protection against {ts ravaces. We 
hold that the proper attitude toward thia treffic is one of 
uncompromising opposition ; and, while we do not pre- 
sume to dictate to our people as to their political affilla- 
tlons, we do express the opinion that they should not 
permit themselves to be controlled by party organza 
tions that are managed in the interests of the lfquor 
treffic.’” 

Mr. Williams and Mr. Boole spoke in favor of indors 
ing the Prohibition party ; Professor R'ce. Dr Pullman, 
and others, against that policy. Professor Rice sald that 
“the veto of the High License bill has been recefved in 
all the grog-shops with hosannas to Governor Hil] and 
doxologies to the devil for the triumph of evil over 
good.” 

The clause offered by Dr. Buckley as a substitute for 
the clause in the majority report in regard to the High 
License bfll was then voted on, and the report as 
amended was at last adopted. 

The next session of the New York East Conference 
will be held at Midd'etown, Conn. 











NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


HIS aescelation of Congregational chur hes held 

1's sprirg meeting in the Usion Congregational 
Church of Brooklyn on Tuesday of last week. The 
Rev. Dr. J. G. Roberts, pastor of the Rochester Avenue 
Congregational Church, was chosen Moderator. and the 
Rev. W. H Ingersoll, of the Church of the Covenant 
Scribe. The Tremont Church (J M. Whiton, pastor) 
was received into the Association. An address was 
made on the topic. “ What Congregstfonallsts may Learn 
from other Denominations,” by the Rev. J W. Maleolm 
Mr. C. C. Crevan,. of the State Missiorery Socfety, said 
the number of Congregationalis's {n New York State 
had doubled within the last twenty vears He gave a 
brief account of the number of churches established in 
the State during the nast five years. and although ft had 
been sesserted that Congrevationallem was practically 
dead, he ventured to ssy that never in the history of 
Congregationaliem in America was it in a more prosper- 
ous state than at the present day. The princinal paper 
of the meeting was read by the Rev. J. M. Whiton, on 
the history and the present aspects of the socalled Av- 
dover Qurs'ion Mr. Whitor, as reported in the 
‘* Eagle.” said, after giving a rapid sketch of the facts 
up to last year : 

“A mild but irflexible non posswmus wes returned to 
every postulant for missionary service who conld not return 
the everlasting ‘No’ to the Committee's test qnertion of 
the possibility of any continuance of pro’ation for hea- 
then. Against this there was no Jack of complaint in 
private ways, but the reluctance to face a public contro 
versy prevented any open remonstrance for a yeat or more 
Finally, The Chris‘ian Unien editorially said: ‘It may be 
safely laid down as an axiom that in matters of doctrinal 
opinion no theological requirement can be properly tmposed 
by or in the name of the Board on a candidate for mission- 
ary sppointment’ What was thus proposed as an axiom 
was immediately attacked as a problem, and tts satisfactory 
solution now seems, after ten months’ expenditure of ink, 
paper, and time, as remote as the acceptance of Henry 
George’s axiom regarding the right of men to the earth. The 
present aspect of the to-calied Andover question is both 
auspicious of prophecy ard cminonus of disappointment. It 
is quite certain that very many, under influential gu'des 
of opinion, are quite alarmed at the recent spread of what, 
until very lately, were universally regarded as dangerous 
heresies, especially views relating to the doctrine of the 
state after death. The main cause for solicitude is the pos- 





sible embarrassment of the missionary service through 
resentment at the obstructive policy of the present reaction- 
ary administration. Time only can reveal the groundless- 
ness of the fear. Itis but twenty years since the senior 
defendant inthe recent ‘ friendly suit’ in Boston took the 
lead in preventing the installation at Portland of a much 
beloved winister on the very same ground on which his 
fitness to occupy his own chair is now contested. The 
alleged diverse tendencies of the but recently asserted lib- 
erty of Christian thought are simply the imaginations of a 
fear which commends Itself to Christian patience. First by 
its inconsistency in sending to the missionary field a man 
infected with the larger hope because of his proved useful 
ness, and refusing for fear of that infection to send other 
men of equal but as yet unproved promise. Second, by its 
hysterical replies. It is asked, ‘Ought theological tests to 
be required of candidates for a foreign charge?’ Answer. 
The Andover hypothesis is dangerous. ‘But ought not 
theological fitners to be ascertained by councils of the 
churches.’ Arswer: Congregational counc!ls are untrust- 
worthy. ‘But is it not thetrue Congregational way for the 
Board to remit more of its assnmed responsibility to the 
churches for whom it professes to act ?? Answer: Would you 
strike your mother in the face? The so-called Andover 
question is rightly so termed. What is denominated the 
Andover bypothesis is in fact simply a question in this 
form: ‘It being assumed that aJ] men are to be jadged by 
Christ, is it not supposable, in the integrity of faith, that 
men who are ignorant of Christ will have an opportunity of 
accepting him before being finally jadged »’ "’ . 

In the evening the Association met in Plymouth 
Church to hold memorial services in honor of Henry 
Ward Beecher.. Short addresses were made by the Rev 
J. M Whiton, the Rav. J. W. Malcolm, the Rev. Mr. 
Cregan. the Rev. Mr. Hughson, and others. The Rev. 
Mr. Halliday addressed the Association, and said 
earnestly : “‘ Pivmouth Church is not going down, but 
is golng up. We have not lost our pastor, but he fs 
with us still. In the twenty-two years I have been 
here I have never seen so hopeful and encouraging a 
spirit. The church is coming together to do {ts duty. 
Before this we leaned on Mr. Beecher, but now we will 
do the work be left us to do.” 








CHANGES IN THE PRAYER-BOOK. 


UCH misunderstanding ex!sts in Episcopalian 

church circles, says the New York ‘‘ Times.” 
regarding the important changes in the Prayer-Book 
made by the General Convention in 1886. Church 
members in many instances, and clergymen in not a 
faw, have been in doubt as to when the changes go into 
effect. whether their use is obligatory or discretionary, 
whether they will appear in newly published Prayer- 
Books, and what they are. Bishop Potter, in a concise 
letter to the clergy of his diocese, stated that, the changes 
having been incorporated by the Church into her wor 
ship, their use is obligatory, except where the rubric 
designates them as discretionary, and that until the same 
authority shall remove them it is not within the dis- 
cretion of any Episcopalian minister to omit or disuse 
them. 

The changes have already gone into effect, but will 
not appear In the text of the Prayer-Book until further 
order shall have been taken by the General Convention. 
The Church publishing houses have prepared therm in 
printed form to be inserted In Prayer-Books. The 
“ Times” goes on to summar!z3 the changes as follows : 

‘‘On Sundays in Advent the Benedictus, if used, is to be 
sung or said in full; on otherdays the latter portion, begin- 
ning, ‘To perform the mercy,’ etc., may be omitted. In 
the Apostl s’ Creed the word ‘again’ is inserted after 
‘the third day he rose.’ Inthe Litany, after the suffrage for 
bishops, priests, and deacons, is inserted a suffrage ‘to 
send forth laborers into thine harvest.’ In the Psalter, on 
the twenty-ninth day, Psalm 141 is transferred from the 
morning tothe evening service. The ‘ Nanc dimittis’ is in- 
serted aft _rthe second lesson. The collect for peace is so 
shortened as to begin with the words, ‘ Lighten our dark- 
ness.’ The anthem may follow here, and the minister may 
here end the evening prayer with such prayer or prayers 
taken out of the book as he shall think fit. In order to 
avoid monotony, a new prayer ‘for the President of the 
United States and all in civil authority’ has beea prepared 
for the evening rervice. Inthe holycommunion the Lord's 
Prayer at the beginning of the service is to end with the 
worde, ‘But deliver us from evil Amen.’ When more than 
one celebration of the holy communion js had on the same 
day the saying of the Decalogue may be omitted at the ear- 
lier service, provided the whole office be used once on that 
day; but whenever the Decalogue is omitted, the summary 
of laws shall be used, beginnirg, ‘Hear what our Lord 
Jecns Christ saith.’ The exhortation beginning, ‘ Dearly 
beloved in the Lord,’ may be omitted if it bas already been 
ssid on one Sunday in the same month. After the preface, 
‘{t is very meet,’ etc., the priest alone is to say or sing, 
‘ Therefore with Angels,’ etc., and the people are to begin 
with the words, ‘ Holy, Holy, Holy.’ After the gospel for 
St. James’s Day is inserted, ‘ The Tran‘ fizuration of Christ, 
August 6,’ the collect beginning, ‘O God, who on the 
mount,’ etc., andthe epistle and gospel.” 








—The Rev. Sylvanus Stall, of Lancaster, Pa., editor of 
‘‘The Lutheran Year-Book,”’ is organizing a party to make 
a ten weeks’ bicycle tour through Norway and Sweden this 
year, setting out about the first of June. 





CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES. 


OLONEL WILLIAM ALLAN, Princtpal of the 

McDonogh School, presided at the Conference of 
Charities, the sessions of which began at Baltimore on 
Saturday last, and presented the tirst thesis on the sub- 
ject for discussion, which was ‘‘ Industrial Pursuits and 
Industris] Trafoing as Means of Preventing Pauperism 
and Correcting Bad Habits.” He sald the evil of 
pauperism can be best remedied near its sources. He 
made a strong plea for handicreft schools as a means of 
preventing pauperism. A paper was read which had 
been prepared by F. A. Sanborn, Secretary of the Amer- 
fcan Sortal Science Aesociation and Chairman of the 
Board cf Lunacy and Charitles of Massachusetts. The 
paper discussed the character and deficlencfes of alms- 
houses generally. Charles L, Brace, Sacretary of the 
Children’s Ald Society of New York, gave an account 
of the work done among the vagrant street girls of that 
city. The Soclety began by opening a girls’ lodgtng- 
house, with industrial'tratning and good moral influence. 
The girls when they come are very shiftless and {dle. 
After they have been put through a certain grade of 
training they are placed in familles, and statistics show 
that they grow up to be respectable people Since the 
formation of the Soclety the commitments of small 
girls fcr vagrancy have decreased from 8 000 to 600, 
notwiths'anding 'hs iocrease in population. There are 
now connected with it twenty one industrial schools, 
with 10,000 pupils. Few of them hecome members of 
the criminal class, The great difficulty in the way of 
preventing pauperism is in the large boys. The 
trades untfons prevent them from securing work by thelr 
regulations limiting apprentices. Foreigners come and 
take their places, while the large boys are driven to the 
wall and goto form a large proportion of the criminal 
class. We hope to give a fuller accouut of this Con- 
ference next week. 


PRACTICAL WORK FOR THEOLOGICAL 
STUDENTS. 


fe placing of fifty or sixty of the students of Union 
Theological Seminary under the charge of Dr. Schauf- 
fler to engage in city mission work is a step of considerable 
importance. Heretofore a large number of the students at 
the Seminary have partially supported themselves by tutor- 
ing, singing in church choirs, trying to write for the news- 
papers, etc., etc. All such work, of course, directly inter- 
fered with their work at the Seminary, and was so 
unremnnerative that some students were unable to con- 
tinue their studies. In order to obviate these d!fficulties 
the Executive Committee of the Seminary have decidej that 
hereafter sixty of the best of the students shall have an 
opportunity to pay their necessary expenses 'y practical 
mission work. These ‘‘ necessary expenses”’ are estimated at 
#240 for he first year, $250 for the second, and $260 for the 
third. The Seminary already has scholarships amounting 
to over $5,000 per year, and the trustees have voted to add 
$11,000 to this sum, and use the entire fund, not as charity, 
but as wages. The total number of students now in the 
Seminary is about 120. Some of them have already done 
mission work with a good deal of success, but comparatively 
few have had the opportunity. About one-half of them can 
now avail themselves of the new provisions. 

The establishment of so large a fund would naturally have 
a tendency to draw more students to the Seminary. There- 
fore, in order that only the best may be drawn, the mission 
work under Dr. Schauffler is in no case to be given a stu- 
dent on any other ground than that he has shown himself 
well fitted for it. The two hnndred and fifty dollars given 
them is to pay for work during the seven and a half months 
of term time. Those who remain in the city during the 
long summer vacation can easily command higher salari s. 

Dr. Hitchcock says that this new feature in the work of 
the Seminary does not mean that any less attention is to be 
given to the old curricuinm. It simply means that the 
students are to fit themselves to work among people at the 


same time that they are fitting themselves to preach among 
them. 








DEATH OF BISHOP LEE. 


i ners Right Rev. Alfred Lee, D.D., 8.TD.. LLD , the 

first Bishop of Delaware, and the Senior Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, died at Wilmington, D-l, on 
April 12, at the age cf eighty. Bishop Lee was graduated 
at Harvard College at the age of twenty. He then entered 
upon the study of Jaw, and in 1830 he was admitted to the 
bar, and settled at Norwich, Conn. Three years later he 
came to this city and entered the General Theological 8em- 
inary as a student. He was ordained a deacon in 1887. In 
1838 be was ordained a priest and elected rector of the par- 
isn of Rockvi le, Penn. Three years later, at the unusually 
early age of thirty four, he was elected Bishop of the Diocese 
of Delaware, and the thirty-eighth American bishop in suc. 
cession from Samuel Seabury. His ordination to the epise - 
pal office occurred in St. Paul’s Chapel of Trinity Parish 
in this city, on Tuesday, October 12, 1841. Daring his 
episcopal career of nearly forty six years Braop Lee con- 
tributed much to the literature of his church. He wrote a 
“Life of the Apostle Peter,”’ a “‘ Life of St. John,” a “ Trea- 
tise on B:ptism,’”? a “ Memoir of Miss Susan Allibone,”’ 
and ‘The Harbinger of Christ.” He commanded bigh 
esteem as a Greek and Hebrewecholar, and wrote the article 
on the Pentateuch and others in the “* Church Cyclopedia.” 
He was also the sole representative of the Protestant Epis- 
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copal communion on the American Committee on the Re- 
vision of the New Testament Scriptures. The honorary 
degrees of DD, 8 TD., and LL D. were successively con- 
ferred upon him. On the death of the Right Rev. Benjamin 
Bosworth Smiih, Bishop of Kentucky, on May 31, 1884, 
Bishop Lee became the senior member of the American 
Episcopal clergy, therefore the Presiding Bishop. His suc. 
cessor in that dignity is the venerable Bishop Williams, of 
Conneeticut, who was consecrated in 1851. 


BISHOP TAYLOR’S SUCCESS. 


T will gratify those who have followed the fortunes of 

Bishop Taylor’s missionary enterprises to learn that his 
advance guard has reached the goal in the depths of Africa 
toward which he has so lorg been struggling. Before his 
pioneer band of missionaries left this country, the Bishop 
declared bis ambition to plant his stations among the 
remarkable tribes that Wissmann had described. Toward 
this region, along the vupper Kassai and its tributaries, his 
chain of stations from the sea has been steadily lengthening. 
Next week his new steel steamer will start from England 
for the Congo, to take the newly discovered water ronte to 
the populous street villages of which Wissmann and Kund 
have informed us. 

Meanwhile Dr. Harrison, one of the party that Bishop 
Taylor led up the Congo in July last, has reached Lulua. 
burg, the new station of the Congo State. He is one of the 
two physicians who have followed the Bishop to Africa, 
and he is now established among natives who fully jastify 
Wissmann’s enthusiastic description. The Balubas are cer- 
tainly among the most remarkable savages in the world.— 
(Sun. 














—India has thirty-six missionary societies of Christian 
denominations. There are 791 missionaries and 530 ordained 
pative ministers; converts, 449 759: a gain since 1881 of 
133 miesionaries and 32,383 native Christians. 

—A scheme has been started at Manchester by Bishop 
Moorhouce to celebrate the Queen’s jubilee by raising a 
sum of £30,000 to provide for superannuated clergymen of 
the diocese. 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 
MIDDLE STATES. 

—The newspapers have greatly exaggerated the supposed 
controversy in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, respecting 
the appointment of a committee to consider the callof a 
pastor. The only difference of opinion was on a minor 
question of time and method. The action of the church 
on every question which has aisen since Mr. Beecher’s 
death has been unan!mous; and it was so in this instance. 
At the May communion between twenty and thirty, perhaps 
more, will be received into the church ; the service will be 
conducted by the Rev. Lyman Abbott and the Rev. Mr. 
Halliday, the former preaching the sermon. The rumors in 
the daily pspers as to probable calls are wholly without 
authority. No one of the names publicly mentioned has 
been even seriously canvassed in the church as a probable 
successor to Mr. Beecher. 

—A society to be known as the Plymouth League was 
orgapvized in Plymonth Church last week. It is an out- 
growth of the Monday evening Young People’s Prayer-Meet- 
ing, and is intended to bring together the elements of devo- 
tional activity inthe church. Mr 8. V. White was elected 
President, and a Board of Managers was chosen. A strong 
and genuine interest was shown in the movement, which 
proposes to carry on with energy all branches of the church 
work. Another movement in honor of Mr. Beecher is one to 
endow a Beecher memorial bed in the Consumptives’ Home. 
At the last Friday evening prayer meeting many letters sent 
to the church since Mr. Beecher’s death, by individuals and 
societies, were read. Professor R. W. Raymond, of the 
Advisory Committee, reported that a memorial pamphlet 
would eoon be published, which it was intended to sell ata 
low price. Mr. Shearman announced that Dr. Joseph Parker, 
of London, would be in Brooklyn on June 24, to deliver the 
oration on the ar niversary of Mr. Beecher’s birthday. Last 
Sunday the Rev. Lyman Abbott preached morning and 
evening. 

—The sixty-first annual meeting of the American Home 
Missionary Society will be held in Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
June 7-9, 1887. The Rev. F. A. Noble, D D , of Chicago, will 
preach the annual sermon. The Rev. Julius Seelye, DD., 
of Amherst College, is expected to preside and deliver an 
address. Representative pastors, laymen, and missionaries 
will be present from different parts of the country and take 
part in the proceedings. Reduced rates on railroads and 
steamboats and at hotels and boarding-houses will be an- 
nounced later. 

—Jn the reception to the Rev. George E. Reed, of the Han- 
son Place Church (M. E ), Brooklyn, on Wednesday night 
of last week, the Rev. E. P. Ingersoll, Dr. Talmage, Dr. 
R. 8. Storrs, Dr. T. L. Cuyler, the Rev C. H. Ifall, Anthony 
Comstock, and others took part. Mr. Reed is about to 
become pastor of Trinity Church, New Haven. 

—The contract for the erection of 8t. Peter’s German 
Evangelical Lutheran Church on Bedford Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, has been completed, and it is hoped that the cnarch 
will be ready to be opened in about a year. The style 
thronghont will be o'd charch Gothie. 

—The Rev. T. D. Talmage, of Brooklyn, has announced 
to his congregation that the trustees have purchased proy- 
erty adjoining the church on which achurch parlor and 
Sunday-school room, with a seating capacity of 1,000, will 
be erected. 

—At the April meeting of the Manhattan Congregational 
Association at the Broadway Tabernacle, this city, last 
week, six candidates presented themselves for examination, 
and five were licensed. They are graduates of the Union 





Theological Seminary, and their names are Theodore W. 
Harris, James E. McConnell, F. L. Luce, L H. Davis, and 
C F. Cutter. Resolutions on the death of Dr. Ray Palmer 
were adopted, and copies will be sent to the family. The 
next meeting will be at Corona, L. I., in the fall. 

—The Rev. Dr. A. J. Palmer was elected presiding elder 
of the New York District of the Methodist Church at the 
Conference in Kingston. 

—The committee appointed at the last annual meeting of 
the American Tract Society “to inquire into the practical 
workings of the Society, and recommend such changes in 
its constitution, methods, and management as may seem 
desirable to said Committee,” wiil be prepared to report 
at the annual meeting to be held in this city May 11. 

—The Right Rev. Monsignor Willlam © 1inn, Vicar-General 
of the Roman Catholic archdiocese of New York, and one 
of the ablest men in the American priesthood, died in Paris 
last week. His administrative abilities were of great service 
to the archdiocese, 

— The second annual meeting of the New York Medical Mi!s- 
sionary Society was held in this city on Tuesday of last week 
Addresses were made by Dr. R. 8. MacArthur, Eiward L. 
Clark, and others. Dr. W. H. Thomas, who presided, gave 
an account of the scope of the work of the Society. 
Street preaching, he said, was only sporadic, and was not 
successful in reaching the feelings of poor peopl». The 
Secretary’s report stated that in six years five dispensaries 
have been established in New York and one in Brooklyn. 
A training-school for medica] missionaries to foreign ccun- 
tries {s also one of the outgrowths of this work. The school 
has now twelve medical students purening their studies. 

—On Sunday afternoon last a tablet to the memory of 
Jerry McAuley was unveiled at the Water Street Mission 
in this city. Addresses were made by General Clinton B. 
Fisk, Mr. R. F. Cutting, Mrs. McAuley, and others. 

—The Universalist Church of the Reconciliation of Brook- 
lyn will hold their last services in their old building, which 
was dedicated twenty-five years ago, on Monday, May 1. 

—The new Emmanuel Baptist Church in Lafayette 
Avenue, Brocklyn, was dedicated Jast Sunday. With its 
adjoining chapel, the edifice cost over $200 000. The day 
was also the sixth anniversary of the founding of the 
churcb, and Dr. J. T. Elder, who preached the first sermon 
for the society, delivered a commemorative sermon in the 
morning. In the evening the dedicatory sermon was 
preached by Dr. John A. Broadus, of Rural, Ky. 

—A new board of trustees has been elected in the First 
Union Presbyterian Church of this city, the Rev. W. F 
Crafts, pastor. The former trustees, the differences between 
whom and the pastor we have heretofore alluded to, have 
left the church, with some of the members, and it is possible 
that they may establish a new church. 

—Dr. Dix, rector of Trinity Church, lately proposed that 
a house should be built for the mission work, the head- 
quarters of which have been at No. 30 State Street. During 
Lent subscriptions to the amount of $21,000 were received, 
which was largely increased by a special Easter offering. 

—At the meeting of the New York Presbytery on April 
11 an overture wes adopted in answer to the utterance of 
the House of Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Convoca- 
tion last fall. It is described and commented upon in our 
editorial columns. The committee having in charge the 
Cooper Union services reported that there had been from 
forty to one hunired persons converted during the season, 
and that many of these had become members of churches 
in different parts of the city. 

—The Nassau Presbytery, at its sessions last week at 
Islip, L. I., adopted an overture urging the General Assem- 
bly to abandon its annual meeting and substitute a gather- 
ing once in three years. 

—The Rev. Dr. Henry J. Van Dyke, Jr., of this city, will 
deliver the address at Vassar College, on Founder’s Day, 
April 29. 

NEW ENGLAND. 

—The New England Conference of Massachusetts Meth 
odist Episcopal Churches met at Leominister, Mass., on 
Thursday of last week. Bishop John M. Walden presided. 
The annual conference sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Mr. Gould. Semi centennial addresses were read by Frank- 
lin Fisk and Walter Wilkie. 

—Atthe annual business meeting of the Boston Young 
Men’s Christian Union last week it was reported that the 
total membership is now 4,962, and that the past year 174 
situations have been obtained for employees, while 2,442 
children and adults have been sent into the country for 
vacation. 

—The First Congregational Church of Springfield, Mass., 
will celebrate the 250 h anniversary of their church organ- 
ization on Sunday, May 22, and Monday, May 23. Addresses 
will be made by Dr. Henry M. Parsons, Dr. Edward A 
Reed, and Dr. Edward P. Terhune, all of whom are ex 
pastors of the church. 

—The Central Congregational Church of Middleboro’, 
Mass., celebrated its fortieth anniversary on April 10. The 
pastor, the Rev. Henry M. Grant, preached a historical ser- 
mon. 

—The Rev. George F. Pentecost is expected to begin his 
labors in Montpelier, Vt., on the first Sunday in May. 
Montpelier is the second place in which Dr. Pentecost 
preaches since giving up his church in Brooklyn to devote 
himself exclusively to evangelistic work. 

—The R ght Rev. Matthew Harkius was on April 14 con- 
secrated Bishop of the Roman Catholic Diocese of Provi- 
dence, which covers the entire territory of the State of 
Rhode Island. 

—A house for poor children js to be built at a cost of 
$100,000 at West Winsted, Conn., by W. L. Silbert, President 
ot the Western Connecticut road. 

—The Rev. F. C. Bradeen has raised $7,000 toward the 
erection of a new Free-Will Baptist Church in Concord, 
N. H, 
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WEST AND SOUTH. 


—The Catholic cathedral, which was burned by the great 
fire in St. Augustine, Fla., last week, stood tn the Plaza de 
la Constitucton, and was built in 1793, in the Moorish style. 
The belfry contained a bell in each of its four niches, which 
with the clock made a perfect cross. Oneof the bells bore 
the date of 1682. The cathedral fronted on the plaza, inthe 
center of which stands a monument erected in 1812 to com- 
memorate the Spanish Liberal Constitution. 

—The meeting of the Latter Day Saints Conference at 
Kirtland, Ohio, continued last week. The references to what 
one of the speakers called the ‘great apostasy which lies 
in the West”? were frequent and aggressive. Jt was 
affirmed that the Utah Church would soon be broken up and 
the orthodoxy of the Josephites recognized by all Mormons. 
There are to-day 19 236 members of the reorganized church. 
Joseph Smith, Jr., the head of the church, profeeses to have 
received a new revelation forbidding the use of liquor and 
tobacco and plural marriages. 

—The forty fourth annual meeting of the Congregationa 
Association of Illinois will be held with the First Church of 
Springfield, May 23 to 26 The opening sermon will be 
preached by the Rev. 8. H. Dana. 

—At the meetirg of the Chicago Presbytery last week a 
resolution was passed reqnesting the General Assembly to 
rescind the resolution of 1886 to commemorate the centenary 
of the General Assembly by raising a $5 000000 fund, this 
Presbytery deeming it impracticable. The Presbytery also 
passed an overture asking the General Assembly to abolish 
the permanent temperance committee, on the ground that 
the church was the proper temperance society, and was no 
more and nv Jess opposed to intemperance than any other 
violation of God’s laws of morality. Besides, it was a use- 
less cnmbering of the machinery of the church. 

—The Rev. Rollo Ocden, who res'gned from the pastorate 
of the Care Avenue Presbyterian Church of Cleveland, Ohio, 
some weeks ago, sent a letter to the Presbytery in annual 
session last week, reqnesting that the pastoral relation be 
dissolved and that his name be erased from the roll of the 
Presbytery, on account of his abandoning the ministry, or, 
if aless lenient method was necessary, he would plead guilty 
to the charge of heresy. His name was erased without dis- 
cussion. 

—The Baptist National anniversaries, to be held at Minne- 
apolis this year, commence, as usual, with the Woman’sa 
Baptist Home Misstonary Soclety on Tuesday, May 24. The 
American Baptist Publication and Historical Socteties meet 
Weinesday and Thursday. The Missionary Union and 
Woman's Foreign Missionary Societies meet Friday and 
Saturday. 





MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—(C.F Goldsmith, of Gloucester, Mass., has resigned, resigna- 
tion to take effect on June ! 

—H. © Hovey, D.D, of the Second Church, Minneapolis, 
Minn., has resigned. and accepts a call from the Park Street 
Chureh, Bridgeport, Conn 

Warren Applebee, of Chelsea, Mass., has received a call 
from Harwich Port. 

— George Whyte, of Manilla, Canada, accepts a call to Hunte 
ville, Ohio 

R. W. Farquhar was ordained in Morris, Ill., recently. 
W. C. Sexton accepts a call to Wilmington, Vt. 

—A. T Powelson, of Woodbury, Conn., accepta a call to 
Tacoma, W. T. 

—E. M. Smith, of Waterville, We , has resigned. 

Cc. M. Morrow, of Bethlehem, Conn., has received a call to 
Thomaston. 

—James Stanton was ordatned In Patteville, Col., on April 4. 
He will engage in evangel!stic work, 

—E. Tingley, of the churc’ in Dudley, Mass., has resigned, to 
take effect on July 1 

—W G Wade accepts a call to Sanford, Me. 

kK. R. Lewis, cf Parsons, Pa,, accepts a call to Edwardsville. 
-R S. Armstrong accepts a call to Preston, Minn, 
PRESBYTERIAN, 

—C. H Wilson, lately of the Usion Seminary, has been called 
to the Claremont Church of Jersey City, N. J. 

—John W. Dulles, D.D, for many years a missionary and a 
well-known man in the denomination, died in Philadelphia on 
April 12. 

—H. B. Thayer, D.D., has received a cailfrom Atlantic, Iowa. 

—Willlam Durant, D D., of Morristown, N. J., has been called 
to the Boundary Avenue (hurcb, Baltimore, Md. 

—R.J. Lauchlan, of St. John’s Church, Portland, Ore., bas 
resigned. 

—Francis A. Wilbur, of Onarga, IIL, bas resigned. 


—J, W. Thompson, who has been temporary pastor of the 
church at Great Bend, Kan., has become a permanent pastor. 
EPISCOPAL, 
-W.H. Collins, of St. Michael’s Church, Brattleboro’, Vt., has 


resigned. 

—Thomas H. Hyde, of Cambridge, Mass., accepts a call to 
Christ Chureh, Westport, Coun. 

O. A. Glazebrook bas withdrawn his acceptance of the 
rectorship of Holy Trinity Church in Harlem, N. Y., and William 
3. Bodine, D.D, Preident of Kenyon College, Ohio, has been 
chosen in his stead 

—J. A. Denniston, of the Memoria] Ascension Church of Jersey 
City, N. J., has withdrawn aud resigned, 

~George N. Eastinan, of the Church of the Ascension, N. Y. 
accepts a call from St Paul's Church, Doylestown, Pa. 

—G. H. Hills has become as+istant rector at St. James's Church, 
New York City. 

OTHER CHURCHES, 

—T. C. Samson, D.D., of Calvary Baptist Church, New Haven, 
Conn , has resigned, bnt the congregation has requested a with- 
drawal of the resignation. 

—Wiillam H. Ford, lately of the Middle Reformed Church, 
Brooklyn, accepts a call to the Bushwick Avenue Reformed 
Church. 

—Herman Matzke, pastor of the Dutch Reformed Church i 
Ridott, LiL, is dead. 

—C. D. Bradlee, of the Harrison Square Unitarian Chur 
Boston, Mass., has resigned, 
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Books AND O UTHORS. 


THE SELF-REVELATION OF GOD.’ 


There is no better book than this for the thoughtful 
reader who desires to get at the spirit and heart of that 
great movement which bas been miscalled the ‘‘ new 
theology.” We lay emphasis on the words ‘‘ thought- 
ful reader ;” for the thoughtless reader will strafghtway 
conclude that he will find here a defense of the doctrine 
of s future probation, so called. In fact, the miscalled 
hypothesis of future probation, frequently yet more 
miscalled ‘‘second probation,” has only a remote con- 
nec'ion with the new theology; a man might well 
believe in a preaching of the Gospel beyond the grave, 
and disbelleve, and be wholly out of harmony with, the 
great movement toward a larger life and thought labeled 
** new theology ;’ and a great many men are in hearty 
sympathy with that movement who are either absolute 
disbellevers ina future redemption or wholly indiffer- 
ent to the hypothesis. So far as our reading of this 
volume has gone, we do not think that it contains a line 
from which any one could even surmise what the author 
thinks about that particular hypothesis, or even whether 
he has thought about it at ail, cr considers it of suffi 
cient importance to demand thought. 

Lord Maceulay, in his famous essay on ‘‘ Ranke’s 
History of the Popes,” declares that neither natural 
theology nor revesled religion {s of the nature of a 
progressive sclence ‘‘In divinity there cannot be a 
progress analozous to that which is constantly taking 
place in pharmacy, geology, and navigation.” This is 
the basis of the “old theology.” It is {n its very nature 
unprogressive ; does not believe in progress in theology 
or religion; regards theology and relig'on as stereo- 
typed, leaving the church nothing to do but to print from 
the old plates; holds that there is and can be no differ- 
ence between the old and the new except that between 
truth and error ; believes that whatever is new {s not true, 
and whatever is true is not new. The “new theology” 
takes issue with Lord Macaulay. It belleves in a 
continuous and a progressive theology. It believes 
that God is ever revealing himself to man; that all 
his revelation isin and through man; and that, there 
fore, as man grows io the divine life and in both 
intellectual and spiritual perception, he will grow in 
theological knowledge and religious life. The child 
will never learn a subiimer truth about God than that 
God is love ; but this truth will be revealed in successive 
revelations, and will mean immeasurably more to the 
mother in Israe! who has learned al! the fuflections of 
love—child love, wife-love, mother-love, the joy of love, 
the anguish of love, the comfort of love—than it can 
possibly mean to the grandchild who lisps the text at 
her knee. We do not stop here to argue whether Lord 
Macaulay or Dr. Harris, the ‘‘old theology” or the 
“ new theology,” is right—though the reader will fiod 
no difficulty in surmising what is our opinion on that 
point ; we here simply wish to make clear what {s the 
essential character of this volume: it is an unfolding of 
the doctrine of a progressive revelation, of a seif-revela 
tion of God that is coatinuous and that grows with the 
growth in moral and spiritual capacity of the human 
race to receive it. 1t does not disown the old truths as 
attested by the common historic faith of Christendom— 
any more than the grandmother disowns the text she 
learned in her infancy that God is love. But it gives 
these truths a clearer statement and « larger meaning. 

Hence the book has a pecu'!far apologetic value, It 
is a book written in the nineteenth century, and dealing 
with nineteenth century thoughts. The author does not 
fear, on the one hand, to trust the testimony of spirit- 
ual consciousness, nor, on the other, to interrogate it 
and subject it to the scrutiny of the critical and analyt 
ical facuity. He combines the spiritual perception of 
the mystic and the fatellectual caution of the rational- 
ist. He deals with living questions, and troubles him- 
self little with the dead problems of the past. The hon- 
est perplexiies of the thinker and the doubts of the 
sciolist are met with a candor as friendly as the logic 
is keen. And no ground is left for any reader to com- 
plain that the treatment is unscientific, or, on the other 
hand, that it evades any theological difficulty. It is a 
full, fair, comprehensive statement of God’s method of 
revealing himself to man. Its arguments are by no means 
a repetition of the common arguments. The author 
stands in the thick of the modern conflict, and sees 
everything from the standpoint of modern thought. The 
result isan ertirely fresh presentation of the facts : anew 
theology of the old rel!gion, a newly interpreted science 
of the spiritual life. A single senteuce will give its 
ground plan: “The question to be answered in this 
volume is, Do we find in our own consciousness, in the 
constitution and course of nature, or in the constitution 
and history of man, do we find in Jesus Carist and the 
growth of the kingdom of God on earth, evidence that 


1 The Seif-Revelation of God. By Samuel Harris, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Systematic Theology in Yale University, (New 
York ; Charles Scribner’s Sons; $3.50.) 





such a God is revealing himself therein to man?” These 
points are taken up In succession, an: lyzed, favestigated, 
weighed, answered ; and the results are set forth and 
the objections are met with clearness of reasoning and 
great wealth and beauty of fllustration. Tne evidence 
that human reason {s fitted to receive supernatural com- 
munications—that the beginning of our knowledge of 
God is to be looked for in cur inner experfence—that the 
roots of that knowledge are in our faelings, our reason, 
our consciousness of free will and moral responslbility ; 
{n our experfence and our reficctive thought; {o our 
speculative thinking and our practical action ; in all the 
elements and ramifications of human personality—all 
this is eet forth with great fullness and richness both 
of intellectual and spirliual resource. To many this 
wi!l prove the most novel and valuable part of the argu- 
ment, But not less interesting or less valuable are the 
more abstruse topics which follow : how the Absolute is 
revealed in the universe ; how the Absolute of philoso 

phy {fs identical with the personal God of religion ; how 
nature is full of ideas and {deals that must have sprung 
from the absolute Raason ; how man himself, his mora) 
nature, his aspirations, his worship, his whole history as 
a religious being, can be accounted for only on the 
ground of bis having come from the hand of a persona! 
Creator ; and how the existence of the divine Reason is 
the only possible basis for human sclence. The climax 
of the argument, as it is the summit of the revelation 
iteelf, is resched in Jesus Christ. God revealed in 
Christ is a theme very near to the heart of the author, 

as well as clearly present to his thought. And his pen 
kindles with fresh fervor as it traces the lines of the 
kingdom Christ established, and shows that the revela- 
tion of God through the Messiah and his kingdom {s one 
with the revelation of him in the movements of nature 
and the soulof man. The unity and continuity of the 
whole process are brought out with great distinctness 
and force. 

It will be seen that the ‘‘ Self Revelation of God” is not 
in the beaten track of the ordinary treatises on natural 
theology. Itisa worthy successor to the ‘‘ Philosoph 
ical Basts of Thelem,” which came from the same hand 
less than four years ago, and whose fundamental con- 
ceptions it further carries out and applies. It is to be 
noted also that this work, like the other, does not leave 
a topic until it has considered every serlous objsction 
to its conclusions. The positions of atheist, agnostic, 
panthelet, materialist, and the like are candidly ex- 
amined with judicial fairness and Christian courtesy. 
The author hes the faculty of getting {oto the storm- 
center of each objection and finding out the hiding of 
{ts power. And with that clear insight is joined ap 
equally clear judgment of the fallacies which make the 
objection untenable and of the positive arguments 
which vanquish it. Thus not only to the scholar, but 
to the active pastor who {is in the forefront of the 
confilct, face to face with practical unbellef of all kinds, 
this book will be s treasure-house of practical and spirit 
ual thought, not only defensive but constructive and up- 
building. The many students of Bowdoin, Bangor, and 
Yale, to whom this product of his matured study {ts dedi 
cated, and who have before received from their teacher {pn 
the class-room such intellectual and spiritual help, wil! 
read this work with admiration and gratitude. And 
not they alone, but the whole Christian world is in- 
debted to Dr. Harris for the vigorous work he has 
done in fundamental apologetics ; and still further for 
the eminent clearness, ability, breadth, and power 
with which it is done. 





THE RIVERSIDE BROWNING. 


We shall take occasion hereafter to notice at length 
the new edition of Robert Browning’s poetical and dra 
matic works, of which the first two volumes have just 
been issued, with al! the care, the taste, and the sound 
judgment in book making which the Riverside Press 
has come to represent. No more timely reproduction of 
the works of a living English writer could be made. 
Heretofore it has been impossible for the American 
student to procure Browning’s complete works in a unt- 
form style, and the English editions are very costly to 
American purchasers. During the past few years 
American students of literature and lovers of poetry 
bave been attracted more and more to the study of a 
poet whose larger fame has waited long, but has at last 
come to him in very full measure. Of all the writers of 
the day, and of all the men who have ever written 
English verse, it is safe to say there is none from whom 
deeper spiritual impulse proceeds, within whose vision 
the fundamental truths of the spiritual life lie more 
clearly revealed, than Robert Browning. Those who 
are willing to master the difficulties of his style will find 
themselves in contact with an original mind, an aspiring 
soul, and a genuine man, and will receive that impulse 
which always comes from contact with such a nature 
The new Riverside edition is to contain the complete 
works of Browning in a series of six volumes, two of 
which have now appeared, and the others will be issued 


making, represent the very best American work. They 
are octavo in siz9, printed from long primer type, on an 
excellent quality of paper, and substantially and attract- 
ively bound in a suftable library style. The initlal vol- 
ume contatns a steel portrait of Browning by J. A. 
Wilcox, from a recent photograph. The edition ts issued 
{n two styles, at $1 75 a volume in cloth, and $3 a vol- 
ume in half calf. (Boston: Houghton, M'filin & Co.) 


Correspondence Between Goethe and Carlyle. Edited by 
C. E. Norton. (New York: Macmillan & Co.; $2.) This 
correspondence was opened by a letter from Carlyle to 
Goethe in 1824, accompanying a presentation copy of the 
former's translation of ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister’s Apprentice- 
ship.’’ It was continued for over five years. Goethe’s 
letters are here published both in German and in English 
translation. The difficulties and delays in correspondence 
were considerable; postage was probably high; at least 
contiaual references indicate that both correspondents felt 
it necessary not to transcend the limits of a single sheet 
ordinarily. An occasional letter of Mrs. Carlyle is also added 
to the collection. Carlyle was a chronic and constitutional 
grumbler ; his critica) faculty put him out of joint with the 
times; so did his dyspepsia. He had not the hopefulness 
which comes of good digestion and animal spirits; nor 
that which comes from a serene Christian faith. These 
letters show him in a more amiable mood. They demon- 
strate that he possessed, what his other letters do not 
indicate, a capacity for enthusiasm. They are almost lover- 
like in their ardor. It is curious to note, too, how he un- 
consciously adopts a Germanesque style in writing to his 
German hero. He subscribes himself Goethe’s ‘ Friend,”’’ 
‘ Servant,’’ *&cholar.’’ With what seems very likea naive 
and entirely unconscious egotism, Goethe accepts this hero- 
worship from his at first wholly unkeown friend. The 
letters contain some suggestive thoughts, especially from 
Goethe, who brings out with characteristic insight the value 
as @ peacemaker of a true translator, who makes two 
nations to understand each other. But for the most part 
the value of the letters lies in the insight into the character 
of the writers which they afford. Not a few of them are 
commonplace, or would be coming from any less dis- 
tinguished men. They will interest lovers of these two 
great yet idiosyncratic and somewhat erratic natures. 
They are true letters, not essays in letter form; conver- 
sations, not literature, 


The Book of Revelation. By lsrael P. Warren, D.D. (New 
York: Fonk & Wagnalls.) The contents of this book have 
already appeared in the columns of the ‘‘ Christian Mirror,”’ 
and this more permanent form, given to Dr. Warren’s 
studies in this interesting part of Scripture is to aid the 
ordinary Bible reader into an understanding of this difficult 
part of the Word of God. For to the author it is not full of 
strange and occult meanings. He follows the main interpre- 
tations of Moses Stuart, and finds the application of the 
various pictures which appeared to the mind of John in the 
events which followed the scattering of the Apostles, the 
persecution of the Roman Emperors, and the fidelity of be- 
lieving disciples. He clings literally to the words which were 
spoken to John of *‘ things which must shorty come to pass,” 
and exhausts the prophetic part of the book in the early ages 
of Christian history. In a lergthy introduction Dr. Warren 
explains his understanding of the book and its peculiarities 
of manner and style. He then divides it for study into four 
divisions: first, prefatory ; second, messages to the seven 
churches; third, the first prophetic book, extending 
through the results of the sounding of the seventh trumpet ; 
fonrth, the second prophetic book. ‘‘ The seven heads of 
the beast represented the seven hills on which Rome was 
built. Of her first seven Emperors five were dead—viz., 
Julius Cesar, Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, and Claudius ; 
one—viz , Nero—is; the seventh, Galba, will follow Nero, 
but will continue but a short space—viz., seven months, 
Nero, the beast of the two lives, will be the eighth, but will 
perish. The ten horns are ten tributary kingdoms, enumer- 
ated by Gibbon as Spain, Gaul, Britain, Illyricum, Mace- 
donia, Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, Africa.” Gog and 
Magog refer to the Mohammedan Ottoman Empire, which 
‘was founded exactly one thousand and two years from 
the issue of the imperial decree of Constantine.’’ So definite 
is the teaching of this book in the author's mind. Let all 
read and be convinced who can. We still believe there are 
some things not yet understood in this part of Scripture, 
and we wait with a reverent curiosity for such explanations 
as the history of the kingdom of God shall make known and 
the Spirit of God shall interpret. 


A Club of One. (Boston: Houghton, Miffiln & Co; $1 25.) 
The sub-title explains this to be “‘ Passages from the Note- 
Book of One who might have been Sociable.”” Under the 
guise of an invalid, or rather a mild hypochondriac, the 
anonymous author soliloquizes in the most agreeable way 
of men and books. The assumed gentle selfishness and 
self-absorption of the valetudinarian is carried out with del- 
icate satire. In the solitude of his room he has become not 
only a well-read man, but one with a rare faculty of com- 
ment and criticism. He writes sometimes brilliantly, often 
with a dry humor, and always pleasantly. Anecdotes, rep- 
artees, curious stories, odd bits of out-of-the-way knowl- 
edge, bibliophile’s lore, art gossip—all is combined with the 
easiest and most natural skill. His taste in literature is 
individual, and lovers of making and comparing lists of 
‘best books’’ will be particularly interested in his library 
of two hundred volumes. It is not disparaging his choice, 
however, to say that we would prefer to give a place on the 
library shelves to his own volume rather than to some of 
those included in his list. For ‘‘A Club of One’? is one of 
those essentially chatty and readable books to be taken from 
time to time and read for a few pages with ever new pleasure, 





in rapid succession, The volumes, as a matter of book- | 


| It 1s to be hoped that the Club may hold more solitary meets 
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ings, and the public again receive their record. It should 
be added that the Riverside Press has done its very best for 
the book in exquisite typography, marginal summary, and 
title-page. 


We have received from Macmillan & Co., New York, a 
volume of Lectures and Essays by the late W. J. Clifford. 
They include his essays on the Sctentific Basis of Morals, 
on the Ethics of Belief and the Ethics of Religion. Pro- 
fessor Clifford was a very honest, a very radical, and a very 
consistent infidel, and one of the last, if not the very last, 
of educated English atheists. Weknowof no author whose 
writings give so clearly the final and logical ontcome of all 
systems which deny the supernatural in Christianity. This 
is, from The Christian Unton’s point of view, their chief if 
not their only value. The sorrowful conclusion to which 
the philosophy of negation inevitab!y leads is eloquently 
but pathetically summed up in the closing sentences of one 
of these essays: ‘‘ The dim and shadowy outlines of the 
superhuman deity fade slowly away from before us ; and 
as the mist of his presence floats aside we perceive with 
greater and greater clearness the shape of a yet grander and 
nobler figure—of Him who made all Gods and shal! unmake 
them. From the dim dawn of history, and from the inmost 
depths of every soul, the face of our father Man looks out 
upon ur, with the fire of eternal youth in his eyes, and says, 
‘Before Jehovah was, lam!’ (#250 ) 


Home Life of Great Authors, By Hattie Tyng Griswold. 
(Chicago: A. C. McClarg & Co.; $1.50.) Here are thirty- 
three short and chatty sketches of famous authors, contain- 
ing bits of information that more pretentious works would 
most probably omit, and yet they are bits which, when 
wanting, leave incomplete the mosaic of our thought about 
an author and about the significance of his work. The pur- 
pose which Miss Griswold has—of writing for those busy 
people who have little time for reading, yet wish to know 
something of the private life and personal history of their 
favorite authors—is always kept clearly in view. To give 
the whole table of contents would call for too much space, 
but we can indicate the catholicity of the range by mention- 
ing these names: Goethe, Wordsworth, Bryant, Macaulay, 
J. R. Lowell, Dickens, Poe, Ruskin; which are in the num- 
ber of those whose home: life is described. In these days of 
cheap and flimsy books it is no more than right that we 
should acknowledge the good work of a publisher. The 
mechanical part of the publishing is well done—printing 
good, paper well chosen, and binding neat. 


Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Liter- 
ature. By the Rev. John McClintock, D.D., and James 
Strong, 8.T.D. Supplement, Vol. II. This volume fur- 
nishes the supplement of a cyclopedia which covers more 
thoroughly a larger gronnd than any other analogous work. 
It is perhaps unavoidable that there shoald be a great deal 
of inequality in the articles of a dictionary prepared as this 
has been. Certainly there is a good deal of inequality in 
this dictionary. Unverified newspaper reports of faith 
cures have no place in a scientific work of this description. 
There are also a large number of biographical articles, each 
one very brief, it is true, but aggregating a good deal of 
space which was quite neediess. Nor have we always 
found the minor articles, especially those on ecclestological 
subjects, accurate. On the other hand, in the Biblical de- 
partments the dictionary is strong, and most of the theo- 
logical denominational articles have either been written or 
supervised by authorities in their respective schools, insur- 
ing at once accuracy and catholicity. (New York: Harper 
& Bros.) 


Professor D. L. Dowd, who has met with notable success 
in a private school for physical culture, sends us a yolume 
entitled Physical Culture for Home and School. The book 
contains spec! fic directions for the attainment of muscular 
development in the home and school where little apparatus 
can be employed. The general principlo of Professor 
Dowd’s method is that of the equal development of all parts 
of the muscular system by exercite intelligently directed 
and carried out. The simple instructions are made still 
more simple by numerous illustrations. The book also 
contains sensible discussions and suggestions regarding 
such subjects as athletic sports, bathing, breathing, the 
limit of development, massage treatment, and so on. A 
somewhat careful examination has convinced us that it is 
reasonable in theory and sensible in practice. (New York: 
Printed for the Author.) 





From Hodder & Stoughton we receive Volume I. of 
Delitzsch’s Biblical Commentary on the Psalms. The editor’s 
preface tells us that ‘this translation has been made from 
an interleaved copy of the last edition of Professor 
Delitzsch’s commentary, with the author’s latest ad- 
ditions and corrections in MS. The commentary itself has 
long been recognized among scholars as of the first author- 
ity. Ten years have elapsed since the last edition was 
issued, and they have only confirmed the judgment of 
approval originally accorded by the unanimous verdict of 
Hebrew scholars. His commentary is based upon the 
Hebrew, and is therefore of value only, or chiefly, to Hebrew 
scholars. The first volume closes with Psalm xxxy. 
Two other volumes will complete the work. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons send us the Jnter-State Commerce Act, 
with an analysis of its provisions by John R. Dos Passos, of 
the New York bar. We shall not undertake to express any 
legal opinion respecting the judicial value of the editor’s 
interpretation of this Act. The Act itself is yet to be con- 
strued by the courts, and it would be both unwise and ego- 
tistic for us to attempt to anticipate such construction. We 
can only say in genera! terms that the author appears to us 
to attempt to give a fair and unprejadiced account of the 
Act, and that this little manual will be found of great value 
not only to those who are specially interested in the con- 


struction and application of the law, but also to all editors 
who have to write respecting it. 





SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


English Prose and Prose Writers. 3y Thomas W. Hunt, 
Ph.D. (New York: A. C. Armstrong & 8on.) It is per- 
haps hardly exact to class this work by Professor Hunt, of 
Princeton, among school-books, for, though it is eminently 
adapted for class use, it is also a work of great interest and 
value to the general reader, and {s worthy of a prominent 
place among the treatises on English literature. Bat it is 
particularly to be desired that its fitness as a school-book 
be recognized, because it supplies so adequately what is 
almost always lacking !n school and college text-books on 
the subject. It does not, that is, merely give to the student 
a long list of names of authors, principal works, dates, and 
extracts. It is essentially critical and literary. Professor 
Hunt’s method is to treat representative periods and repre- 
sentative writers, giving to each period or author a full 
analysis of purpose, subject, and style ; so that the result 
is a series of connected and well-proportioned essays. This 
gives to the student the essence, not the dry skeleton, of 
English literature from the Elizabethan period to Carlyle; 
and if ne has intelligence and taste it cannot fail to set him 
thinking, and to incite him to gain for himself that knowl- 
edge of English literature which no text book can supply.—— 
The Early Tudors, By the Rev. C. E. Moberly. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.) This is the latest volumein the 
‘‘Epochs of Modern History” series. Professor Moberly, 
who was formerlv a Rugby master, has made a close study 
of the reigns of Henry VII. and Heury VIII., and has evi 
dently made a thorough examination of original papers and 
authorities. His own conclusions as regards Henry VII. are 
usually identical, or nearly so, with those of Stubbs, 
Though he admits a high admiration for Mr. Froude’s “ His- 
tory of Henry VIII.,” yet he declines to attribute to Henry 
VIII. anything like the intellectual strength—to say nothing 
of moral qualities—granted htm by Froude and even by 
Stubbs. The volume is to be praised as a conscientious and 
careful study of a period, though the reader often regrets 
that the author did not make better use of the opportunities 
afforded by that period for pictorial and graphic presenta- 
tion.—— Courses and Methods. By John T. Prince. (Boston: 
Ginn & Co.) This is a book for teachers. It gives ina 
practical, simple, and direct way a great variety of hints 
and suggestions, mainly for the use of untrained and inex- 
perienced teachers, as to discipline, organization, and 
teaching. Examples, methods of review, appliances, refer 
ence books, object lessons, and like topics are handled with 
originality and suggestiveness.—— Microscopy for Beginners. 
By Alfred C. Stokes, M D. Illustrated. (New York: Harper 
& Brothers.) The author places on bis title-page the quota- 
tion from an unnamed writer, ‘‘ Tne microscope, frequently 
and intelligently used, makes nature pellucid.’? His object 
is to open to beginners the paths of this most charming field 
of science. He points out that English students have within 
their reach a great number of little handbooks in this and kin- 
dred sciences, written in an attractive style, and describing 
the ‘* common objects to be found in the green lanes and the 
woods, the waters of the ponds and streams, and the shallow 
bays and inlets of the sea, so that any one with the least 
inclination toward the study of animal and vegetable life 
can, at the slightest expenditure of time, labor, and money, 
learn the names of the commonest things surrounding 
him.’”’? This kind of handbook is almost indispensable 
to the young student of science, but those written 
in England are rarely exactly suited to use here. 
It is to supply this want that the present volume was 
written ; and, so far asthe non-technical mind can judge, 
it is admirably adapted to its purpose.——The Inter State 
Publishing Company of Chicago send us Elements of Eng- 
lish, by George H. Ricker, a little text-book by a successful 
teacher, which is designed to be used in lower-grade classes 
to prepare the students for the study of larger works on 
language and grammar. It is, as such a book should be, 
simple, abounds in illustrations and exercises, and will not 
clog or confuse the pupil’s mind by the quantity and intri- 
cacy of its rnles.——The Harpers have added to their “ Prin- 
cipia”’ series an Introduction to French Prose Composition, 
by the Rev. P. H. E. Brette, who has had long experience asa 
teacher of French at Eton, Harrow, the University of Lon- 
don, and elsewhere. It is specially rich in its explanation 
and grouping of idioms, in its exercises, and in its illustra- 
tions of the difference in syntax between the French and 
English languages.——The Grimm Brothers’ Mirchen, ob- 
tained from the oral recitals of country people, are excel- 
lently well suited for the use of beginners in reading Ger- 
man, because of their delightful qualities as stories, the 
style of their narration, and the simplicity of their lan 
guage. A selection has been made from them by Charles B. 
Otis, Ph.D., Professor of Modern Languages at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. He has also edited them, 
and furnishes commendably full introduction, notes, and 
vocabulary. (New York: Henry Holt & Co.) Latin 
Word-Buiiding. This volume, by Charles O. Gates, is 
designed to make the Latin student familiar with the exact 
meaning of root words, to proceed from these meanings to 
the common derivatives, and finally to utilize the facts 
thus gained by translating sentences illustrating the words 
and taken from the authors read in regularcourse. This 
seems to be a logical progression, and may serve to give 
the student a knowledge of the language founded on reason, 
and to facilitate sight-reading. (New York: D. Appleton & 
Co.)——Primary Lessons in Language and Composition. The 
writer, Mr. W. H. Maxwell, avoids the technicalities and 
complexities of formal grammar, and presents many simple 
and interesting oral exercises, which will train the child to 
form sentences and develop his command of language. 
The lessons are drawn from pictures and narratives, and 








are carefully graded. (Boston; Ginn & Co.) 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—Lord Ternyson has written morning and evening hymns 
for the boys in the Gordon Home, near Portsmouth. 

—The Life of Pops Leo XIII, which is In the press of 
Charles L. Webster & Co., will be ready for subscribers in 
June or Jnly. 

—Mr. F. P. Roe, who has been spending the winter in 
Southern California, is writing a new story, the scene of 
which js laid in that charming country. 

—The proceeds of the authors’ reading at the Boston 
Moseum on March 31, in aid of the Longfellow Memorial, 
are given at $5 208 

—The “ Athenzum” says Miss Oliphant has been pre- 
vented from working on her biography of Principal Tulloch 
by ill health in her family, which has compelled her to travel 
on the Continent. 

—Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co. have nearly ready, in 
connection with the Jubilee Celebration, an illustrated 
volume, ‘*The Queen, Her Early Life and Reign,’’ being 
a@ retrospect of the last fifty years. Also a ‘“ Victoria 
Birthday Book,” illustrated with portraits of the royal 
family. 

—The ‘Critic’? describes a letter addressed to Professor 
Boyrsen by Tourguéneff, some ten years ago, as * written 
in English, with very few idiomatic errors and in a very 
neat and elegant hand.”’ It regards the signature ‘‘ Iv. Tour- 
guéneff’? as conclusive evidence of the way in which 
the writer’s name should be spelled. 

—A new magazine, devoted to politics, literature, science, 
and art, is to be brought out in Washington under the 
editorship of Mr. John Addison Porter. It will be thor- 
oughly non-partisan, and will represent in spirit and in 
authorship the clever young rren of the country. It ts pro- 
posed to call it the ‘* Young Men's National Review.” 

—The late E. P. Whipple's volume of essays entitled 
*‘American Literature ’’ has just been issued by Ticknor. 
This house will also bring out at once Mr. Ro!fe’s students’ 
edition of ‘“‘ Enoch Arden,’’ Mr. Fawcett’s ‘* Confessions of 
Claude,”” and Lady Wilde's ‘Ancient Legends, Mystic 
Charms, and Superstitions of [reland.’’ 

— New editions of Mr. Beecher’s ‘‘ Norwood” and * Yale 
Lectures on Preaching,” and of the ‘Life Thoughts” and 
“Comforting Thoughts’? compiled from his writings by 
Edna Dean Proctor and Irene H. Ovington resp: ctively, are 
announced by Fords, Howard & Hulbert, who promise also 
a volume of the great preacher’s ‘‘ War Speeches in England 
and America (1863),’? 7 

—‘ Reminiscences of a Grandfather ; or, the Recent 
Past from a Southern Standpoint,”’ by the Right Ray. Rich- 
ard Hooker Wilmer, D.D., LL D, Bishop of Alabama, will 
be presently issued by Mr. Thomas Whittaker. Bishop 
Wilmer is one of the strong men of the Episcopal Charch, 
and bis Reminiscences will deal with political as well as 
ecclesiastical subjects. 

—The late Anne Gilchrist noted in her diary the fact that 
Carlyle, ‘‘ meaning tu say something pleasant to Mr. Brown- 
ing about the ‘Ring and the Book,’ remarked, ‘It is a 
wonderful book, one of the most wonderful poems ever 
written. I reread it all through—all made ont of an Old 
Bailey story, that might have been told in ten lines, and 
only wants forgetting’ ”’ 

—On the list of Charles Scribner’s Sons’ books for im- 
mediate publication are: a volume of stories by Thomas 
Nelson Page, entitled ‘‘In Ole Virginia;’’ the account of 
Thomas Stevens’s famous bicycling tour around the world : 
the second part of the ‘‘ Buchholz Family ;’’ the Jubilee 
edition of Mr. McCarthy’s ‘* History of Our Own Time <0? 
and a new edition of the Index Gaide to Europe brought 
down to date, 

—Thomas Moore’s “Epicurean,” from which it has 
been alleged that Mr. Haggard drew freely in his novel 
“‘She,” bas been published in the Leisure Hour Series 
of Henry Holt & Co. It is a curious book, quite worth 
reading for its own sake. Mr. Haggard says that he 
never saw Moore’s romance; and certainly, whatever acct- 
dental resemblance there may be, a fair mind can find no 
trace of anything to be called plagiarism. 

— The most successful American book to day,” says the 
‘* American Bookseller,’’ ‘‘is ‘ Ben-Hur,’ yet for some time 
after publication it was rot a success. Nothing but the 
consistent and persistent advertising of the house that 
manages it, and their immense command of means of dis- 
tribution, made its merits known and worked {ft up to its 
present enormous sales’’ ‘“ Ben Hur,” it is said, is read in 
religious institutions of all sects, Catholic as well as Prot- 
estant. 

—The *‘ Westminster Review” is to appear as a monthly 
hereafter. The firat number—that for April—comes to us 
from the International News Company of this city, the 
authorized publishers. The old method of presenting arti- 
cles without signatures iscontinued. It is proposed during 
the year to make a special feature of articles on political 
and economic topics connected with the United States and 
the British Colonies, written by authors of authority in the 
countries treated. 

—Readers of ‘‘ The Pall Mall Gazette”? have been yoting 
for the best ‘‘ diploma work ” of each of the twelve authors 
who occupied the first twelve places in the English Academy 
previously voted for. The result is as follows: W. E. 
Gladstone, ** Homer and the Homeric Age;’’ Lord Tenny- 
son, ‘' In Memoriam ;’? Matthew Arrold, * Literature and 
Dogma ,;’’ Professor Huxley, ‘“‘ Lay Sermons:’’ Herbert 
Spencer, ‘ First Principles ;’’ John Ruskin, ‘* Modern Paint- 
ers;’’ J. A. Froude, * History of England; Robert Brown- 
ing, ‘‘The Ring and the Book ;’’ John Morley, “ Voltaire :’ 
Professor Tyndall, ‘‘Heat as a Mode of Motion,” E. A. 
Freeman, ‘ History of the Norman Conquest ;’’ A. C. Swin- 
burne, ‘ Atalanta in Calydon.’’ Two of the voters drew up 
lists which came within one of tallying with that chosen by 
the total vote, 
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A REVIEW REVIEWED. 


N The Caristian Union of March 17, on the page de- 

voted to Books and Authors, there occurred a review 
of Professor Bowne’s ‘‘ Introduction to Psychological 
Theory,” which was remarkable mainly for its complete 
failure to represent either the aim or spirit of the Boston 
Professor's work. 

The reviewer informs us at the outset that there has 
arisen of late years a science called phystological psychol- 
ogy. It is declared to be the alm of this science to study 
the actual facts of psychic life iu the broadest possible 
way. After some elaboration of this point our critic 
boldly declares that Professor Bowne has written an 
attack on physiological psychology, and that he has done 
it in no very creditable way. 

We find here two indictments : one against the matter 
and the other against the style of the book in question. 
Let us examine them separately. 

The name Paysiological Paychology is evidently used 
by the reviewer without careful definition. Now, it 
may mean either of two very different things. First, it 
may mean that branch of sclence the province of which 
is to investigate physiological facts with reference to 
determining the physical changes which attend psychic 
phenomena. So used, the term designates a purely 
empirical science, with definite and demonstrable re- 
sults. Brain physiology is a better term by which to 
designate this science. 

Second, physiological psychology may mean, and 
generally does, a materialistic theory of mind based 
upon the results of brain physiology. So used, the term 
designates a purely speculative hypothesis; and a hy- 
pothesis, moreover, which contains certain serious eth- 
ical implications. 

Now, with the brain physiologlet Professor Bowne 
evicently has no quarrel. For the earnest investigetion 
of physiological facts he has only words of encourage- 
ment. He declares that ‘‘ Physiology, Psychology, and 
Pathology, working together, have the task of finding the 
actual relations of the two series (mental and pbysica)). 
. . . In this way we may hope to learn something of 
the psychical significance of the body and of the phys! 
cal significance of the mind.” In the entire book there 
cannot be found a single word of disrespect for the honest 
investigator of fact. 

From this standpoint {t would seem that the wealth 
of moral indignation which our reviewer pours upon the 
Professor for his ‘‘ ridicule of the earnest and conscien- 
tious striving of patient workers” is a sheer waste of 
psychic force. 

But while the author of the ‘‘ Introduction” has no 
quarrel with brain physiology, he bas entered upon a 
relentless warfare against the materfalistic, and in the 
main atheistic, theories of the physiological psycholo- 


ts. 

Like the ‘‘ Review of Herbert Spencer,” ‘‘ Studies in 
Theism,” and ‘‘ Metaphysics,” the ‘Introduction to 
Psychology ” is a profound and vigorous protest against 
the ‘philosophy of dirt” which has for a quarter of a 
century tyrannized over Anglo-Saxon thought. 

Herein lies the supreme value of Professor Bowne’s 
work. Clear in thought and captivating in style, it 
affords an invaluable antidote to the logically loose and 
ethically harmful theories so popular in current Iitera- 
ture. 

The failure to distinguish between physiological 
psychology as an empirical sclence and physfological 
psychology as a speculative hypothesis has led our re 
viewer into serious confusion. For instance, he declares 
that ‘a physiological psychologist is as much and no 
more affected as regards his personal views of life by 
being such than is a physicist by being a physicist.” 
This is true only when by a physiological psychologist 
is meant a brain physiologist ; and with such Professor 
Bowne has no quarrel. But if by phystological psy- 
cholozist is meant a materialist who attempts to account 
for mind by matter, then the reply is, that such a view 
must and does modify one’s personal view of life. Ge- 
ology is an excellent and useful science, which has no 
direct relation to morals or religious belief; but when 
from being a geologist one becomes an atheistic evolu- 
tionist, then morals and religion can be saved only by a 
crucifixion of logic. 

Brain physiology is an exceedingly interesting and 
useful science, having no direct relation to fundamental 
faiths ; but when the investigator of brain physiology 
becomes a physiological psychologist in the interest of a 
materialistic philosophy, itis time for those who have 
morals and religion at heart to protest. This Professor 
Bowne has done, and this is the head and front of his 
offending. 

Now, 8 word as to style. Our critic complains that 
the Professor’s style is ‘‘ hardly suggestive of that 
lofty and refined tone in which scientific discussions 
should be held.” Again, we are informed that “one 
who offers a contribution toward solving philosophical 
problems ought to feel the seriousness of such a step.” 
Now, if all this means that the dignity of philosophic 
discussion must be maintained by an abstruse and pon- 





derous style, then verily the author of the ‘‘ Introduc 
tion” is guilty. Professor Bowne’s book is eminently 
readable. While he leads us into the labyrinthine depths 
of philosophic thought, he does not disdain to relieve the 
tedium of the journey by quaint remarks and witty 
allusion. Moreover, he is economical of his strength. 
When he has to attack an air-bladder he does not smash 
it with a bludgeon—he pricks it withapin. Many false 
dogmas keep their place by mere force of polysyllabic 
iteration. Their inherent contradiction has only to be 
pointed out and they vanish in a laugh. And yet it 
cannot be denied that Professor Bowne has a way of 
grinning at his adversary’s discomfiture which is very 
agerava'ing—to the adversary. 

A single example of careless quotation on the part of 
our fine crit'e will, perbaps, serve to illustrate the un- 
fairness of the whole review. Professor Bowne {s quoted 
as stating that the doctrine of specific energy of nerves 
‘* has been abandoned.” The critic then boldly takes 
issue on the question of fact, and makes sundry bitter 
remarks based upon the Professor’s lack of information 
Nw, the statement of Professor Bowne is as follows : 
‘- The doctrine has been /argely abandoned, or at least 
greatly limited” (the italics are mine) It will be seen 
that a garbled quotation fs made to utterly misrepresent 
the author. Had The Christian Union critic taken pains 
to read the book, and, having read it, had taken further 
pains to understand it, hie criticism would never have 
been written. 

The present writer’s only apology for presenting this 
subject is his interest in philosophic study and an un- 
willingness that so valuable a book should be misrepre- 
sented to the public. One of the least of those who have 
counted it joy to sit at Professor Bowne’s feet in philo- 
sophical study, the writer bears glad witness to the great 
value of this last product of the genial Professor's pen. 
No clearer or abler defense of a spiritualistic psychology 
can be put into the hands of American students. 

F. 0. Hotman, 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. 

[It being our custom to print such criticiems of our 
reviews as are Offered in a serious spirit, we make no 
exception in the present case. To attempt to answer the 
above letter would simply be fighting old battles, which 
is always a useless task. The distinction between 
psychology as an empirical scionce and psychology as a 
speculative hypothesis is certainly a very curious one; 
but, without discuss{ng its value at all, it seems entirely 
irrelevant to the present issue. The review of Professor 
Bowne’s book was written from that point of view from 
which it promised the most interesting and practical 
considerations upon the problems now current. The 
book, as every other book, might have been reviewed in 
other ways. It is to be hoped that other readers did not 
carry away the same impressions which the writer of the 
above letter seems to have been predieposed to do. Only 
one case of tangible misstatement is mentioned. The 
review reported the book as saying that a certain doc- 
trine had been abandoned. The book says, ‘‘The doctrine 
has been /argely abandoned, or at least greatly limited” 
Well, as long as the fact is that the doctrine has greatly 
increased jn its certainty and importance, and has been 
very much extended, it is hard to see how this becomes 
“‘a garbled quotation” which ‘‘ utterly misrepresents 
the author.” But we do not desire to discuss the ques- 
tion, but simply to let both sides have their say.—Eps. 
C.U] 








FACT AND RUMOR. 


A number of European botanists have had reason to 
believe that the seeds of many New Zealand plants 
will not germinate readily until they have been frozen. 
The same curious observation has been made in rela- 
tion to Himalayan seeds. 

There has just been completed in London another tun- 
nel under the Thames, a mile long, starting from a point 
just north of London Bridge. It took only about four 
months to build, cost £25 000, and is expected to be one 
of the best-paying enterprises of the day. 

To meet the growing scarcity of whalebone and its 
consequent increased cost, various substitutes have 
been brought forward; among the recent is the em- 
ployment of geese and ‘urkeys’ quills, a factory for 
this kind of manufacture having been established in 
Michigan. ¥ 


At a recent trial of bloodhounds at the convict 
camp at Friars’ Point, Miss., a negro under ten years’ 
sentence was released and told that he could have his 
liberty if he escaped the dogs. The convict had three 
hours’ start, but the dogs ran the poor fellow down 
before he had gone twenty miles. 





A bright druggist in Brattleboro’, Vt., has contrived a 
scheme whereby the medicine buyer will be somewhat 
protected. He has connected every bottle containing 
poison with the prescription desk by electricity, so that 
whenever one is touched a bell gives warning, and wakes 





the compounder up to see, by a second look, whether he 
has the bottle he wants or not. 





An aged divine had occasionally to avail himself of the 
assistance of probationers. One day a young man, very 
vain of his accomplishments as a preacher, officlated,and, 
on descending from the desk, was met by the old gentle- 
man with extended hands, and, expecting high pratse, 
he sald, ‘‘ No compliments, I pray.” ‘' Na, na, na, my 
young friend,” said the parson, ‘‘ nowadays I’m glad o’ 
onybody.” 





Philadelphia has financial ideas of its own. Tbe 
commercial exchange in that city was agitated the other 
day by a discussion of the proposition : ‘‘ Why is it 
that a poor man saved more money when car fares were 
six cents than he does now that they’re five?” The 
solution of the problem is: ‘‘ Because formerly when 
he walked he saved six cents, but when he walks now 
he only saves five cents.” 





A number of irate bibliophiles, according to the Lon- 
don correspondent of ‘‘The Book Buyer,” are about to 
start a publication called ‘‘ The Book Stealer.” It will 
contain the names aud addresses of the borrowers of 
hooks, the date of borrowing, and graphic descriptions 
of the state of volumes returned—if such an occurrence 
should by any chance happen. Grievances connected 
with book-lending will also be discussed. 


A lady who was burt by falling on the sidewalk 
wanted the town to give her $25, but did not urge any 
legal claim. Her friends advised her to ask for $50, on 
the supposition that she would not get more than half 
she asked for, anyway. At the late election the town 
voted her $100, which she thinks she ought not to 
accept, as itis too much. The whole affair seems to be 
a little out of the usual order of things, but the lady 
will probably take the money.—[ Dexter (Me.) Gazette. 





It is told of the late Dr. Winter Hamilton, of 
Brighton, England, that one day he went into the town 
to buy a fish. The fishmonger was a female member 
of the Society of Friends. Having made his purchass, 
he requested her to send it to his house. ‘ What is thy 
address?” asked she. He replied, ‘‘ Direct it to the 
Rev. W. Hamilton, at such a place.” She hesitated a 
little, and then, taking a card and a pen and ink, she 
handed them to him, and said, ‘ Perhaps thou wilt 
reverence thyself.” 





An old New York dry-goods auction merchant, who 
resided in Jersey, crossed Cortlandt Street Ferry morn- 
ing and night. One morning as he was coming over he 
noticed that one of the best customers of his house slipped 
through without paying. On his airival at the store he 
told his auctioneer not to receive a bid from such a man. 
The latter observed : ‘“‘ Why, I thought he was good !” 
‘80 did I, but I have changed my mind; I will not 
trust him a dollar.” Not long after the merchant failed, 
and did not pay five cents on the dollar.—[Dry Goods 
Chronicle. 


In an English opera company, formed for the 
summer months, {it was found that the tenors were too 
light for the rest of the chorus. The manager pro- 
tested that there were voices enough, and one of the 
singers was questioned why he did not sing with more 
force. He replied that C., the leader of the tenors, 
didn’t, and that if C. would not slog out he was not 
inclined to strain his throat to do the work of two. 
C. was thereupon interviewed, and his answer to the 
remonstrances of the manager was: ‘‘I am paid sum- 
mer wages, and I refuse to sing in anything but my 
summer voice.”—[Providence Journal. 








A lady once asked Mr. Wesley, ‘‘ Supposing that you 
knew that you were to die at twelve o’clock to-morrow 
night, how would you spend the intervening time ?” 
‘* How, madam ?” he replied. ‘‘ Why, just as I intend to 
spend it now. I should preach this evening at Gloucester, 
and again at five to-morrow morning; after that I 
should ride to Tewksbury, preach in the afternoon, and 
meet the societies In the evening. I should then repair 
to friend Martin’s house, who expects to entertain me, 
converse and pray with the family as usual, retire to my 
room at ten o’clock, commend myself to my heavenly 
Father, lie down to rest, and wake up in glory.” 





In a heavy Sunday snow-storm in New England a 
Unitarian minister read the opening psalm before the 
congregation was surprised with the felicity of one of 
its petitions, ‘‘ Lord, show me thy paths.” This same 
minister, having been called upon on two different 
occasions to preach for a clerical brother with a roaring 
z0d'ogical name, has both times stumbled inadvertently 
on psalms in which the animal namesake of the pastor 
is conspicuously referredto. What seems to add to the 
frony of this experience is that on one of these occasions 
the minister had deliberately and heroically set aside s 
sermon he was tempted to preach, because this same 
king of beasts furnished its central {llustration.—[Chris- 
tian Register. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT WHALES. 


Sir William Turner, the eminent Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy in tho University of 
Edinburgh, recently delivered a lecture 
to the members of the Ph'losorhical In- 
stitution of that city on ‘‘ Whales ; their 
Structure and Habits,” in the course of 
which he referred to a point of considera- 
ble interest to engineers, which was the 
horse power exerted by the tall of a large 
whale. Regarding the length of full 
grown whales, Professor Turner remarked 
that the porpolee was four feet or five feet 
long, whereas the Greenland whale was 
from fifty to sixty feet long, and he sald 
that the grest finner-whale, which 
frequently visited the British seas, reached 
the length of eighty feet, or even more. 
An animal of the latter sort was stranded 
at Longniddry some years ago. After 
speaking at some length on the structure 
of whales, the lecturer made some remarks 
on the rate of speed at which they 
traveled. It has been estimated, he sald, 
that the Greenland whale could attain a 
speed of nine or ten miles an hour, and 
that the finner whales attained even a 
greater speed. In all probability the 
Longsiddry whale could propel itself 
through ihe water at the rate of twelve 
miles an hour, and the sperm whale was 
said to be capable of driving itself along 
at the same rate of speed. He had asked 
Mr. John Henderson, of Glasgow, the 
well-known builder of the Anchor liners, 
to assist him in arriving at the horse- power 
which must be exercised by one of these 
great whales so as to secure a speed of 
twelve miles an hour, and he put the case 
of the Longniddry whale before him. It 
was eighty feet long, weighed about 
seventy four tons, and had a tail efghteen 
feet to twenty feet across from the extreme 
ends of its flanges. With these data Mr. 
Henderson calculated that a whale of the 
dimensions mentioned, in order to attain 
a speed of twelve miles an hour, would 
require to exerclae a propelling force of 
one hundred and forty-five horse power. 
—([Eogineering. 








ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOL FASHIONS. 


The boys at Harrow all wear white 
straw hats with very wide brims, which 
they call ‘‘straws.” These have either 
blue or black ribbons around their crowns, 
and an elastic, such as little girls wear 
on their hats, which the boys pull down 
a little way over their hair at the back of 
their heads It cannot be of much use; 
but then, I suppose, Harrovians have 
always worn it, and eo they sti!) keep it, 
just as the Blue-Coats keep their yellow 
stockings. The cricket ‘‘ E'even,” who 
are looked up to as the most important 
beings in Harrow, if nof in the world, are 
distinguished from the others by their 
white-and-black ‘‘straws.” The boys 
wear these hats all the year around, in 
winter as well as summer, changing them 
on Sundays for tall silk hats. The 
younger boys wear black jackets ; but the 
older ones have coats made like dress- 
coats, and with these they wear any waist 
coats and trousers they like, so that they 
always look as if they were ia half even- 
ing drees. These coats, in the school 
slang, are always known as “tafls.” A 
story is told about them. Once, ona very 
dark night, the head-masier saw about 
half s dozen boys coming out of the 
village inn, where they had been positive- 
ly forbidden to go. He could not see 
their faces, and as they all rar as soon as 
he spoke to them, he only succeeded in 
seizing one of the number. Pulling out 
his knife, he cut off a tall from this boy’s 
coat and let him go, saying, ‘‘ Now, afr, 
you may go home. I will know you in 
class to-morrow morning by this,” The 
next morning came, and the head-master 


waited at his desk, ready to punish his| over «0 engravings; oné gies with 


victim with great severity ; for the offente | ordered and delivered nearly gl, 
But reports 56 orders in one reek. CABSELL. & CO 


was counted a very serious one, 
when the boys of bis form came in and 
passed, one by one, by his desk, each had 
but a single tail to his coat. They allhad 
ruined their “tails” to save their friend, 
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whole in Coleraine.” 
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The Recent Movement in Southern 
Literature. 
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The Three Tetons (Yellowstone Park). 
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Acting and Actors. 
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The American Mastiff. 
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WAIT FOR THE ONLY 
AUTHENTIC AND AUTHORIZED 


BIOGRAPHY OF 


HeLry Ward Beecher 


MORE MATERIAL DISCOVERED ! 


As is well known. MR. BEECHER made a con- 
tract with us just hefore his death for the publl- 
cation of his Autobiography. When he died it 
was at firat supposed that very little of it was 
written, BUT ON A MORE CAREFUL EXAM 
INATION A GREAT AMOUNT OF MATERIAL 
HAS BEEN DISCOVERED, 


WRITTEN BY MR. BEECHER HIMSELF. 


THEREFORE, A LARGE PART OF 


This Life Will be Autobiographic, 


and it will be completed from notes which Mr 
Beecher left, by his son WM. C. REECHER, 
and bis son-in-law, Rev. SAMUEL SCOVILLE, 
assisted by 


Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher. 
The Fall Account of the Great Trial 


and the greater part of the work from 1860 up 
to date is 


Written by Mr. Beecher Himself. 


PROSPECTUS WILL BE READY VERY SOON 
DO NOT BUY 


or take up the canvass of any 
other life, as this will be the 
STANDARD. 


This is the ONLY BOOK 
the sale of which benefits 
Mrs. Beecher and her fam- 
ily, as they are LARGELY 
interested inthe PROFITS. 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO,, 
3 East 14th Street, New York ity. 


Works of Ray Palmer. 


Poetry and Prose. 
By the late Rev. RAY PALMER, D D., author of 
“My Faith Looks Up to Thee.” 
This generation has not seen a sweeter, purer life 
| we" rsd Palmer’s. 118 Words are a precious legacy. 
ead them 
COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 
Hymon-e, a ee and longer Poems, with Steel 
Portrait 8vo cloth, gilt edges. Price, §/,50. 
REMEMBER ME; or, th= Holy ©: mmunion. 
Preparavory leasons for the ee 
12mo, reo line, ew Price, $1.25 
TRUE SUCCESs IN 
Ernest Words in Short Sermons for Young and 
Old. 12mo, cloth. Price, §1 
HINTS ON THE FORMATION OF RELIG- 
10U8 OPINIONS. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1. 
*,* For sale by Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt af ty by the Publishers. 


§. BARNES & (0., 


111 and ii A A13 William Street, New York. 


churches have adopt- 
350 ed The Century Co.’s 

church music books 
during the past winter—either 
“Laudes Domini” or “ Spirit- 
ual Songs.” These are the lead- 
ing books. Each has peculiar- 
ities of its own. KReturnable 
sample copies sent to pastors 
on request. The Century Co., 
N, Y. 








A Remarkable Book 


Political Economy] 
from a New Stand- | Nala 
point! 


The light of Natural Law a 
plied to the live social ana 
economic topies which are now | 
attracting 80 much att-ntion. It | 
alms to «xpore the abuses and 
evils which masquerace under | 
the banner of ! abor, and the bac 
results of class prejudice and 
antagonism, Labor combina 
tions, and their «ffect on the 
laborer; socialistic tendencies; 
excess of econom'c and railroad 
legislati n; the distribstion of 
wealth; prin: iples = governing | 
corporstions and rallroads, and | 
al-O many other prc minent Ia 
sues, Are fully and thoroughly | 
examined, in their connection } 
with unvary ing natural laws and 
principlea it is shown el arly 
that the bustness world is per 
meated by Natural Law, and that 
success in any department e+n | 
be geived only by conformity to | 

The opposing combinations, 
a ons, 


LaW 


In {he 


corners, unwarranted | 
legislation, sentimental and 
socialistic ideas, and everything 


+lae of an artificial nature, are 

shown to be misechtevous, de 

structive, and on a false bes!a. 
Those who have read Drum | 


mond’s “Natural Jaw tn andl } 
Spiritual World” will be espe 
clally interested In seeing a cor 
resp nding application of natural 
and fixed principles to the eco- | 
nomic and business world in} 
which we lire. 

By Henry Wood. In cloth, 222 | 


pages, 75cents Sold by all book 
ellers. and sent, po-tpaid by the 
ublishers, LEX AND SH+ PARD, | 
8ton, on receipt of the price. 





Isobels Betweel Tins 


By Mrs. J. M. Drinkwater Conklin. 


Father Aldur. 


A Water Story. By sone Giberne. 


12mo, $1.50. 


A BOOK FOR THE C ARISTIAN HOUSEHOLD. 


Morning Family Prayers. A 
Volume of Family Worsh'p for each 
Morning of the Year. Fonnded on 
Selected Passages of Scripture from 
the Old and New Testaments. By 
the Rey. J. R. Macduf,, DD. “Small 
4to, ~ $2 00 


A REMARKABLE BOOK. 


The Crisis of Missions ; or. The 
Voice out of the Clond Bw the Rey. 
Arthur T. Pierson, DD. 16mo, 1 25 


“Tt is a hive of honey for the missionary 
meeting. A pastor should no more be 
without {t than without a hymn-book.” 
—[Morniog Star. 


The Gillettes. By the Author of 
**Win and Wear.’”’ 6 vols. ina box. 4 50 


ROBERT CARTER § & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


*,* Any of the above sent by mail. postege prepaid, 
on receipt of the pric 


Ditson & Co.'s Sunday-School Music 


ranks with the very best, and no Sunday School 
manegement should acopt a new Singing Book 
without carefully exemining ove of their 
tried and true” kunday-school 
song Books. 


‘ > 40 ots . $420 perdoz) Re 
Voices of Praise { » Hatchins Music and 


aa dignified and « mate al, bit not dull; tn fact, 
ight and enthusiastic. Very large collection for 
the money. 


. : (35 cta, $3 60 da 
Singing on the Way By ire. etn ably 


assisted by Dr. Holbrook, whose nobie compositious 
are known and loved in ail the churches. This, 
like the book above mentivnea, does excellently 
well for a Vestry singing Buok for prayer and praise 
meetings. 


, (35 cts , $3 60 d J. 
Songs of Promise Teane} ond ew" warn = 


Aoffman—the first nealy aifted musically. and the 
second the author of many bymns of refined and 
beautiful quality. One of tne newest books. 


ry, (35 cts., $3 60 per doz.) L. O, Fm- 
Song Worship (0°.35 Wr Stee cie en 
celebrated compliers, comnosers, ano leaders, and 
the latter w: li known as having had charge of the 
music at many Chautauqua meetings. 


For other good books, please send for liste and 
catalogues. 


For a lovely little book for the young children of 
a Sunday echool, look no further than FRFSH 
FLOWERS (2 cta, $2.40 per doz), Emma Pitt 
Sweet Hymns, sweet Music, Pretty Pictures, 


Mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. ¥. 








The Glad Refrain. 


By LOWRY & DOANE. 


The ——. as well as the strongest and 
most useful Sunday-School Song Book ever 
issued. Try it. 

Price, 825 per 100 Copies in Board Covers 


Specumen Pages Free. 





BIGLOW & MAIN, New York and Chicago. 





ELSON’S 


Sunday School Books and Cards. 
Approved by all Evangelical Denominations, 
SEND FoR CATALOGUE. 


T, NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N.Y. 


Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union.’ 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


HE new Kansas Jaw for the b :tter enforcement of 
prohibition seems to be making itself felt. A num- 
ber of ant!-prohibt in papers have recently published the 
following dispatch fr: m St Joseph, Mo: “ The newlaw 
passed by the late Ksreas Legislature, which is intended 
as a backbone to the present prohtbitory law, is playing 
havoc with the liquor trade in Kinsas. The St. Joseph 
wholesale dea’ers compiatin of a falling cff In trade, and 
a firm, one of the Jarges? in the city, has taken four cf 
fits Kansas men off the road. In K :nsas City it is under- 
stood the result of the law is the same, the Kansas trade 
being virtually killed. St. Joseph wholesale dealers 
have in all taken about fifteen men cff the road asa 
result of this amendment cf the Jaw.” 


The }'quor men !n Texis sre making a vigorouseffort 
to get the Democratic party in that State to commit 
itself against prohibition. For this purpose they have 
called a State convention, which will meet at Dallas 
May 4. So fer as yet heard from, they have met with 
surprisingly little success in their effort. Senator 
Reagan, who t vo years ago declared himself an out-and- 
out opponent of prohibition, has written to the commit- 
tee organiz'ng the Dallas convention that he now favors 
a prohibitory l.w. He declares that proh{bition is not 
sumptuary leg's!ation. Among other things he says: 
**T regret that Democrats should seek to identify that 
grand and historic party with the fortunes of whisky- 
shop drunkards and criminals, and it is an injustice to 
the memory of J: fferson to say that he would have 
indorsed the tu-iness of manufacturing drunkards.” 
Equally outspoken in favor of probfbition fs ex- 
Senator Maxey. He says that the cardinal principle of 
democracy is not opposition to extensive police powers 
on the part of the State, but * absolute acqufescence in 
the decision cf the maj rity.” He adds that, ‘‘in the 
interest of good morals, peace, and proaperity,” he has 
resolved to vote on that side ‘‘ which seeks the yreatest 
good to the greatest number” It is belfeved that the 
negroes in Texas wil! fn large part follow the leadership 
of their mio'sters, who are almost unantmously in 
favor of the prohibitory amendment, 


The liquor law passed by the last Legislature in Malne 
went into effect on Monday. As our readers will 
remember, one of its most significant clauses was that 
which made the pocerssion of a United States license 
prima facie evidence that the possessor sold intoxicants 
In carrying out this provision an unexpected difficulty 
has been met. The prosecuting attorney at Augusta 
secured an order commanding the United States Deputy 
Collector to bring into court the record that a certain 
saloon-keeper had paid the Ualted States license. The 
Collector appeared in court, but refused to produce the 
evidence, claiming that for him to testify would 
be agalost public po'icy and injurfous to the Govern- 
ment. The Judge ruled very sensibly that the Untied 
States record was a public document and should be fur- 
nished in evidenre. The Collector refused to obey the 
Judge's orjer, and was committe to the custody of t.e 
sheriff. If the Collectoris justified in his action, and 
the United S:ates <fficlals are bound to keep secret the 
costracts which are made with the liquor dealers, then 
United States license fees are indeed ‘* hush money.” 


Tae new constitu'iyn of ta+ Kalghts of Labor, which 
has just been drafiel, commits that organfzatlon more 
strongly than ever to temperauce reform. Not only are 
rum-seliers prohlbited from memberscip, but no local 
assembly is to ba sliowed to have any soclal gathering 
where liquor is sold. If any local assembly disobeys 
this provision its charter is to bs revokid and the mem- 
bers expelled. 


Governor Hill, of New York, seems to be vetoing 
every bili favored by the temperance people, Last week, 
in addition to his veto of the Crosby bill, which was 
generally expected, he vetoed the bill forbidding the 
sale of intox!cating liquors in the State Capitol. His 
objections to it were, first, that it was spectal legislation, 
and that the bi!] should have covered a)! State buildings ; 
and, second, that sale of }!quor in the Cepltol, if it existe, 
is already illegsl. The R-pubdlicans in the Legislature 
sey that ]'quor is not only nutoriouely sold in the State 
House at ail times, but that the reetaurant-keeper has 
a United States license for the purpose. 


The defense in the Haddock murder trial attempted 
to prove that the murder was really committed by Leav- 
itt, the principal witness for the prosecution. Leaviit’s 
antecedents were undoubtedly bad. He formerly 
kept s low variety theater in Sioux City, and swore 
at the coroner’s inquest that he knew nothing about the 
killiag. Nevertheless his evidence was perfectly conslst- 
ent, and-he stood a cross-examinatlon of three hours 
without in any way breaking down. His testimony 
was corroboia'ed by another member of the ‘‘ gang” 
who plotted to punish Haddock for his temperance 
work. Arensdorf’s sttem>t to prove an alibl com 
pletely failed. He snowed that he was in a certain 
saloon until within haif an hour of the time of the 
murder, but he did not show where he was when the 





murder was committed. Nevertheless, the jury not only 
disagreed, but eleven of them voted in favor of acquittal. 
The juror who voted for the conviction of Arensdorf has 
said that the defense tried to bribe him. 


Now that the Crosby bill has failed, Senator Vedder's 
Liquor Tx bill will be vigorously pushed by the tem- 
perance people. The taxes imposed under this bill vary 
according to the s!ze of the city and the character of the 
saloons. In New York the license fees range from $150 
to $500. In towns and villages having less than 10 000 
people they range from $30 to $100. The lowest fees 
are for beer, the highest for spirits. The bill is being 
remodeled in some of its details by Senator Vedder so as 
to meet the objections urged by the Governor against 
ihe Crosby bill. “yo 

The Baltimore ‘* Underwriter,” in discussing the claim 
made by Mr. Thomann, the statistician of the Brewers’ 
Association, that beer-drinkers are healthier and longer- 
lived than ordinary workmen, says: ‘“‘ We have closely 
watched the heavy beer-drinkers in this community 
with reference to their mortality ratio for more than 
twenty years, and our observations show that out of 
every hundred who saturate themselves in this im- 
moderate way, not more than five pass the age of fifty- 
three.” The article ridicules as absurd Mr. Toomann’s 
claim that beer prolongs the life, and says that ‘‘ life 
insurance compantes cannot be fooled into the accept- 
ance of walking beer- barrels as healthy risks.” 


One of the clauses of the Dow law ia Ohio permitted 
clty councils to pass ordinances allowing saloons to be 
opened on Sunday. Cincionatl and Sandusky have 
avatied themselves of this permission. 


Temperance is making rapid progress throughout 
New Scuth Wales, Australia. The temperance party is 
strong in the new Parlfament. A recent writer in the 
“Fortnightly Review” says that local option is the 
only question which awakens apy general political 
interest. _ 

The House of Represeniaives in Massachusetts has 
reported favorably a new )icense bill fixing the price of 
a first-class license at $1 000, and that of a second-class 
license at $750 

Dr. Howard Crosby received a few days ago the fol- 
lowing note: ‘‘ We pray that God Almighty will either 
remove Howard Crosby or convert him.” 


The Governor of Missouri has signed the Wood Local 
Option bill, which provides that counties shall vote on 
the question of local prohibition whenever one tenth of 
the voters shal] so petition. This is substantlally the 
same as the Georgia law. 


The Prohibitionists claim that Michigan was only 
carried sgainst ihem by the most stupendous frauds. 
They ssy, for instance, that in Gogebic County the 
majority returned against the amendment was 2 000. 
while the total number of registered vo ers was only 
1.800 They claim that if jusiice is secured the amend- 
ment will yet pull through. 


MUSIC AND ART. 


The name cf Julius Elchberg is known to a large 
circle cf a¢dmirera who have enjoyed the charming 
music of his c\ever operetta ‘‘ The Doctor of Alcantara,” 
but to the mejority the name is merely a name, and 
carries with it very little persone! elgnificance, and for 
these the following facts concerning the composer will 
probably not be amiss: ‘‘Ooe of the most charming 
features of social life in artistic circles in Boston is the 
musicales given by Professor and Mrs. Julius Efchberg 
at their home in this city. Julius Efchberg, director of 
the Boston Conservatory of Music, is one of the most 
notable figures in America. His life has been one of 
impoitant musical activities and of contributions to 
musical progress. Mr. Eichberg isa native of Diisse)- 
dorf, where he was born in 1825. He began the study 
of music es a child, and at fourteen years of age was 
director of opera at Elberfeld. Two years later the 
gifted youth attracted the attention of the great Men- 
delssohn, who advised him to go to the Brussels Con- 
servatory, where he studied the violin under De Béciot, 
and later became professor of the violin in the Conserv- 
atory of Genoa. In 1856 Professor Elchberg came to 
America, passing a year in New York and then coming 
to Boston, where, in 1867, after having been director of 
the Boston Museum orchestra and voice conductor of 
the Harvard concerts, he became the director of the 
Boston Conservatory, a noble institution. Professor 
Elchberg is eminent as a composer, having published a 
pumber of operettas, ‘A Night in Rome,’ ‘ The Rose of 
Tyrol,’ ‘The Two Cadiz,’ ‘The Doctor of Alcantara,’ 
and numerous symphonies, overtures, and quartetas As 
an instructor on the violin Professor Etchberg prob- 
ably stands unrivaled in any country. 











Writing for children is an art whicn {s not acquired 
by many writers, and seems, in fact, to be rather an 
inborn faculty than the result of any careful training of 
one’s diction or of the strict observation of acknowledged 
pricciples. Even those who have attained eminence in 





writing for adults, and whose style and works have 
become, in a sense, classic, and held up as examples for 
the young people in question, have been the least suc- 
cessful of all in writing for children. This has been 
often eald with regard to writing purely in the sense of 
story-telling or fiction; but, to consider {t in another 
field, it is emphatically true In the matter of music—the 
writing of children’s songs. A recent writer in ‘“‘ Krun- 
kel's Musical Review” has discussed the question admi- 
rably, and we reprint the article here because of the 
author’s clear presentation of the facts : 


“‘The man who shall write or compile a truly first class 
book of children’s songs will deserve a statue at the hands 
of his grateful countrymen. From five to twelve years of 
age is certainly the time when music (and more particularly 
song) has the greatest power in forming the tasts and infla- 
encing the manners ; but in the vast mass of so called chil- 
dren’s songs, how many are there that are just what is 
needed ? The task of producing such a work is not an easy 
one, as the repeated failures of those who have attempted it 
prove but too conclusively. First, as to the words, it is not 
an easy matter to combine substantial didactic thought and 
poetic beanty of expression with that simplicity of language 
which is indispensable in poems of this character—to steer 
in safety between the Scylla of commonplace and namby- 
pembyism on the one hand and the Charybdis of pomposity 
anc pedantry upon the other. Nor is the task of composing 
suitable music less difficult, for it means the creation of 
melodies that, within the compass of the ordinary child’s 
voice, shall be fresh and pleasing to the children without 
being trivial, and the adoption of such harmonies as shall 
be varied and beautiful enough to awaken and cultivate the 
sense of harmonic excellence, and yet not so intricate in 
their modulations as to become puzzling or unintelligible to 
the youthful ears to which they are addressed. Even this is 
not all. The words separately may be excellent, and the 
music may meet the requirements made above, and yet the 
two together may make avery unsatisfactory song. The 
adaptation of the music to the text is a paramount consid- 
eration, and one which demands great taste and skill. The 
restrictions placed around the chi/d’s song by the limitations 
of the child’s mental scope and physical powers leave the 
song-writer so diminutive a canvas upon which to paint his 
word and tone pictures, and yet he must crowd so many 
things within that narrow space (and that with an sppear- 
ance of still havicg space to spare), that it is no wonder 
that it is but seldom that even moderate success crowns his 
efforts. There is but one Meissonier among painters, but 
one who knows how to be really great on a small scale. 
The Meissonier of song has rot yet appeared. If ever he 
comes, he will be a greater man than his prototype in the 
art of painting; for, as we have indicated, he will have to 
possess all the qualities of the former, and many others be- 
sides. There are hundreds of compoeers in the world to-day 
who can write a correct symphony, but where are those 
who can compose the ideal child's song ? Reinecke and one 
or two others have done creditable work in that direction, 
but the field is practically unoccupied. Who will enter and 
possess it ?”’ 





Concerning the musical education of theological stu- 
dents, of which mention was lately made ia these col. 
umns, the Chicago ‘‘ Indicator” publishes the following 
as Comment upon a recent interchange of views between 
itself and the ‘‘ Musical Reform ~” ‘‘ The ‘ Musical Re- 
form’ takes us to task for what we said concerning the 
frequent unwarre ntable interference of mintsters in mu- 
sic and choir matters, but indorses our posttion as pre- 
sented in another art'c!e that there ought to bea ‘chair’ 
of musical {nstruction in every well-regulated theolog!- 
cal seminary. We are pleased to Jearn from the above- 
named paper that such a professorship has been estab- 
lished in the Union Theological Seminary with a liberal 
endowment, and that the students of the Theological 
Seminary at Hartford are also being weil trained music- 
ally. This is a step in the right direction, and we doubt 
not as soon as the fact becomes known the graduates 
will have plenty of ‘calls,’and the long-denicd millennium 
will dawn, when the rampant minister will cease to 
ramp and the choir will sing, ‘with the spirit and with 
the understanding also,’ ‘Peace on earth, good-will 
toward men ’—especially toward the musically instructed 
minister who does not commit the blunders which made 
his predecessors a nuisance.” 





Our friends who are fond of collec’'ing statistics will 
be glad to encounter the following formidable list of 
great organs of the world which contain over 4,000 pipes: 

The Albert Hall organ, London, has 7,500 pipes ; 8t. Paul’s 
Cathedral organ, London, 4 004; Alexandria Palace, London, 
5,820 ; Crystal Palace, 4.570; N. J. Holmes’s Manor House, 
London, 5,209; 8t. George’s Hall, Liverpool, 7,000; Town 
Hall organ, Leeds, 6,590; Albert Hall, Sheffield, 4,004; old 
organ of York Minster, 8,000 ; screen organ of York Minster, 
5,416 ; Victoria Rooms, Bristol, 4,000; Town Hall, Mel- 
bourne, 4 378 ; Boston Cathedral, 5 256; Temple Emanuel, 
New York, 4,424 ; Ulm Cathedral, 6 564; Weingarten Monas- 
tery, 6,666; Merseberg Cathedral, 5.686 ; Breslau Cathcdral, 
4,700 ; 8t. Jacobi, Magdeburg, 5,784 ; Great Church, Halber- 
stadt, 4,250; Olivia Abbey, Dantzig, 6.000; new organ in 
same church, 5,112; St. Bevan’s Cathedra!, Haarlem, 4,088 ; 
St. Lawrence Cathedral, Rotterdam, 5,700; First Church, 
Utrecht, 4,200; 8t. Denis, Paris, 4,506 ; St. Sul:pice, Paria, 
6,706 ; Freiburg Cathedral, 4,165; Seville Cathedral, 5,300. 
The organ proposed in 1876 for 8t. Peter’s Cathedral, Rome, 
was to be built by Cavaille-Coll, and was to have 8,316 pipes, 
The organ in Cologne Cathedral has nearly 7,000 pipes, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








THE ENGLISH COUNTRY PARSON. 


In an article on this subject in the 
‘Nineteenth Century” Dr, Augustus 
Jessop says : 

“Do not the scientists teach that no 
two atoms are in absolute contact with 
each other; that some {interval separates 
every molecule from iis next to kin? Cer- 
tainly this is inherent in the office and 
function of the country parsoa, that he is 
not quite In touch with any one in his par- 
ish if he be a reslly earnest and consclen- 
tlous parson. He {is too good for the aver- 
age happy-go-lucky fellow, who wants to 
be let alone. There is nothing to gain by 
insulting him. ‘He’s that pig-headed he 
don’t seem to mind nothing—only swear- 
ing at him!’ You cannot get him to take 
a side in a quarrel. He speaks out very 
unpleasant truths in public and private. 
He occupies a scclal position that is some- 
times anomalous. He has a provoking 
knack of taking things by the right handle. 
He does not belleve in the almighty dollar, 
as men cf sense ought to believe ; and he 
is usually in the right when it comes to a 
dispute in a vestry meeting, because he {s 
the on!y man in the parish that thioks of 
preparing himself for the diecussion be. 
forehand. This isolation extends not 
merely to matters social and intellectual ; 
it 1s much more observable in the domain 
of sentiment. A rustic cannot at all under- 
stand what motive a man can possibly have 
for being a bookworm ; he suspects a stu- 
dent of being engaged in some impious 
researches, ‘ To hear that there Reverend 
of ours in the pulpit you might think he 
was all right. But, bless you! he aln’t 
the same as other folks. He do keepa 
horoscope top o’ his house to look at the 
stares and sich.’ 

‘Not one man in a hundred of the 
laborers reads a book, and only when a 
book is new and with a gaudy outside does 
he seem to value it even as achattel. That 
any one should ever have any conceivable 
use for a big book {s to him incomprehen- 
sible. 

***Tf I might beso bold, elr,’ sald Jabez 
an intelligent father of a family with some 
very bright children who are ‘ won’erful 
for’ard in their )’arning’—‘ if I might bo so 
bold, might I ask if you've really read al! 
these grit books?’ ‘No, Jabez; and | 
shculd bea bigger dunce than [ am {? I ever 
tried to. I keep them to use, they're my 
tools, Jike your spade and hoe. What’s 
that thing called that I saw in your baad 
the other day when you were working at 
the dralning jb? You don’t often use 
that tool, I think, do you?’ ‘ Well, no 
But then we don't get a job o’ draining 
no ¥ same a8 we ured. I mean to say asa 
man may go ten years ata stretch and ay 
& never «4 drain-tile.’ ‘Well, then, how 
about the use of his tools ail this time ? 
Jabez smiled, slowly put bis hand to his 
head, saw the polnt, and yet didn’t cee it 
‘ But, lawk, sir ! that’s somehow different. 
I can't see what you can du wi agrit book 
like this here’ It was a massive volume 
of Littré’s great dictionary, which [ had 
just taken down to conrult; it certainly 
did look portentous. ‘ Why, Jabez, that’s 
a dictlonary—a French dict/oaary. If I 
want to know ali about a French word, 
you know, I look it up here. Sometimes 
I don’t find exactly what I want; then I 
go to that book, which is another French 
dictionary ; and if...’ I saw by the 
blank look in honest Jabez's face that it 
was allinvain. ‘ Want to know ali about 
French words? Why, you aln't a-going 
to fix no drain-tlles with them sort o’ 
thing! Now that du wholly pet me aywt, 
that du.’ 

‘I think no one who has not tried psin- 
fully to lift and lead others can have the 
least notion of the difficulry which the 
country parson has to contend with in the 
extreme thinness of the stratum in which 
therural intellect moves. Since the schools 
have given more attention to geography, 
and since emigration has brought us now 
and then some entertaining letters from 
those who have emigrated to ‘ furren parts,’ 
the people have slowly learnt to think of 
& wider area of space than heretofore they 





could imagine—though even now their 
notions of geography are a]most as vague 
as their notions of astronomy. I have 
never seen a map Jn an agricultural labor 
er’s cottage. But their absolute {gnorance 
of history amounts to an incapacity of 
conceiving the reality of anything that 
may have happened In past time. What 
their grandfathers have told them, that fs 
to them history—everything before tbat is 
not so much as fable; it is not romance, 
it is a formless void, it is chaos. The 
worst of it Is that they have no curlosity 
about the past. The same is true of their 
knowledge of anything approaching to the 
rudiments of physical science ; it simply 
does not exist. A belief in the Ptolemaic 
system is universal in Arcady. I suspect 
that they think less about these things 
than they did. ‘That there old Glad 
stone, lawk! he’s a deep un, he is! He’s 
as deep as the Pole Star, he {s!’ said Solo- 
mon Bunch to me one day. ‘Pole Star?’ 
I asked in surprise. ‘ Where is the Pole 
Star, Sol?’ ‘ Lawks! [ dunno; I've heerd 
tell o’ the Pole Star as the deep un ever 
sin’ I was a boy.’ 

‘There is one salient defect in the East 


Angilan character which presents ap |~ 


almost insuperable obstacle to the country 
p.rson who is anxious to raise the tone of 
his people, and to awaken a response when 
he appeals to their consclences and affec- 
tions. The East Angitan is, of all the 
inhabitants of these islands, most wanting 
ia native courtesy, in delicacy of feeling, 
and in anything remotely resembling 
romantic sentiment. The result is that it ts 
extremely difficult, almost impossible, to 
deal with a genuine Norfolk man when 
he is out of temper. How much of thie 
coarseness of mental fiber {s to be credited 
to their Danish ancestry I know not, but 
whenever I have noticed a gleam cf en- 
thusiasm, I think I have invarlably found 
it among those who bad French Huguenot 
blood in their veins. Always shrewd, the 
Norfolk peasant is never tender ; a wrong, 
real or imagined, rankles within him 
through a lifetime. He stubbornly re 
fuses to believe that hatred in his case fs 
blameworthy. Refinement of feeling he 
is quite incapable of, and, without in the 
least wishing to be rude, gross, or pro- 
fane, he {a often all three at once, quite 
fanocently, during five minutes’ talk. I 
have had things sald to me by really good 
and well meaning men and women in 
Arcady that would make susceptible peo- 
ple swoon. It would have been q ilte Idle 
to remonsirate. You might as weil preach 
of duty to an antelope. If you want to 
make aoy impresston or exerctse any in- 
fluence for good upon your nefghbors, you 
must take them as you find them, and not 
expect too much of them You muet 
aork tn fatth, and you must work upon 
the material that presents itself. ‘The 
cower soweth the word.’ The mistake we 
commit so often ia in assuming that beca ise 
we sow—which is our du'ty—therefore we 
have a right to reap the crop and garner 
{t. ‘It grows to guerdon after-days,’ 

‘* Meanwhile we have tuch home-truths 
a3 the following thrown at us in the most 
innocent manner: ‘ T’ree score? Is that 
all you be? Way, there’s some folks as 
’ud take you for a hundred wi’ that hair 
0’ yourn |’ 

‘‘Mr. Snape spoke with an amount of 
irritation which would have made an out- 
sider believe I was his deadliest foe ; yet 
we are really very good friends, and the 
old man scolds me roundly if I am long 
without going tolook at him. But he has 
quite a fierce repugnance to gray hatr. 
‘You must take me as I am, Snape,’ I 
replied ; ‘{ began to get gray at thirty 
Would you have me dye my hair?’ ‘ Doy! 
Why, that hev doyd, an’ wuss than that 
—it’s right rotten, thet fs.’ 

“Or we get taken into confidence now 


hand then, and get an insight into our 


Arcadians’ practical turn of mind. I was 
talking pleasantly toa good woman about 
her children. ‘ Yes,’ she sald, ‘ they’re all 
off my hands now, but I reckon I’ve hada 
expense-hive family. I don’t mean to say 
as it might not have been worse if they’d 
all lived, and we’d had to bring ’em all 


up, but my meaning {is as they never | 

seemed to die convenient. I had twins! 
once, and they both died, you see, and we | 
had the club money for both of ’em; but 
then one lived a fortnight after the other, 

and so that took two funerals, and that 

come expenze-bive !’ 

‘Tt is very shocking to a sensitive per 
son to hear of the way in which the old 
people speak of their dead wives and hus- 
bands, exac!ly as if they’d been horses or 
dogs. They are always proud of having 
been married more than once, ‘ You 
didn’t think, Miss, as I’d had five wives, 
now did you? Ah! but I have though— 
Jeastways I buried five on ’em in the 
churchyard, that I did—and ¢ree on ‘em 
beewties /’ On another occasion I playfully 
suggested, ‘Don't you mix up your hus- 
bands now and then, Mrs. Page, when you 
talk about them ?’ ‘ Well, to tell you the 
truth, sir, I really du! But my third hus 
band, he was a man! I don’t mix him up. 


He got kliled fighting—you've heerd tell | 
o’ that, 1 make no doubt. The others 


warn’t nothing to him. He’d ba’ mixed 
them up quick enough if they’d interfer d | 
wi’ bim! Lawk ab! he’d’a’ made noth- | 
{ag o' em!” 
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PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP FABRICS, 


Convent Clot 


Priestley Trade-Mar 


For Spring, include Camel's Hairs of the Henrietta, drap d’A'ma, and Melrose weaves, 
and Camei’s-Hair Mourning Cloth; also plain Mourning Cloth, the exquisite Orépe 
Cloth, whose Daas Bepslentey equals its beanty, Clairette, Imperial T ill, 

hey comprise fabrics for early spring and for midsummer, and styles 
suited to the deepest mourning and to combination with colors. 
unless rolled on a ‘ pce, Board,” showing the grain of the wood, which is the 


Pr neetta, aud 


None genuine 


City br are Ap Oy by all the P meng, ve sg in the large cities, and in New York 


City by & ‘Taylor, Stern 
wore, B. Altman & Co., 





O'Neill & Co., and others. 


, James 
Simpson, Crawferd & ‘Simpaon, Le Boutillier Bros., 


McCreery & Co, Jackson's Mourning 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


GENESIS AND GEOLOGY. 


I am somewhat at cea in regard to the first chapter of 
Genesis. I read your article on the subject published 
some weeks ago. I cannot now find the paper, but I 
got the impression that you thonght there might be 
some irreconcilable discrepancies between Genesis and 
geology. I can understand that the Bible was not given 
us to teach science, but simply religion. It does not 
often have occasion to touch upon scientific topics, but 
here it seems to me it does enter the domain of science 
It was necessary at the outset to speak of the origin of 
the world and of the creation of man, and to show the 
existence of a Creator, in oppotition to the mythology of 
the heathen world; but in doing this it must needs 
touch upon science. Now it is maintained that Moses 
took up the generally received sccount which was then in 
the world and gave us a sublime ode on monotheism 
in opposition to the mythology of the surrounding 
nations. Why was it necessary to take up a false 
notion then prevalent in the world? If Mozes was 
inspired to set forth the one true God. why was it neces- 
rary tbat he should take up an incorrect account of crea- 
tion and elevate that into a sublime ode? If he was 
indeed inspired to teach us the unity of the Creator, why 
was it necessary that he should do it through a falee 
theory ? Could not the Divine Spirit just as well teach 
us the correct order of creation as a false one? I have 
an idea that there is a prevalent feeling amang free- 
thinkers that theologians are afraid to face the facts in 
the case, and that they bsve been driven to take refuge 
in the theory that ‘‘the B ble was not given to teach 
science.” Now I, for one, have never been able to see 
apy necessity for this. I know infidel ecientists main- 
tain that there are palpable discrepancies between G-ne- 
sis and geology ; but, if so, why don’t they show that it 
is 80 ? 

Mr. Huxley bas undertaken to do this in opposition to 
Mr. Gladstone, but Mr. Gladstone was not convinced. 
Sir J. William Dawson, of Montreal, President of the 
British Association of Scientists, was not convinced of 
his success, and even thinks some of his ideas :idiculous. 
If Mr. Huxley cannot point out any discrepancies, and 
if no one elee bas been able thus far to do it. why not 
adopt the theory that there are none, that Moses was 
divinely inspired not only to teach monotheism, but also 
to give us the true order of creation? I know thereare 
theologians who hold and teach that there are diecrepan- 
cies, and that skeptical sclentists vehemently assert this, 
but the proof is not forthcoming. 

There is no higher authority on this subject than 
Professor Dana, of Yale University. I remember, 
several years ago, seeing a statement of his ‘‘ that noone 
but an inspired writer could give so correct an account 
of the order of creation as is given in Genesis.” In all 
his subsequent writings he has maintained the same 
opinion. Quite recentiv he has given his views on the 
subject. He says: ‘ Geology has ascertained many 
details in regard to the earth’s Jife ; but the grand fact of 
progress and the general order in the succession were 
first announced in the cosmogony of the Bible.” ‘‘ The 
sacred record manifests its divine origin in its accord. 
ance with the latest readings of nature.” Also, against 
the views of infidel ec entists we can place the testimony 
of Sir William Daweon, who is a specialist in geology 
and bas received the bigbest honorsof Eogland. He is 
an “LLD” anda Fcllow of the Royal Society, and 
probably knows ss much of the subject as any man 
living. He asys: ‘‘ Jt is certainly a remarkable fact 
that the old record of Genesis should give us a sequence 
similar to that arrived at independently by sclence in 
these last days.” 

I am of the impression that Professor Guyot, of 
Princeton, holds similar views. Now, this being the 
case, why {s there any necessity for holding that ‘the 
Bible does not teach science,” with the tacit admiesion 
that science disproves the Bible? Why not rather as- 
sume a bold front, that the Bible is unassailable from any 
quarter ? I remember what a tremor went through the 
theological world when Streuss’s ‘‘ mythical theory ” 
was published. Later on, Réaan came ont with his 
** Jegendary theory,” in which he speaks of Christ as the 
highest and noblest personage who ever sppeared on 
earth, but maintaining that he was only human. In 
France and Germany it was thought that religion was 
eff.ctually wiped out. A filend of mine was stopping 
in Berlin. She became acqusiated with a military 
officer. He had received a thorough education in the 
G:rman échocls, She asked him if he attended eburch. 
**No,” he said ; ‘“‘ nobody goes tochurch now! Relig- 
fon has been decided to be a humbug—read Strauss !’ 
She replied: “Read Chris'lieb.” He hardly knew 
that there was any such man. He did not seem to 
know that Strauss had been answered over and over 





‘agein. The ‘‘ mythical theory” and the “legendary 


theory ” are things of the past, but the Bible was un- 
harmed. It shines brighter and brighter the more it is 
aszailed. 
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The accord between Genesis and Science is perfect 
until we come to the ‘‘ glacial period.” Here we enter 
unknown territory—a terra incognito. There are several 
Giatinct theories in regard to that perlod. No one can 
say when the mystery which enshrouds {t will be cleared 
up. When the clouds do break away, I feel confident 
that there will be found unbroken agreement along the 
whole line. We don't need to hedge and explatn and hunt 
f r holes to dodge into when the Bible is assailed. The 
Bible is going to stand as teaching the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. H. R. G. 





WHO ARE “THE PEOPLE”? 


Many persons judge of the right or wrong of a meas 
ure in proportion as the weakness or streneth of a cer- 
tain point impreeses them; although this is hardly 
fair, as a subject or measure should be tested from the 
fundamental principle contained in it. Yet sometimes 
this outside view leads them to look within. Iam quite 
sure, if I had not been a believer in woman or individual 
suffrage before, I should be now, in view of the many 
efforts that have been and are being made to have the 
question of Constitutional Prohibition submitted to the 
people, and particularly the working up and carry- 
ing out that idea. Its success would be a joy, even in 
the present interpretation of it, but how much greater 
would it be if it ment literally what it says! In this 
great moral question, which perhap3 above all others 
concerns the most vital interests of the women of this 
land, does it not seem absurd and ungenerous that they 
should not be allowed, with man, a determining voice in 
regard toit? One naturally looks to find a cause for 
such an outrage on justice—such flagrant violation of 
the actual meaning of the word people. We can only 
think of it as the product of the old idea that man alone, 
in more barbarous times and a less enlightened age, was 
considered the integer in the human species—an idea 
which recorded itself later in our Constitution, and 
which ranks women with idiots, criminals, and lunatics 
as those unfit to vote. I believe there are many hon 
est and true men who do not realize that they are thus 
rating their wives, mothers, and sisters as in this cata- 
logue, or, what might be fully as unjust, giving prece- 
dence to vice and ignorance, if only clothed in mascu- 
line habiliments, whether of dishonest broadcloth or 
offensive rags. 

Suppose we change for a moment and {fatroduce 
woman as the integral factor of the race Why not? 
It was the seed of the woman that should bruise the 
serpent’s head. But, leaving that point, suppose some 
subject is up for final settlement which is connected 
with all that man holds dear or important for this 
world and the next, but according to the constitution 
he has no right to cast a determining vote upon it. True, 
he may have had, and still has, all the influence of 
which he is capable except in this one way—the ballot is 
woman's alone. He begins to realize the wrong as 
never before. He tays it cannot be just or right that a 
citizen of a Republic, because he is a man, can have 
no voice in having his grievances redressed, or his 
vicws met with regard to what is best for his own 
good or the interest of bis own town and the country 
generally, and that there must be some radical wrong 
in a system that would produce such a result as 
that. Some of the women reply, ‘' The law has always 
been so, therefore it muet always continue to be 
so. Besides, in order to vote, the men would have to 
neglect thelr own business interests, and thus they and 
their families suffer for want of financlal means ; and 
then, too, they might expect certala offices, for which, 
on many accounts and for many reasons, we might not 
consider them capable, and it would only result in a 
com plication of »ff stirs and the weakening and limiting 
of our power and independence.” Another portion of 
the women, I am glad to say, reply diff rently. With 
a keen sense of justice and a more progressive, magnani. 
mous spirit, they dissent from the selfish exp:diency- 
policy, and say to their brothers, ‘‘ It ts but fair that you 
should have with us an equal share In the government, 
{oasmuch as you are cit zens and individuals, as we are, 
and we will do all we can, by our words and our votes, 
to hasten the day of your enfranchisement, and thus 
secure to you your rightful privileges as citizens of a 
Republic ; and we feel in so doing we are but comply. 
ing with the divine command—'‘ All things whatecever 
ye would that men should do to you, do ye even s0 10 
them.’” Mrs. OBED NicKERsON. 

SouTH Harwicx, Mass. 


TALL HOUSES AND OTHER BUILDINGS. 


Running these up seven, eight, and even nine stories 
high, as has been recently done and is still continuing 
in New York, is both dangerous and unhealthy. In the 
latter case it keeps the streets too much in the shade and 
damp. It is absolutely essential for the good health of 
cluzens and general sanitary purposes that there should 
be as.fficiency of sunlight ; physicluns have latterly 
ascertsined that sun baths are very salutary in the 
cure cf some ailments, and also a preventive to various 








diseases; and they are now prescribei for them fre 
quently. 

In the former case, of adding to our dangers, suppose 
shocks of earthquake, as some fear may come upon 
Northern cities the same as lately at Charleston ; these 
excessively tall houses would be found productive of 
much greater calamity than lower ones. 

A law ought to be passed at once by our L2gislature 
forbidding the erection of any bu'lding over fif y toaixty 
feet high. Another thing; in case of fire, escape from 
the upper stories of such tall houses wold necessarily 
be prolonged, and found much more difficult of being 
accomplished. Ido not see how ladders from the high- 
est parts could be used by any but strong men; women 
and children, if attemptlog them, would be exhausted of 
thelr strength before reaching the sidewalk. A. 


SUNDAY EVENING SERVICES, 

The problem cf Sunday evening services 1s no easy 
one to solve. As a personal contribu fon, I offer the 
following exnerlences. The suggestion came from my 
friend, the R:v. J Leonard Corning, of Terre Haute, 
Indiana, whose fifteen years’ residence in Germany gave 
him an art education which has been of the greatest 
value to him asa preacher: ‘‘ Use the stereopticon in 
your evening services.” With much foar and trembling, 
I announced a sermon on ‘‘ Christ in Art,” ora rapid 
sketch of the life of Christ illustrated by the master- 
pieces in art. Since then I have incorporated it as a 
monthly service. 

I have taken the Jife of Christ on the basis of Farrar 
and E fersheim, wi h the side lights thrown by Carpen- 
ter's ‘‘ Life in India when Jesus Lived” I purchased 
a single stereopticon costing about $100 and hive a 
screen twenty by twenty-fourfeet. There is an immense 
range of art subjects avatlable. The Soule Photo 
Company, 338 Washington Street, B ston, have photo- 
graphic reproductions of over ten thousand subj-cts. 
All of the great masterpieces of religious art, both 
ancient and modern, sre included. Siides from these 
can be procured for fifty cents each. Ia addition, they, 
or McAllister of New York, have slides of scenery in 
Palestine. The number of pictures shown {ts fifteen or 
twenty. There is no haste. The pictures linger two or 
three minutes. The sermon {s given without notes. At 
the beginning, or at the close a famil{ar hymn {fs thrown 
upon the screen, and the audience sing. Midway in 
the service the choir sings. 

The influence of this is good. It draws large num- 
bers; it tiaches by the eye as well as by the ear; it 
brings the tribute of art to the Christ; it makes real 
the vague features of 

‘* The sinless years passed beneath the Syrian blue.” 
Nor need dependence be placed on ancient art alone. 
Modern art is rich in subjects. Hoffman’s ‘‘ Christ in 
the Temple,” Munkacsy’s ‘‘ Christ B:fore Pilate,” are 
{n point. Or any picture in book or magazine can be 
put upon a silde. 

Such a service need not cost much. The increased 
evening collections will pay the expense. If the move- 
ment should grow, a system of mutual exchanges of 
pictures could be effected, which would lessen the cost. 
But it is well worth the tria), as bringing in the wealth 
of art to Illustrate the life of J-sus in 

** Those holy ficlis, 
Over whose acres walked those blessed feet, 
Which fourteen hundred years ago 
Were nailed to the bitter cross 
For our advantage.” 





Oscar C. McCuLLoog. 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. 


AS TO PENNIES. 


AVE you noticed how pleatiful they are just at 

presents, and have been ever since the first of the 
year ? They will begin to get scarce ag-ia fa about six 
werks. Twice a year—just before the Fourth of July 
and Christmas—tbey become conspicuous articles of 
commerce by their absence from geveral circulation. 
The reason fcr this semi annual scarcity is due to the 
practice that most families have of provididg a jug in 
which the little ones of the household may deposit the 
money they are given and keep it until the holidays 
arrive. As the money they are given is generally in the 
denomination of pennies, this economic habit is the 
means of retiring temporarily from the street millions of 
the copper coins. There are at least a million families 
io this country fo which the Fourth of July and Carist- 
mas jugs form « partof the furniture. Multiply the 
million jugs by innumerable pennies, and you can see 
what a differeuce {t will make for the tima belog in 
business circles, I remember just prior to last Christ- 
mas that it was a mootid qnestion whether the Guvern- 
ment should not issue more pennies, as there were not 
enough to enable retail busloess to be done without a 
great deal of inconventence. As soon as December 25 
had passed out came the pennies, aud they have beep 4 
nuisance ever since. Who would think the little ones 
could control the money of the country to such an 
extent !—[Philadelphia Call. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The continuance of a feverish condition 
{n the money market {s probably the result 
of manipulation on the part cf speculators. 
They fall, however, to maintatn rates, and 
the normal rates assert themselves con- 
stantly with a declining tendency, so that 
five per cent. {s now the average percent- 
age on call loans at the banks. This 
struggle to produce a depressing effect 
on the market for securiiies by playing 
on the sensibilities concerning the money 
market is waning, and its influence ts 
almost entirely nullified by the evident nat- 
ural course of funds if not disturbed. The 
Bank «f England reduced {ts rate this week 
to two and a half per cent. for discounts, 
and a g00d deal of foreizn money is being 
used cn loans in this market. Not only 
this, but heavy purchares of securities are 
being made by foreign bankers, investors, 
and speculators, in anticipation of the ease 
which is before us for the summer months, 
The flow of currency this way from the 
West is upon us, and this, together with 
the foreizu contribu'ions, will tend to 
drug the money market before long. We 
have the ¢ ffictal statistics of ourexports of 
cotton and of breadstuffs for the month of 
March, which are exceedingly favorable 
as compared with the corresponding 
month in 1886 §=Tafs Jast month our cot- 
ton exporis w: reas follows : 483 651 bales, 
valued at $22392078 against 846 921 
bales, valued at $15 838790 fur ire 
month last year—au facrease of 136 730 
bales, and $6 553 288 in value. Fur we 
seven months eudineg March 31 our ex- 
ports of c’ tt» wir. 3 958,488 ha e», valued 
at $180 702 819, agsiost 3 272,882 bales, 
valued at $157 765 993, in the correspond- 
ing period of 1885-6, here fs an {increase 
for the seven mouths named of 686 606 
bales, end an increase in value of $2 939,- 
826. Of breadstuffs, for the munta of 
March weshipped abroad in money value 
$14 998 668 worth, and in Murch 1886 
$11,187 610 worth—an increase in value of 
uearly $4 000000 worth. These fiems 
indicate s renewal of large foreign dewand 
fur our staples this season, and show con- 
clusively that the low shipments of last 
yesr were probably owing to an excep- 
tional state of things. 

Tne workings of the Inter State law 
still cause considerable disturbance in 
localities, not so much with railways as 
with manufaciuring and commercial {uo- 
terests in Jarge cities and towns West. 
Ualess the tu pensions of the ‘long and 
snort haul” clause by the Commissioners 
should pecome more general, the law bids 
fair to work great mischief in the vested 
interest of branches of trade and indus 
try. The plants of various manufactur- 
ing interests especially are certatnoly likely 
to be jzopardized by this worse than crude 
law unless it is in several of {ts features 
wholly suspended. The clamor will soon 
become a very strong one from ali points 
of the compass for the repeal of the law, 
and we should not be surprised to see the 
law wholly rescinded at :he next session 
of Congress, in response to an awakened 
public sentiment biased on the utter im- 
practicability of the statute. 

The railway esrnings of 111 ralflways 
for the month of March make au exception 
ally satisfactory exhibition, Those 111 
roads represent perhaps half of the whole 
mileage of the country, and show, in the 


aggregate, earnings as follows: March, 
1887, $28,781 619; March, 1886, $24,- 
697 249; iucreasze for Maica, 1887, 


$4 184.870, or exactly 17 per cent. ‘ne 
same roads exhibit forthe quarter ending 
March 81 an increase of 164 per cent. 
Fifty roads have made returas for the 
first week in April, which exnibit an in 
crease of about 83 per cent. Over the same 
week in 1886. The roads making the 
largest galos in March are the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fé $426 269; tne Louts- 
ville & Nashville, $208 495; Si. Paul, 
$178 886 ; and St. Louis & 510 Francisco, 
$161,974. Tnese large esrolugs were 
maue before the later Siate law took 
effact, and we have yet to see how seri- 
Ously railway earnings will at first be 


unsettled under {ts operation. Doubtless 
the effect will be very irregular, but, for 
the first month, very adverse, at least so 
far as volumes of transportation are con- 
cerned, if not traffic receipts, 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, decrease .........+-+++- $2,855,200 
Specie, decrease.............++ 1,720,100 
Legal tenders, Increase. 1,927,500 
Deposits, decrease..... ........ 661,500 
Reserve, increase .......... «+. 878,075 


This leaves the surplus reserve at about 
$4 500 000. Our figures last week for 
surplus reserve should have read $4 000,- 
000. Money is easy at four to five per 
cent. WAL STREET. 








HEAR BOTH SIDES. 


A prominent clergyman in our S'ate 
writes the ‘‘ Journal” to give a synopsis 
of President Hopkins’s ‘‘ Plan of Coun- 
cils” We had intended to do with thie 
{mportant document a3 we did with the 
Manhattan R2port two weeks ago. Had 
we space we should gladly have pub- 
lished both at length. We belleve that 
a matter as important as this should be 
discussed on all sides, so that the 
churches may come to a wise solution of 
the matter. 

We share the surprise of our corre- 
spondent that some of the great metro- 
politan papers of our denomination have 
entirely ignored President Hopkins’s 
‘plan.” The Christlan Unfon alone 
ruhilshed both this document and the 
‘* Manhattan Report.” We belleve in a 
fair, open discuaston, and we feel in duty 
bond to say that the refusal of the 
© Independent” and ‘‘ Advance” to note 
Dr. Hopkins’s ‘' Pian of Councils” {s to 
put themselves on a par with the lowes 
type of partisan journalism We ask 
frankly. Is this the broad and bigh plateau 
to which our boasted religton of the nine- 
teenth century lifts us ? Are our churches 
conducting a Jow sort of campatgn in 
which all methods are legitimate? I» 
victory the thing we are chiefly after? 
Shame on such a course for ‘‘ great 
papers” that clafm to lead in healthy 

religious sentiment and Carlstian eeepe 
sion. For our part we are willing to 
present both sides to the churches of New 
Hampshire, and give them a fatr chance 
to decide the question ut fasue, and when 
they decide the matter after hearing both 
sides, we shall respect that decision, what 
ever it be We are belfevers in the maxim 
that tru’ h wiil never suff-r by the severest 
teats. —[New Hamoshire J -urnal, 








INDISPOSED To ExkkTi0n.—There {s 
not so much lez ness in the worm as peo- 
ple want to make out. We all work, but 
\t's always the other people who are lazy. 
N w, take the case of that wealthy 
traveler who lived at one of our hotels. 
He did not need to work. He did 
aot work; but what do you mean by 
calling & "man lazy who could be the 
hero of this story? He had a most 
expensive sulte of rooms and no end of 
extras. A friead went up to call on him 
{n the forenoon, and found him just at 
breakfast. He was drinking tea and eat 
ing toast and things. His manner was 
easy and deliberate. He had finished the 
cup, and he looked calmly into ft. Then 
be rose and walked across the room and 
rung the bell. Theservantcime. ‘ Ah!” 
he sald, “ waiter, 1 want another cup of 
tea.” ‘* Certainly, sir,” said the waiter, 
and he calmly walked to the table, took 
up the teapot and poured the tea into the 
cup. ‘'Toank you,” sald the Enaglish- 
man, and went on with his breakfast. 
—[Sin Franetseo Chronicle. 
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aad timer lands in the world, in 





just ahead of 


Eastern Kentucky, cheap 
Jauds in aAlaba 
*ma and Tennes- 


iT 
the comtng voum 1] 
Cheap minerat | | 
and timber see. Also choice 


farming lands in LOOKII Kansas, and large 
bodies of excellent aud well-watered 

lands in Mexico, dirt cheap Very at- 

tractive investments. Ticles perfect. 

Address W. R. LINN, 46 Arcade, Sprin gfleld, Ohio. 


OP PIOB OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
daiual Insurance Company, 


Naw York, January &th, 1887. 
lhe Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Oompany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31et of December, 1886 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist 
+ pa 1886, to 3lst December, 


Premiums on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1886 


Total Marine Premiums.............. $5,235,209 90 


cremiums marked off from ist Jan 
uary, = to 8ist December, 1886, $3, 817,699 86 
Losses paid during the ——-—— 
same oe 
Returns _— 








miums 
— 5841, 878 15 


y has the following assets, viz.: 
hi oe tates and State of New 
} hee Stock, City, Bank, and other 





Loans secured by Stocks and other- 
ER EMCEe hn eCukeGcephe aandene 707,100 00 
Estate and Claims due 
Company, estimated at............ 501.647 81 


Premium Notes and Bilis Receivable 1 ponise - 
Cash in Bank 205,254 6 


SINS in werissttastainins. ivnis $12,444.51 1 69 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the bolders 
thereof, or their | representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the First of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1882 be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the First of February next, from 
which date interest thereon will cease. The 


certificates to h... ucea at the time of pay- 
ae and can 
vidend of No per cent. is declared on 


the net earned premiums of the Company for 
he year ending 3ist December, 1886, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Thira of fay next. 

By order of the Board. 





MORTGAGE COP . J, H OHAPMAN, Seoretary, 
CAPITAL, = $600,000 i 
TRUSTEES: 
DEBEN T URES 1,D.JONER WILLIAM D. MORGAN, 
a i, i HALL, 
AND— “ P 8 RAVEN, FRED: K CK | H, COS8i1 1, 
Guaranteed Farm Mortgages. | MS iuis, JOHN ELLIOT” 
OFFICES. REFERENCES. BENJAMIN H. ETELD, JAMES G. DE FOREST 
; KLES D LEVER Ie, 
NEW YORK, 28 B’way. | First Net. Bank Y. | EDMUND W, CU. JOAN L. RIKER, 
BOSTON, 23 Cour: Street. | Boston N viosi’n ROBERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITP, 
PHILADA., 1128. 4th St. | 7th Nat) Bank, Pui WILLIAM DEGROOT, GEORGE BLISS, 
KANSAS CilY,7th & Del 8t.) Am. Nat. Bk, Ean. City. HORACE GRAY, ISAAC BBLL, 
For rates of Interests and fall information wih LIA oh rm yy th ed ay. "ee 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. THOMAS MAITLAND, 
SOHN D. HEWLETT, JOHN EDGAR t JOHNSON, 
H.W IRA BURSLEY 
CHAS. P, BURDETT, Jalles. A. HEWLETT, 
ENRY E. HAWLEY, EH. MACY, 


ADOLPH LEMOYN&K, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 


W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vico President. 


FR. BECK & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS, ANP 
EXPORTERS OF 


HIGH CLASS 
WALL PAPERS, 


Have now on exhibition their manufactures 
and importations for the Spring season o 
1887, embracing 


The Newest Designs and Colorings 


In English, French, German, and Japanese 
Goods, REAL SILK and TAPESTRY 
WALL HANGINGS. 
Also 

REAL SILK HANGINGS READY FOR 
APPLYING D'KECT 10 THE WALL 
A NOVELTY.” 

The exhibition exceeding in variety, e 
tent, and art development any heretofe 


made. 
ALSO 
ONL MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE U. & OF 
The Great 
Sanitary 


Wall Covering. 


SPECIALLY 
PREPARED 

DESIGNS 
PROTECTED BY PATENTg 


Awarded the Gold Yedal REDUCED 
at the International Heaith PRI CES 
' 


Exhibition, London, 1884, 
Estimates and Special Designs 
Furnished for Entire In- 
terior Decoration. 

WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS OF 
OUR OWN MANU ¥*ACTURE FREE FROM ARSENIC 

OR ANY OTHER POISONOUS MaTTER. 
Factory and Retail Salesroom: 
Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th Street. 
Branch shew Rooms: 


Cor. 5th Ave. and SOth Street. 


iA MAN - 


WHO I8 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
tae edd WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 

















cal chs, ROCK ISLAND EPACFIC RAILWAY 


By reason ofits central position, close relation to prin- 
cipal lines East_of Chicago, and continuous lines at 
terminal points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the 
<7 true middle link in that transcontinental system 
hich invites and facilitates travel and traffic in either 
direction between the Atlantic and Pacific. 
M.., Rock Island main line and branches include Chi- 
Joliet, Ottawa, LaSalle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
and Rock Island, in Illinois; Davenport, Muscatine, 
rfle id, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West Lib- 
ite City, Des Moines, Indianola, W interset, At- 
erty Knoxville, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs, in Iowa; Gallatin, Trenton, St. Joseph, 
Cameron and Kansas City, in Missouri; Leavenworth 
and Atchison,in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minne sapolis and 
St. Paul, in Minnesota; Watertown, in Dakota, and 
hundreds of intermediate cities, towns and villages. 


The Great Rock Island Route 
Guarantees , Comfort and Safety to those who 
travel over it. ts roadbed is thoroughly ballasted. Its 
track is of heavy steel. Its bridges are solid structures 
of sto1e andiron. Its rolling stock is perfect ashuman 
skill can makeis. It has all the safety appliances that 
mechanical! genius has invented and experience prov 
valuable Its 8 practical operation is conservative and 
methodical—its discipline strict and exacting. The lux- 
ury of its passenger accommodation is unequaled in 
the West—unsurpassed in the world. 
All Express Trains between Chicago and the Missourt 
River consist of Comfortable Day Coaches, magnificent 
Pullman Palace Parlor and Sleeping Cars, elegant 
Dining Cars providing excellent meals, and—between 
C Tnioago. St. Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City—restful 
Rect om Chair Cars. 

he Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is a. direct, favorite line between Chic age. and Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. Over this route solid Fast Express 
Trains run daily to the summer resorts, picturesqus 
localities and hunting and fishing grounds of lowa and 
Minnesota. The rich wheat fields and grazing lands of 
interior Dakota are reached via Watertown. A short, 
desirable route, via Seneca and Kankakee, effers pe 
rior inducemente to travelers between Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis, Lafayette and Councit, Bluffs, St. Joseph, 


Atchison, Leavenworth, Kansas C ty, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and intermediate ‘points. Ail classes of patrons, 
_ ecially families, ladies and children, receive from 


cials and employes of. Rock Island trains protection, 
ctful courtesy and kindly treatment. 

For Tic kets, Maps, Folders—obtainable at all principal 
Ticket Offices in the United States and Canada -or any 
desired information, address, 

2. A CABLE. Ff, aT. One, EA A. HOLBROOK, 


PATENTS 


4. LEHMANN, bree pt or wiettlhag be Rady om ae Bo 
I ebarce suless patent 


ARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been tu_ly tested 
and endorsed by thousandsof housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 283 N. Second St Phil. Pay 











Those answering an Advertisement wits 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
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GREAT DEEDS IN OLD AGE. 


Suppose, then, we agree to call no man 
old tili be is past sixty three. Let us set 
down the names of some of the illustrious 
people of the world who have prolonged 
their days of usefulness after that age. 
We shal] make a table of them, and begin 
it with those who have died at seventy— 
that is to ssy, with those io whom the 
springs of life have not stood still tlil they 
have had at least seven years of old age. It 
will be found, however, to be far from ex- 
haustive, and every reader may find 
pleasure in adding to it from his own 
stock of informati.n 


Age at | Ageat 

Death. Death. 

70 —Columbus, Lord | 80—Plato Wordsworth, 
Chatham, Petrarch Ralph Waldo Em- 
Copernicus, Spal erson, Kant, Thiers, 
lanzaul, Boerhaave, | Thiers, William Cul- 
Gall. ; 0 - . 

z 81—Buffon, ‘dwar 

Eh. Women Gis Httense 

72—Chariemagne, Sam | ceo Sed Sel 
uel Richardson. | Bh EE, 

Allan Ramsay JobD | go_arnanid. 

Locke, Necker. eumelitneton. 
73—Charles Darwin Goethe, Wteter 

Thorwa'dsen. Horo. 

74—Handel, Frederick | §4~Voltaire, Talley- 
the Great, Dr. Jen rand. Sir William 
ner. Herschel. 

75 —Haydn, Dugald} &5—Cato the Wise, 
Stewart. Newton, Benjamin 

Franklin, Jeremy 
76—Bossuet.. Bentham. 

"7—Th>mas Telford | °6—Earl Russell. Ed- 
Sir Joseph Ranks mund Halley, 
Lord Beaconsfield Carlyle. 


88—Jonn Wesley 
89—Michael Angelo. 
99 -Sophoc'es, 
99 —Titian. 

{ 100-Fontenelle. 


78—Galileo, Cornellls. 


79—Willlam Harvey 
Robert Stevenson, 
Henry Cavendish 


The wisest men and the best have been 
conspicuous for working to the end.— 
{Home Journal. 


- MONASTIC NAVY. 


According toa Russian newspaper, an 
engineer has just arrived at Motala, in 
Sweden, to take over a steamer that fr 
being built for the monks of Slovetsk 
This vesse] will make the sixth steamer 
belonging to the monks, who use them to 
convey to their monastery the 30 000 pil 
grims that annually repair to tbe place 
The monastery ifs sitmated on the larges’ 
of the three {lends forming the § slovetsk 
group. The felind mewures fifteen miles 
in leneth by ten in breadth, ard {is only 
accessible from the middle cf May un't) 
the middle of September. D-ring thi: 
period steamers owned by the monks run 
regularly to Archangel and back, charg- 
ing very little for the double vovage. and 
in the case of very poor pilerims nothing 
atall. Each pilgrim, moreover, accord 
ing to ancient custom, {is boarded and 
lodged for nothing at an inn belonging to 
the monastery. Busides its shrine So 
lovetsk is famous for its mines of talc 
Jarge quantities of which are exported to 
Russia and abroad. A pecullar feature 
about the Solovetsk steamers is that they 
are all manoed by monks and commanded 
by monastic captains. Tne matnmast of 
each steamer is surmounted by a golden 
cross. In the time of Peter the Great the 
walls of the monastery were defended by 
ninety cannon, and during a rebellion 
against the government susta'ned a siege 
of two years. During the C imean war 
the monks claim to have driven off the 
English ficet by firing some of the old 
cannon remaining and murching in pro- 
cession around the monastery walls. Al- 
though the fizet owned by the monks does 
not pay expenses, the offerings of the pil- 

4 make up for the loss, the monastery 

ing one of the wealthiest In Rusala At 
present the numter of mouks exceeds 
two bundred. 
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DR. ROBT NEWTON seys: “I found DI- 
GESTYLIN #n excellent aid in Atonic Dyspepsia. 
Dectors should prescribe tt in preference to any other 
digestive remedy” Sod by Druggists, $1 per bot 
tle, or Wm. F Kidder & Co., Manufacturers, Bs John 
Street, New York. 





The body is more susceptible to benefit from 
Hood’s Sars* parilia now tban at any other season, 
Therefore, take it now. 


Piso’s Remedy for Cararrh is appeeeie to use. it 
is not a liquid ora snuff ) ce 


Difficulty of brea ‘hing. a short, dry, congh, a 
Quick pulse, and psin in the left side are symp 
toms of approaching consumption. Relieve the 
chest and cure the cough with Hale’s Honey of 
Horehound and Tar. This remedy is swift and 
certain ; at any drug-store at 2c , b0e , and $1 

@lenn’s Sulphur Soap healsand beantifies, Be. 

Corn Remover ki!!sOorns, Bunions, Se 

Hil’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black 4 Brown. Mq, 

Ciwe’s Toothache Drops cure in] Minute, ig 


ZULU LORE. 


Here ie Zulu fable about ‘‘ The Hyena 
and the Moon” It happened on a time 
that a hyena found a bone, and, taking it 
up, carried it in his mouth. The moon 
began to shioe with a beautiful light on a 
river near by, and when the hyena saw 
the moon in the water, he threw down 
the bone, and plunged into the water to 
catch it, thinking it to be beef. But he 
caught nothing. Another hyena came 
and took the bone. The hyena was much 
ridiculed for his fruitless plunge into the 
water and the loss of his bone. So the 
Zalus often laugh at each other when 
unsuccessful in their vain enterprises, 
saying: ‘‘ You are like the hyena that 
threw away the bone, and caught noth- 
ing, when he saw the moon in the water.” 
Not unlike our fable “‘ The Dog and the 
Shadow.” 

Here are two Zulu riddles : 

1. ‘‘Guess a man who does not lie 
down ; even when it is morning, he is 
standing, not having lain down.” 

Answer to the above—A pillar, for it 
does not lie down. If the pillar lies dcwn, 
the house may fall. Do you not see that 
the pillar ig a maa, since it upholds so 
great a house as this? ‘‘ But it does not 
fall.” 

2 ‘‘Guess ye a man who does not 
move ; although the wind blows furiously, 
he just stands erect; the wind throws 
down trees and houses, and much injary 
is done, but he {is just as if the sky was 
perfectly calm, and does not move the 
least.” 

Answer—The ear. ‘‘ Who ever saw 
the ear of a man move, it being moved by 
the wind? We see trees and grass and 
houses move, but not the ear. The man 
only moves ; if he is carried away by the 
wind, the ear is not carried away ; or if 
he falls, it still stands erect ; or if he runs 
away, it remains the same.” —[ Exchange. 


lactated Food 
The Mother's Favorite, 


Send for our Circular entitled 


“LETTERS from MOTHERS,” 


wh'ch contains a large number of letters, mary 
of which say the lifs of their baby was saved by 
the use of LACTATED FOOD. 


Read these letters, and, if you wish, write to 
the mothers and get their opinion —every one 
will gladly answer. 


If your baby is not hearty and robust try it 
LACTATED FOOD 

Is also a Perfect Nutrient for INVALIDS, 

in either chronic or acute cases. Weak stomachs 

always retain aod reli-hit. Thousands of Phy- 


siclans recommend it as the best of all prepared 
foods. Unequaied in Dyspxpsia. 


150 MEALS for an INFANT for $1.00, 
EASILY PREPARED, At Druggists—25c., 500., $1. 
WE Ls, Ricnarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt, 











THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


For 18 Years our Gr 
owing and distributin 
fate st Novelties am finest standard sorts in di 

— sizes and pri all. Wesend me v IGOR. 

U8 PLANS ga: nail or express to all pointe, 


310 12 PLANTS GJ. $810 $26 


orNewGu pp. sores nearly SOO finest 
varieties of Roses. the best Hi ardy c Flower 
Climbing bY ines, and New and a Gare FX 
Seeds, and setts new! to grow 
Address THE 1 oy CE & C OXNARD. % 
Rose Growers, we nny trove, Chester Co. Pa. 


oy 











, Those answering an Advertisemeni will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser end 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 








You can certainly 


With 10 frarts mo- 


lasses or honey To 
one part of 


“Perry Davis’ 


Poin 
Killer 


Taket teaspoonful 
oftew. 
PAinKitteR alse ures 
ore Thvoat, Dihath aria 
heumatism, Neuralgia 











Factory Ends at half price ; one ounce 
in a box—all good silk and goo n colors. 
mall on rece = of 
Crazy Stitches in each pac kage. 
and best book on Art Needlework, only 
cents. Send postal note or stamps to 
I} DS ARNSTRONS 
POOL SILK CO., 469 Broadway, N. Y. 
621 Market St., Philadelphia T’a. 
For Re names and address:s of 10 
= ladies interested in Art Needlework, wel 








Indispensa: 
Made of cloth, and are 
Correct styles. 





}Send sIx os 
for a sample 


|! NENE 


COLLAR 
Rupens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo.| 4.4 pair of Cuffs. 


ble and economical for hot weather. 
comets REVERSIBLE 

foot Aduress, stating sise, 

REVTRSIBUE COLLAR @0., 27 Tilby Street, Reston, Mase 





















err for CEMENTING af 


Gina, paper, leather, &c. Always 
strongest glue known. 


canines FRB INE 
Resi aah meas 8 


HAVE YOU TRIED THEM? 





The PATENT ELASTIC WAIST BANDS 
in our Boys’ Pants, and our Shirt Waists 
with REINFORCED BANDS, prevents tear- 
ing off the buttons, saves bu'tonholes, and 
are very much more comfortable to wear 
than the ordinary styles. 

Our New Spring Styles for Boys 
and Girls Now Ready. 


We can serve you satisfactorily by mail. 


BEST&CO 


60 and 62 West 23d St., N.Y. 


 Liliputian Bazar.” 


French, Garman, Spanish, Italian. 


You ean, o ten weeks’ he paren yd of thess 
ne a ee tend every-day and business coz 
3. Rosaars AL’s celebrated 
HEIST on SHAFT “SYSTEM Terms, $5.00 
of sete ag lon 


eon L, 25 a Liberal terms to Teacher 
Bead Fanaa 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
t, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


OF Wadena 


ont d by dregsiots or sent by mail. 
Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 





















[CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


CLINTON H. MENEKELY BELL COMPANY, 
Troy, N. Y., 
Manufacture the finest grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS, 











MENEFLY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y. BELL‘ 


for Churcher, Schoois, ete ; ale 
Chimes and Peais. for more thay 
half a century noted for superiority 
over all others. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells, 
Curmes anv Pra.s for CHURCHE Lad 
nd for Price and Catalo; Ebon 

iss MoSHANK 


f CO. agen, PER 


















WANTS. 








[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measure) 

will be inserted in this column for sudecribers only, 
for Afteen cents per lins.] 
For Sale—Near Columbus, Ohio, four-story 
brick, 80 by 45; three acres of ground. Su'table 
for school or summer hotel. A great bargain, 
Inquire of B. Crook, Granville, Ohio. 


Wanted —By a young lady of good education, 
& position in a seminary to teach Elocution and 





Higher English. Best of references given. Fo 
particulars address A. B., Box 18, Beaver, Pa. 

















You Will Not Find: 


and greater travellers than Stanley; 
and ends of various crops; seed raised from unsalable 
onions, headless cabbages, sprangling carrots, or refuse 
beets. (Jam always happy to show my seed stock.) But 
if you want Northern seed, honestly raised, home 
grown (not more than two other catalogues contain as 
many), seed warranted (see the cover), valuable novelties, some 
of which are te be found in no other, send for my vegetable and 
flower-seed catalogue for 1887, FREE to all. 


in my_ catalogue 
** store ” seed, ven- 
erable with years, 
seed saved from the odds 


It contains 60 varie- 


ties of Beans, 43 of Peas, 41 of Cabbages, 53 of Melons, 44 of 
Cor, etc., etc., bavides a larg 


an choice variety of flower seed. 


H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 












Advertisemens én Tha Christian Union‘ 


hel sare State tat may Boston, Oct., 
eM butter that scored 100 Points at the Largest Fair ever held in 
| New 


“PERFECTION”. 


Rodman?’s butter by Prof. Alvord at 
‘86, because it was the only 


It was made by the COOLEY —-. 


Bronson, Pres. Am. Jersey Cattle C lub. 
T. J. Hand, Sec ” 
'. G Yeomans, Pres. oistein-Friesian Breoders Aseoo 
. B. Wales, Jr. Bec’y. 
Rt. Hon. W. E. Gl e 

England, the Duke of Sutherland at bg a ere dey", Bogland, al 
the COOL CREAMERS in their dairies oa 
ery La cee fey: best dairvmen in All Countries. 
‘The Cooley Creamer has — Laber Saving Conveniences 
Va, oe a ents, Cabinets with refri-« 

paainabe an and Surf: ) 


VEBMONT = ane en Baits Fall Vermont, 
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FUGITIVE POEMS. 


A SPRING GROWL. 
By C. P. Crancn. 
Would you think it? Spring has come. 
Winuter’s pail his passage home ; 
Packed his ica-box, gone half way 
To the Arctic Pole, they say. 
But I know the old ruffian still 
Skalks about from hill to hill, 
Where his freezing footprints cling, 
Though ’tis Spring. 


Heed not what the poets sing 
In their rhymes about the Spr'ng. 
Spring was once a potent queen, 
Robed in blossoms and in green. 
That, I think, was long ago. 
Is she baried in the snow, 
Deaf to all our caroling— 

Poor old Spring ¥ 


Windows rattling in the night ; 
Shutters that you thonght were tight 
Slamming back against the wall; 
Ghosts of burglars in the hall; 
Roarilug winds and groaning trees ; 
Chimmeys shuddering tn the breeze ; 
Doleful dumps in everything— 

Suca is spring. 


Sunshine trying hard awhile 
On the bare, brown flelds to smile ; 
Frozen ruts and slippery walks ; 
Gray old erops of last year’s stalks ; 
Shivering hens and moping cows; 
Curdled sap io leafless boughs 
Nipped by Winter's icy siing— 
Such is Spring. 


Yet the other day I heard 
Something that I thongnt a bird. 
He was brave to come so seon ; 
But his pipes were out of tune, 
And he chirped as if each note 
Came from flannels round his throat, 
Aud he had no heart to sing, 
Ah, poor thing! 


If there comes a little thaw, 
Silll the alr is chili and raw; 
Here and there a patch of snow, 
Dirtier than the groand below, 
Dribbles down a marshy flood; 
Ankle-deep you stick in mud 

In the meadows, while you sing, 

“ This is Spring.” 


Are there violets in the sod, 
Crocuses beneath the clod ? 
When will Boreas give ns peace? 
Or has Winter signed a lease 
For another month of frost, 
Leaving Spring to pay the cost? 
For it seems he stil is King, 
Though "tls Spring. 
—[Selected. 





THE RED BREAST OF THE ROBIN, 
AN IRISH LEGEND, 


Of all the merry little birds that live up in the 
tree, 
And carol from the sycamore and chestnut, 
The prettiest little gentleman, that dearest is to 
me, 
Is the one in coat of brown and scarlet watst- 
coat. 
It’s cockit, little Robin ! 
And his head he keeps a-bobbin’ { 
Above the other pretty fowls I'd choose him ; 
For he sings so sweetly still 
Through his tiny slender bill, 
With a little patch of red upon bis bueom. 


When the frost fs in the air and the snow upon 
the ground, 
To other little birdies so bewilderin’, 
Picking up the crumbs near the window he is 
found, 
Singing Christmas stories to the children, 
Of how two tender babes 
Were left in woodland glades 
By a cruel man who took them there to lose 
‘em ; 
But Bobby saw the crime 
(He was watching all the time), 
And he blushed a perfect crimson on his bosom. 


When the changing leaves of antumn around 
us thickly fall, 
And everything seems sorrowful and sadden- 
ing, 
Robin may be heard, on the corner of the wall, 
Singing what is solacing and gladdening ; 
And, sure, from what I’ve heard, 
He’s God’s own little bird, 
And sings to those in grief just to amuse ’em— 
But once he sat forlorn 
On acruel Crown of Thorn, 
And the blood !—it stained his pretty little 
bosom. —[Anonymous. 


THE TEMPLE OF THE TREES, 
By W. H. Hayne. 
*The groves were God's first temples.”—[Bryant. 
One slender pine-top, like a spire, 
In the hushed evening atr, 
Just as the twilight ceased to be, 
Foretold the hour of prayer. 


And now the fire files, as they flit 
Above the silent sod, 
Between the lung aisles of the trees, 
Are acolytes of God. 
—[Southern Blyouac, 


“J KNOW THAT MY REDEEMER 
LIVETH.” 


Br 8. Sorts-ConeEn. 


Shall the mole, from his night underground, call 
the beasts from the day-glare to flee! 
Shall the owl charge the birds: “I am wise. 
Goto! Seek the shadows with me!” 
Shall a man bind his eyes and exclaim: “It is 

vain that men weary to see ’’? 


Let him walk in the gloom whoso will. Peace 
be with him! But whence ts his right 

To assert that the world is in darkness, because 
he has turned from the light? 

Or to seek to o’ershadow my day with the pall of 
his self-chosen night ? 


I have listened, like David’s great son, to the 
voice of the beast and the bird ; 

To the voice of the trees and the grass; yea,a 
voice from the stones I have heard ; 

And the sun and the moon, and the stars in their 
cour:es, re-echo the word ! 


And one word speak the bird and the beast, ana 
the hyssop that springs in the wall, 

And the cedar that lifts its proud head upon 
Lebanon, stately and tall, 

And the rocks, and the sea, and the stars, and 
* Know |” is the message of all. 


For the answer has ever been nigh unto him who 
would question and learn 

How to bring the stars near to his gaze, in what 
orbits the planets must turn; 

Why the apple must fall from the bough; what 
the fuel that sun-fires burn. 


Whence came life? In the rocks fs {t writ, and 
no Finger hath graven it there? 

Whence came light? Did i's motions arise with 
out bidding? Wil! science declare 

That the law ruling all bath upsprung from 
Nomind, that abideth Nowhere? 


“* Yea, I know !"’ erled the true man of old. And 
whosoe’er wills it may know. 
“My Redeemer existeth !"’ I seek for a sign of 
his presence, and, lo! 
As he spoke to the light, and it was, so he speaks 
to my soul, and I know! 
—[The Century, 


BOARDED BY CENTIPEDES. 


A ship was recently boarded by centi 
pedes when on a voyage between Port 
Prince and Philadelphia. The schooner 
was manned by acrew of negroes. She 
had left Port Prince some days, when 
the captain and the crew were surpriseo 
to see the deck invaded by hundreds of 
centipedes, insects whose bite is as dan- 
gerous as that of scorpions. They suc- 
ceeded, however, in killing them all with 
bolling water. Some days later the stew 
ard ran from the hold with cries of terror, 
ssying that it swarmed with centipedes 
and scorpions. Some of the crew, pro 
vided with lanterns, descended into the 
hold, and the insects, frightened ty the 
light, came on the deck by thousands, 
The sailors, again frightened, sought 
refuge on the masts, and the captain could 
not make them dercend. For two days 
the centipedes swarmed on the decks, and 
not one of the sailors would take the risk 
of quitting his refuge. A Newfoundland 
dog who was cha'‘ned in front, having 
been bitten, died in a few seconds. The 
captain and the mate, who remained at 
their posts, tried to destroy the insects by 
placing here and there pans of burning 
sulphur; but they only killed a hundred, 
and there were still thousands. At last a 
tempest, which under other circumstances 
would have been thought a great . ulsance, 
arose, and the sea swept the deck, anv 
soon the insects which had not been car. 
ried off by the waves died of cold. The 
echooner had a cargo composed of wood 
for building, and cedar, of which much 
was worm eaten, and the interior of which 
the centipedes had probably made their 
nests,—[ Exchange. 
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HOW NOT TO Bé SICK, 


To fight disease away, and keep it out, is, 
in a natshell, the solution of the whole mys- 
tery. To this end activity, vitality, aud 
health go together. When malaria and con 
sumption make their attacks, the system has 
been enfeebled, and is therefore ready to be 
damaged by them. The weakened sys- 
tem needs a vitalizer. Such a help t: 
health is found in Compound Oxygen, a 
remedy which has achieved its most couspic 
uous triamphs in baiidiag up the feeble, 
restoring the prostrated, and driving out 
deep seated chronic maladies whch had 
threatened the des'ruction of their victims 
The way in which Compound Oxygen does 
its work is plain and simple. There aren 
drugs to swallow, no annoying experiences 
to be endured; but through it the circula- 
tion, the digestive organs, and the whole 
system receive new lile, and thus acquire 
power to throw off disease and to resist,new 
attacks. To fvllow up this interesting 
subj ct, procure from Drs. STarKEY & 
PaLeN, 1,529 Arch Street, Pbiladeiphia, the 
treatise which they send by to any 








applicant free of charge. 


Spring Medicine 
Is @ necessity with nearly every one. This is the 
best'time of year in which to purify the rlood. to 
restore the lost appetite, and to build up the entire 
system, as the body is now peculiarly susceptible 
to benefit from medicine. The peculiar medicinal 
merit of, and the wonderful cures by, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Have made it the most popular medicine to teke In 
the spring. It cures scrofula, salt rheum, and all 
humors, billousness, dyspepsia, headache. kidney 
and liver complaints, catarrh, and al! affections 
caused oO” promoted by low state of the system or 
impure blood. Don’t put it off, but take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla now. It will do you good. 

“T have used Hood’s Sarsaparilia as a blood purt 
fler, and am well pleased with it, it being, in my 
opinion, the proper medicine for the purpose.” 
WiLLiamM G. WUERTH, organist St. Mary's Church, 
168 St. Antoine St., Detroit, Mich. 


Builds Up the System 


“T gladly attest the pecullar bullding-up power of 

Hood's Sarsapariila For some time I Rove been 

unable to attend to business, but fiaally, at the re 

quest of a friead I used part of a bottle of Hood's 

Sarsaparilla, which gave tone and strength to my 

system and made me feel young as wien @ boy.” 
. T. Woops, 64 and 66 Lodge 8t, Cincinnatt. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for 85. Prepared only 
by C. L HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


For INACTIVE 
LIVER, 









S DISORDERED 
STOMACH, 


IRREGULAR HABIT. 


When Biliousness comes like a foe 

T» sap the strength of bigh and low; 

By dav the strougest n+ rves to shake, 

By night to keep the brain awake; 

Let no one pine away in grief. 

For TARRANT’s skLTZER brings relief. 





Madam Porter's 


COUGH BALSAM, 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL 
Successfully used for more 
than fifiy years. 


TRY IT. 


COOD NEWS 


TO LADIES. 
Greatest Inducements ever of- 


fered. Now’s your time to get 
up orders for our celebrated 
Teas and Coffees, and secure 
a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Gold Baad Moss Rose Tollet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
or Webster's Dictionary. For full particulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 289. 81 and 83 Vesey St., New York 








GREATAMERIGAN 
T 


COMPANY 









TRAVEL VIA 


- og Raa paar _ 
. Bu flington ‘ars, Pullman Palace Sleeps 
Route: 


ing Cars, Modern Coaches. 
Sure connections in Union 
Depots at its terminal points, 
with trains from and to the 
East, West, North and South. 
Cheapest, Best and Quickest 


C.B.& Q:R.R. Route from Chicago, Peoria 
or St. Louis to 
DENVER, ST. PAUL, 
SAN FRANCISCO, MINNEAPOLIS, 
OMAHA PORTLAND, ORE. 


KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, 
CITY OF MEXICO, ATCHISON. 

For Tickets, Rates, Maps, &c., apply to Ticket Agents 
of connecting lines, or address 

wu, ER, H. B. STONE, PAUL MORTON, 
Ist V. P. G. M. G.P.&T. A. 

For a Pronouncing Dictionary containing 32,000 words, 

320 pages, send 16c. in stamps to Paul Morton, Chicago 


UDDY. 
ONTHS 


worry and annoy all housekeepers. 
They sweep, sweep, sweep, to get 
out the mud and dirt that’s tracked 
in, and the carpets are worn, the 
women worried, and still the house 
isn’t clean. Why not get a Hart- 
man Patent Steel Wire Door Mat, 
and save all this? It does the busi- 
ness, Cleans quick, lasts pretty nearly 
forever, always in order, cleans it- 
self, looks neat, is wear and weather 
proof, and con't cost much. Isn’t 
it worth trying? If they are not 
sold in your town drop a note to the 


HARTMAN STEEL CO., Limited, 
BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
140 Congress St., BorToN; 8&8 Chombers St., 
New York; 163 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 














By the way, while you aro writing, ask for a pic- 
ture circular of their Stecl Picket Fence, 





Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer,a favor upon the Advertiser, and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 





Advertisement in The Christian Union, 
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9,MILLION 


ROS worn during 
= the past sia 


years, 

This marvel- 
ous success is 
due— 

1st.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets, 

2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 
combined with 
their low 
prices. 







AT {yi i 
ATLL eae leen Val 


TiN E 


GELEBRATEDY/ //»/.°// 


Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
ofcord. None are genuine unless 
““DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 
is printed on inside of steel cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway, Now York City. 


WELCOME CIFT 


2 There is NOTHING thatcan be 
obtained, for the outlay, more use- 
ful ornamental and acceptable to 
wife, mother, or daughter, than 
oneof these worid-renowned sew-, 
Ing machines :— 


_ WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


_MACHINES 
All bear this 

_iedallion 

Trade-Mark 

( Needles form 

) Ww, ar d G is 


nef 









lion Macl nes, 
that can be used with / 


iGALTH. c 


Ours are the only 


Machine 
NO RISK TO 
’ hequa'led ior 
* LIGHTNESS OF RUNNING 


STRENGTH & BEAUTY OF WORK. 
Willcos & Gibbs 5. tf. Co,,658 Broadway, N.Y. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED LIST. 


m HANOSOME WEDDING, BIRTHDAY, 
OR HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


THE WONDERFUL 


URC 
CHAIR 


Combining a Parlor, Library, 

Bmoking, Reelining or tue 

valid CHAIR, LOUNGE, BEB 
OUCH, 


or 
te 
Petey Price, $7.00 
“phen. for Catalegue, 
SHIPPED to all parts 


: ‘ 
of th de 
All furnished witn the Automatie Coach Brake, 


ind Retailed at our Wholesale Faetory Prices. 
send stamp for Catulogue and mention Carriages. 


THE LUBURG MANF’G CO., 


145 N. Sth St., PHILA., PA. 


DRBROWNINGS2 N 


TED 
FRFEC! & ox 
P os TREATMENT 

FOR CONSUMPTION, CATARRH, HAY 
FEVER, DYSPEPSIA, RHEUMATISM, GEN- 
“RAL DEBILITY, ALL CHRONIC DISEASES 
SF THE THROAT, LUNGS, BLOOD AND 
NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

THE GREATEST ADVANCEMENT IN THE 
USE OF OXYGEN. 

OFFICE AND HOME TREATMENT. 

INTERESTING TREATISE FREE BY MAIL 


BROWNING, M.D., 
PHILADELPHIA, Fr 






“SAJINVHO OS 
uzAO ; 


$2 


WALTER C. 
{235 ARCH ST.. 


CURE "h?DEAF 


PUCK’S PATENT IMPROVED CUSHIONED Ear DRUMS Porfeeilg 
Restore the Hearing, and perform the work of the natu 
on A 


drum. Invisible, comfortable and always in positi 





conversation and even whispers heard distinctly, Send for 
ail Address oreallog 
tus 


book with testimonials, FREE. 
7. HIBCOS, 883 Broadway, New York, 


ie EE FL 


tans 
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UPHOLSTERY GOODS 
W. & J. SLOANE 


Are now showing all 
the latest shades and 
combinations in SILK 
PLUSHES, SILK DAM- 
ASKS, BROCATELLES, 
SILK AND WOOL TAP- 
ESTRIES, SILK AND 
LACE CURTAINS, &c. 

Also, a splendid col- 
lection of FRENCH 
CRETONNES in new 
designs and _ colorings 
especially adapted for 
the furnishing of COUN- 
TRY HOMES. 


B’way, 18th & 19th Sts., 


New York. 





LINEN SHEETING. 
JAMES McCREERY & C0. 


Have received from Barnsley a consigoment 
of Fine sheetinges—90 inch « eide—which they 
offer at 75c., S5c., B5e., $1.10, and 81.25 
per yard. 
Several thousand dozens of Table Napkins 
are also offered at the following low prices: 
SIZES: 
5 $1, $1.50, $1.85, and $2.25. 
3 $1.40, $1.75, $2.65, and $3. 


A few cases of Jacquard and Marseilles Bed 
Spreads are being closed out as follows: 

Jacquard, S1 and 81.25 each. 

Mareeilles, 81.50, 81.90, &2.50, and $3 
each. 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST., 
New York. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


& thoro knowledge of the natural laws 

govern the operations of digestion and nu- 
ps J and by a careful application of the fine 
properties of well-selected Mr. Epps — 
provided our tables with a delicately fi: vored be 
erages which may save us many heavy Sesten? 
bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that ———- are be —— — = 
until strong enoug every tendency to 

‘ Husdreds’ of subtie maladies are floati 


point We may escape many a fatal shaft by keep- 
~3 ourselves well fortified at = azo A | and a 








CARPETS. 


THE MOST COMPLETE AND ELEGANT LINE OF 

NOVELTIES IN WILTONS, GOBELINS, MO- 

QUE'TES, VELVETS, BRUSSELS, &c., IN EX- 

CLUSIVE R&TYLES, EVER OFFEREv TO THE 

PUBLIC, ALL AT EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE 
PRICES. 


VELVETS. 


1,00 PIECES ENTIRELY NEW DESIGNS AND 
EQUAL TO THE ORIGINAL ENGLISH VELVETS, 
AT ABOUT ONE-HALF THEIR ACFUAL WORTH. 


BODY BRUSSELS. 


350 DIFFERENT STYLES CELEBRATED ENGLISH 

MAKES, PATTERNS THAT WE SHALL NOT 

DUPLICATE, TO CLOSE OUT QUICKLY, AT LESS 
THAN COST OF IMPORTATION 


INCRAINS. 


191 CHOICE DESIGNS, BEST EXTRA SUPER 
INGRAINS, NEW WEAVE, AT REMARK 
ABLY LOW PRICES. 


MATTINGS. 


CHINA AND JAPANESE (STRAW) MATTINGS (OUR 

OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION), IN RARE AND 

NOVEL EFFECTS STYLES NOT TO BE FOUND 
ELSEWHERE. 

WHITE AND RED CHECK, FROM $5 PER ROLL 
OF #) YARDS. 

FINE FANCY PATTERN®?, FROM $8 PER ROLL. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & C0, 


SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH &T. 





The Children’s Greatest Holiday Season. 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 


Every afternoon at 2. Fvenings at 8 P.m. 
open one hour earlier. 


A Combination of the two Biggest Shows. 


P. T. BARNUM’S 


Greatest Show on Earth and 


ADAM FOREPAUGH’S 


ALL FEATURE SHOWS 


Presenting the Grandest Exbibition, Largest Pro 

mme of Performances, Biggest Menageries and 

useums, and finest aes of trained elephants 
and other animals seen since the creation. 


A Double Combined ee containing myriads of 
wonderful features. Admission %) ceats, chii¢ren 
half price. Reserved seats 81. Box seats $2 each. 





Fine French China and Best Porcelain 


AT LOW PRICES. 
ite Porcelain Dinner Seta, 100 p' . . 12 or 
White French China Dinner Seta” oe ca 22 
Sold. band China ‘Shinn tea tagl  , ww os a 2 
Richly eo Bote, 4 


Decora Sets, 1U pieces, a 
Decorated ray Seta, all colors and designs, ‘is 


Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc., 


wratso" at LL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
d Price-List mailed free on application 


VERRINDER & DERBYSHIRE, 


Successors to 
HADLEY’S, 1-17 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 
Orders packed and placed on car or steamer fi ee of 
charge. Send on receipt of P. O. M. Order, or Draft. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 

Proprietors, 
DVE.CLEAN, ond REP 
DS AND GAR 


RESS GOO 
Fancy Dyeing¥ness WITHOUT RIPPING, 
Send for Circular and Price List. 





Staten Island 


SH 
Ts 





nourished frame.” 
Pande pm with bol water or milk. Sold 
only in half-pound tins, by labeled thus : 
JAMES EPPS &U0O., Homeopathic Uhomiats. 
London, England. 


MOTH -WAX. 


Kilis the Moth and the old Moth Miller. 

It is a perfect provection of Furs and Wooley 
Fabrics, and is more economical to use that 
eamphor. 

iu vue-pound boxes containing a dozen cakes 

nts warted in every City, Town, aud County. 
M H G. UCHI:.Ds, 73 Marpen Lang, 

Forsals3 by W. H. Scn1grre.in & Ov,, 170 and 172 

William 8t., N. Y., and the wholesale drug trade. 








Establishment. 5 and 3 7 Joba St.. New York. 

,199 Broadway, New York. 
tty poem &t.. Brooklyn. 

TENTH SEASON. The most 

— abie and «conomical ex 

ons ever planned. More 

farniehed -, x money 

ee in Any Tour yet offered 1 Trave: and 

Hotels first-class, ComPaty eines ECT. Ky the 

Pelatial, Fast, New Steamship CITY OF ROME. 
Send for circular, free. TOURJEE, Boston. 


coment SCHOOL, REWARD AND 
VISITING, Lovely Samples, Bran-new 
Catalogue, & Agts. terme for 9c, stamp- 
W. C. Griswold & Co. ,Centerbrook, Cu. 


‘us answering an Advertisement w iw 
confer a faror upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 











Advertisement in The Christian Union.” 





RENEWABLE TERM LIFE INSURANCE|® 





The safest, the least expensive, and the fairest system attainable. Combines the security of the mor 
expensive level premium plan of the old companies with the economy and convenience of assessment 
companies. Unites the advantages of both systems ani avoids the defects of each. 

Life insurance for the benefit of mercantile firms—in one policy for the benefit of the firm—whereby 

ts credit may be largely increased, is a specialty of the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of New York, 
HOME OFFICE, 55 Liberty Street, Corner of Nassau Street, New York City, 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


Vol, 35, No. 16. 
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RH MACY & CO. 


14th 8T., SIXTH AVE., and 18th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


Special Bargains. 


As eS OO, Ae 2nd Cai. 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 


+ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE 


LOWEST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 


OUR GENTLEMEN’S 


UNLAUNDRIED SHIRT 
AT 68c. 
eqyal, TO ANY SHIRT SOLD AT omB 
DOLLAR WARRANTED W ‘A MUSLI 
ROSU ¥8 OF CAREFULLY SELECTED LINEN, ANB 
BUTTONHOLES HAND-MADE. BOYS’ SIZES, 49¢ 


LINEN GOODS 


BLANKETS, FLUWKELS, 


LACE CURTAINS, ETC. 


BLACK AND COLORED 


SILKS, SATINS, 
PLUSHES, AND 
DRESS GOODS. 


OUR PRICES BEYOND ALL COMPETITION. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO AAIT, ORDERS. 





SPRING CATALOGUE WILL BE READY ABOUT 
MARCH 1, AND WILL BE MAILED ON RECEIPT 
OF TEN CENTS, 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


Rast TEACHERS, nc’ roneion 


a emtatememnan” 
Teachers supplied with 














Positions. 
“ctrelar of God Sahoo fee wo Parents 
School Property rented and sold. 
Bchool and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & OO.,7 East léth 8t., N. Y. 





ARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN Agency, 
Syracuse, N. Y., may be de — on to fur. 
uish suitable teachers, and to ¢ no others. 


BRYN MAWR COLLECE, 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 

Bryn Mawr, Pa , en miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
graduate and Undergreduate courses 

tin hematics, English, French, 
French. ttallen Spanish, German, tocinding 
end Wild High German, H istory, Political science 
Physics, Chemistry, tilogs, including Botany, an‘ 
a A Phi hy. Gymnasium with ‘Dr. 
eis Cnet, Enciish Ratnematt a" History and 

) ~¥ ree me 8, tory, 

Biology. For vee, address as above. 


Hw.A' ANP Bay edtate, Clasatcal, fot gal bi 
My. 


Por- 














M®*- Cc. M. 
oe bits 


Y. 

Only ten guste, *Besoatay situated on the hills 
above Syracuse. Kefers w Kev. Henry Ward 
Beec William Curtis, Bon. andrew D. 
White, Louisa Alcott. 


Rinoows HOME 
GIRLS, 





COLLEGE, Oberlin, 9. offers 
Siacatin3 both sexes the best educational 
advantages at the lowest cost. 

Healthful; no saloons; best 

noe nerd influences; elective studies ; mAs students 
ast year. ( cieeder sent free by Mr. ‘3B T. Maras, 


a Conmmmraseay or Mreic.—Under the Col- 
lege management. Full corps of first-class 


ors in Theory, Voice Culture Oberlin. 


phn He “°° A 
Pref. r. E Rice, ear 
case AGENCY, 16 Aster 
ERR, Secretary. 





etc. 
UO ner at TE 
ork City 





Marvellous Memory 
DISCOVERY. 


bl unlike Artificial Systems—Cure of Mind- 
= = = A book learned in one reading 
uctions for classes 


Among all the life insurence companies of the United States the Provident Savings ranks First in wit 
mallest death rate, smallest expense rate, and largest ratios of assets and surplus to liapilities. 


FULL LNFORMATION ON APPLICATION, BY LETTER OR IN PERSON. 





sent, post 
PROF. LOISETTE, 
287 Pifth Avenue, New 


oenof) 
(conitnblecks C,. 


Rich Laces 


For Wedding Presents. 


Trimming Laces, 


Newest Styles. 
Also, Made-up Lace Goods. 


Handkerchiefs, 


Hemmed, Initial, Embroidered, 


and Lace Trimmed. 


PARIS AND LONDON 
Carriage and Street Costumes and Suits, 


EVENING AND RECEPTION DRESSES, 


Maniles, Wraps, Jackets, and Newmarkets, 


O° Pr 
J oadwvay Ao4 Jib ét, 





OldGoldand Silver 


IN THOUSANDS OF USEFUL AND 
USELESS SHAPES ARE COMING TO 
ME DAILY FROM EVERYWHERE; 
NOT A MAIL OR EXPRESS BUT 
BRINGS THEM. | PAY A LITTLE 
MORE THAN THE BULLION VALUE, 
AND REFINISH, ALTER, AND RESELL 


Su] A PORTION FOR A LITTLE MORE 


THAN | PAY. 
Are You Interested Either Way ? 


KSTABLISHED 1844. 


MY STORE IS THE RECOGNIZED 
AND WELL-KNOWN HEAD- 
QUARTERS FOR 


Duplicate Wedding Presents, 


Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, Antiquities, 
&e, 


My Cases are Filled With Bargains Constantly. 


J. H. JOHNSTON, 


150 Bowery,N. Y. 


KITCHEN FURNISHING, 


COOKING UTENSILS, CUTLERY, 





CHINA AND GLASS. 


Kddy’s Refrigerators, 


BRASS FIRE GooDs. 


Lewis & Conger, 


NOS. 601 AND 603 6TH AVE., 





NOS, 1,338 AND 1,340 BROADWAY. 





